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ac6^f DEDICATION. 



TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 

Among the various definitions enumerated 
of the word " Dedication," we find, by the learned 
Dr. Johnson, the following, " a complimentary 
address at the beginning of a book" This sentence 
evidently implies, that expressions of respect, 
or adulation, must be directed and applied to the 
person or persons whom the author has for some 
very cogent reasons fixed upon as the patron of his 
work. In compilations of fiction, it seems quite 
immaterial who, or of what sex, the individual may 
be, to whom the compliment is paid. In political 
writings, he must, of course, be sought among men 
entertaining the same opinions with the writer, and 
accordant with those he puts forth. In historical 
productions, the advocacy and support of an influ- 
ential personage, particularly if holding high office, 
or of elevated rank, usually adds weight and import- 
ance to the volume, and stamps it with a certain 
degree of authenticity. As, however, in the present 
work, fiction has been entirely discarded, political 
opinions as cautiously and as generally avoided as 
the nature of the details will admit, and historical 
facts plainly stated, without regard to any party, 
the author cannot feel himself justified in making 
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his dedication to any particular individual ; besides, 
from the nature of the subject, the interest, curi- 
osity, feeling, and sympathy of the whole commu- 
nity, are in some measure affected, for it is scarcely 
possible to doubt, Uiat every one before whom these 
pages may appear, has been applied to for his or 
her signatures to petitions for the Abolition of 
Slavery throughout his majesty's dominions. 

It is, therefore, to the British Public, collec- 
tively and individually, that this volume is now 
dedicated, in the fullest and most perfect assurance, 
that by the liberal and enlightened portion of society, 
the facts here brought to light will receive due 
credence, and the motives for their elucidation be 
duly appreciated ; and to those of less favoured 
intellect, such information will be afforded, as must 
tend to place the subject on a more liberal footing 
to that on which it has hitherto been most unfaith- 
fally represented, either by illiterate, or prejudiced 
individuals. 

Armed with the powerful weapon of veracity, 
and in the anxious hope of rendering a great benefit, 
these unpretending pages are issued fbr the amuse- 
ment and edification of the British public, and its 
patronage earnestly solicited by 

* 

The Author. 
Ijyndoriy Jan, \st. 1835. 



PREFACE 



After a lapse of rather more than two years ^ 
since the horrors of the Negro Insurrection in 
Jamaica were experienced^ it will doubtless appear 
a matter of wonder, why an account of that ever- 
memorable and truly deplorable event should not ere 
now have been produced. The reasons, (as far as 
relates to the present wHter) can be readily fur- 
nished, and the causes satisfactorily explained. 
Although a sojourn of nearly twenty years, with 
but a slight interruption, in the Island of Jamaica^ 
since the year 1815, might be supposed to qualify for 
the undertaking any resident individual possessing 
the faculty of observation ; yet, it must be remem- 
bered, that obstacles frequently arise in the feelings, 
capacity, leisure and opportunity of some, who might 
be otherwise equal to the task. 

In this particular, notwithstanding the author was 
personally present during the whole of the rebellion, 
and stationary in one of the most disturbed districts, 
uniting his efforts with those of his companions in 
misfortune, for the speedy termination of excesses, 






the idea of furnishing a detail did not occur to him 
until his return to England, when f^e found the 
circumstances so misunderstood, the origin so misre- 
presented, the facts so mtUilated, and the prevalent 
impressions so erroneous, that he could not refrain 
from yielding to the suggestion of numerous friends 
and acquaintances, to put forth a genuine statement 
of occurrences for public information. 

Since the resolve was made, it has been necessary^ 
to collect matter on subjects connected with the 
rebellion and to sift them to positive authenticity 
More time has consequently glided on, than would 
otherwise have been occupied in the compilation; 
and, it is even now issued with too rough a face, in 
consequence of the writer's uncontrolable anxiety, 
that the public should become conversant with the 
subject, at a period coeval with that when the first 
results of the " Emancipation BiW* will be made 
known, by the arrival of packets from the West 
Indies, subsequent to the coming into operation of 
that law. 

Nevertheless, as it is impossible for a casual 
reader, or one unacquainted with the history, laws, 
manner Sy and customs of the country and its 
inhabitants, to form correct ideas of the facts 
unless a slight sketch of these were perused, it is for 
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.^ JAMAICA; 

^ AS IT WAS, AS IT IS, AND AS IT MAY BE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introduction — Discovery and Description of Jamaica — Pat^ 
sengers* Outfit — Conveyance — Embarkation — Anecdote — 
Departure from the Downs — Internal Arrangements 
completed — Sea-sichness, Sfc, 

One of the prindpal objects of this little work is, 
to furnish the British public with a faithful account 
of the origin, progress, termination, and conse- 
quences of the insurrection which took place among 
the negro slave population in the island of Jamaica, 
immediately after the Christmas of 1831. It must, 
however, be evident, that a considerable portion of 
the information intended to be conveyed would be 
liable to misapprehension, and even misconstruction, 
were the reader unacquainted with the nature of 
the climate, habits, manners, and characters of 
the actors in this unfortunate drama, and the 

circumstances which operated as stimulants to its 

•if" 
coirMftencement. 

Perfectly convinced of the absolute necessity that 

exists as to this point, and anxious to lose no time 

in apologies for thus acting on these principles, and 
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under such overwhelming influence, we commence 
our narrative by remarking, that the Island of 
Jamaica is one of that group called "The Antilles;*' 
and, although by no means the largest, is never- 
theless certainly the island of most consequence 
to Great Britain. Its name is said to have sig- 
nified, in the language of its original inhabitants, 
"abounding in springs. " ^maic a wa s discove red 

]^^jG2liJ^M§tJjLjJ§i: I^ 1655 it was taken 
by the English. It was afterwards settled by 
three thousand British soldiers, disbanded from 
the parliamentary army, and these were followed 
by one thousand five hundred royalists. The 
centre of it, according to Robertson*s Maps, lies in 
18° 10' 40" N. lat. and in 77° 12' 30" W. long, 
from London, and is from thence about 4000 miles 
distant. Jamai ca is a bout_ one hiyai^edjand fifty 
miles Ibnff and forty broad, on an average, and 
is supposed to contam about 4,080,000 acres of 
land, (extremely unequal in its surface,) with nu- 
merous high mountains. The island is divided into 
three counties, Middlesex, Stirry, and Cornwall. 
Middlesex contains nine parishes, viz. St. Cathe- 
rine, St. John, St. Dorothy, St. Thomas in the Vale^ 
Clarendon Vere, St. Mary, St. Ann, and Manchester. 
Surry contains seven parishes, viz. Kingston, 
Port Royal, St. Andrew, St. David, St. Thomas-in- 
the-East, Portland, and St. George. Cornwall 
contains five parishes, viz. St. Elizabeth, West-* 
moreland, Hanover, St. James, and Trelawny. 
Although, from the above-mentioned period, it was 
nominally a British possession, the Spaniards were 
not prevented from colonizing the island in the year 
1509, from which time they remained undisturbed 



until flife year 1655, wheii, in Cromwell's time, the 
English reconquered it, and drove them off. AH 
who now settled there abided imd6r military 
government, atnd suffered great hardships and pri- 
vati<niis until tlie restoration of Charles the Second. 
In 1658 the Spaniards attempted to recapture the 
island, but were repulsed by D*Oyley, the BritisK 
commander. At the death of Cromwell, Charles the 
Second greatly encouraged emigration to Jamaica; 
and numerous families availing themselves of the 
advantages held out, it speedily became a thriving 
colony. The importation of slaves from Africa 
was made legale and even compulsory on the 
planters, who were obliged to import slaves according 
to the extent of their possessions. Although the 
Spaniards were extremely jealous of the British, 
yet, by the treaty of Madrid; in June, 1670, every 
island and colony in the West Indies or America 
then under dominion of Great Britain, was gua- 
ranteed to the actual possessor, ahd no attempt to 
reconquer them was made by the Spaniards. 

In 1678 a most arbitrary and impolitic system of 
legislation was adopted by the English Government 
in Jamaica, by an impost of 4 J per cent, on its gross 
produce, as had been granted by Barbadoes; but it 
was resisted by the inhabitants of Jamaica, which 
drew upon them the wrath of the mothlgr coimtry, 
and the island was deprived of its constitutional 
franduses; Still the resistance continued. However, 
at length the parent state gave up the impost 
required, and restored the old privileges of the 
assembly, but ungenerously refused to confirm any 
laws framed by such assembly for the internal 
gpvernment. This mmatural warfare continued 
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for the space of fifty years, and greatly reteurded 
the progress of the island towards improvement. 
Fortunately, in 1728, under the reign of George IL 
a compromise was effected: — the assembly agreeing 
to furnish to the crown a perpetual revenue of 
£8000 a year, on condition that the quit-rents should 
be included in the above amount; that their laws 
should receive the royal assent; and that all the 
British laws and statutes at that time in force, should 
remain the same in Jamaica then and for ever — 
thus was the political institution of Jamaica finally 
completed. 

The Climate is extremely hot, particularly iu 
the low lands, where the thermometer is sometimes 
much above 90°. In ftip hiph TpnmirF^ji^s^ tliA 



temperature is considerably cooler, the glass varying 
from 551jtaafeetrtr72^ Many parts are prodigiously 
fertile ; but vast tracts^jienominated " savannas,** 
are almost barreiir" There are also immense prnions- 
of swampy land, called " morass," which are quite 
useless for cultivation, and cannot be rendered 
productive by draining,' in consequence of the level 
being in most cases below that of the sea. 

Jamaica abounds in streams and rivers, more than 
one hundred having been enumerated throughout the 
island, of different sizes. Black River, in St. Eli- 
zabeth, is considered the largest, deepest, and least 
rapid ; but it is not navigable for any thing beyond 
the large boats, that bring down the produce from 
the inland estates. Some medicinal springs are also 
found in various parts; the most celebrated is in 
the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, where a bath 
has been erected, with other conveniences, which is 
often resorted to by persons suffering debility and 



other disorders. At Black River, in St. Elizabeth, 
is another medicinal spring, much resembling one 
of the wells at Cheltenham, in the properties of the 
water, and found to be very efficacious in some 
diseases incidental to the climate. The corn, fruits, 
and grapes, will be noticed in their proper places. 
The three counties before specified, as comprising 
twenty-one parishes, contain six principal towns and 
twenty-seven villages. Each parish is governed by 
a chief magistrate, a custos rotulorum, and a bench 
of justices; the latter are recommended by the custos 
and appointed by the governor, and hold sessions 
of the peace, and courts of common pleas: a single 
justice, however, can decide on actions under forty 
shillings. Each parish has one church at least, with 
a rector and curate, but many have more; indepen- 
dent of which several chapels have latterly been 
erected, and curates attached to them. The vestries 
consist of the custos, two or more of the local 
magistrates, ten vestrymen, and the rector; but a less 
number will constitute a vestry, and can perform all 
the functions. The vestrymen are elected annually 
by the freeholders; and they appoint all the parochial 
officers at their first meeting. The funds necessary 
for all purposes are raised by taxes on the property 
of the inhabitants, and by colonial duties on articles 
imported. The commissioners of public accounts 
appoint a collecting constable for each parish ; al- 
though sometimes one individual is permitted to hold 
the office in two parishes. All commissioned officers 
and privates of His Majesty's forces receive island 
pay, and allowances for themselves, their wives, and 
children. Having now most briefly related all that 
is absolutely required respecting the island itself, 



and our first settlement thereon, the author has not 
only to solicit a mocjerate share of the reader's in- 
dulgence, while he endeavours, gradually and 
progressively, to furnish the remaining necessary 
information, but to entreat an entire eradication and 
total dismissal of any untoward bias that may (im- 
perceptibly, perhaps, in many instances) have been 
engendered, in consequence of the numerous and 
bitter discussions that have arisen, and apparently 
become fashionable, ever since the terms '* Slavery 
and Emancipation'' were allowed so unwarrantably 
to gain possession of our placarded walls, and to 
force themselves, misinterpreted and misunderstood^ 
into every class of society, as a favorite topic of 
conversation. Having himself resided in the island 
of Jamaica, and been actively employed in the 
management of extensive possessions belonging to 
himself and family, as well as to other individuals, 
through a wearisome space of nearly twenty years, 
with but a temporary respite, and all that time a 
close observer of every thing relating to the country, 
climate, colonists, and productions, and besides having 
obtained the assistance (in the performance of his 
undertaking, whenever it was needed,) of many 
friends at present there resident,, and well qualified 
to supply information the most authentic, he flatters 
himself there is reason to anticipate, that the incidents 
of his narrative will not prove tiresome or insipid, 
though void of flowery language and scenes of fiction. 
These things premised, it is not improbable that 
knowledge of every description relating to the 
island will be eagerly sought for by the curious, from a 
publication bearing the comprehensive title attached 
to these sheets; and it is therefore proposed to adopt 
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the only mode of accomplishing the end, by taking 
the reader as one who has never visited a tropical 
diimate, and furnishing to him all the intelligence he 
can possibly require in his progress through the 
book, remarking, as we proceed, the various changes 
that have occurred during the last eighteen or 
twenty years. With this view, the first points 
necessary to be considered are, the outfit of a male 
individual about to visit the island, and meditating a 
sojourn there in any capacity whatever; his best 
mode of conveyance; the most eligible period of the 
year for his departure; and other minor arrangements, 
which of course must vary according to circumstances. 
To commence, then, with " The Outfit." — ^The 
clothing most suitable to tropical climates may be 
thus briefly enumerated r-r—trowsers for dress, to be 
of white jean, or fine drill; for riding, or daily exer- 
cise, Russia duck, or stout drill, coloured, white, 
or striped; waistcoats, such as are usually worn 
in the hottest summer months here, and all single 
breasted, those of cloth or kerseymere are frequently 
found too hot, and are consequently useless; two 
coats, of the lightest (in texture) broad cloth, with no 
velvet collars, or at the cuff, lining — all this is in- 
supportable; a few jean or merino riding jackets; 
two light straw hats, and one of black beaver; two 
pair of slight but easy boots, and some good walking 
shoes; with a plentiful supply of linen shirts; 
coloured and white cravats, but no stocks, as they 
are considerably too hot ; some cotton and a few pair 
of silk stockings; light gloves, full large, so as not 
to tear when puUed from a hand covered with profuse 
perspiration, and thus he is quite equipped : a saddle 
and bridle, common servant's saddle and bridle, 
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mail pillion and portmanteau, with the usual straps, 
are perfect indispensibles. For females, the lightest 
summer dresses, but principally white, and the 
coloured ones ought to be such as require washing 
but seldom, as the exposure to a tropical sun, by the 
negro washer- women, will ruin the prettiest pattern 
in a single operation; bonnets of Leghorn, chip, 
Dunstable, &c., but in every case completely to shel- 
ter the face, or they are perfectly useless; boots and 
shogg of jean or prunellg^asjgathgi ^ demolished 
^ ^the in sects. Silk rots m ajv^ery short time, after 
oue-4MLj^o wearings."" Thelady wHliiotTorget her 
side-saddle arid bridle; and a riding habit of the 
finest cloth, or merino. So much for dress and ita 
accompaniments. 

We now proceed to the mode of conveyance. — 
Although fine vessels of all denominations depart 
from London, Liverpool, Bristol, Greenock, &c., the 
former port is considered preferable, for various 
reasons; but the eligibility of place must depend 
entirely on the situation and circumstances of the 
traveller himself. West Indiamen, however, from 
every port, are generally from 200 to 500 tons burthen, 
and always fitted up for the accommodation of 
passengers, as regards the cabin, &c. The passage- 
money varies from £25. to £50. for cabin passengers^ 
according to the accommodation and mode of living ; 
but, should a family be going out, an agreement 
may be made on pretty moderate terms. Of course, 
ftiere is no expense for luggage ; and, indeed, the 
whole furniture of a passenger is seldom charged for, 
as the outward-bound vessels are never half-loaded, 
and the owners have no objection to occupy the va- 
cancy in this way, where they also obtain passengers ; 



although the latter is usually the captain's perquisite, 
allowing a trifling proportion to the owners. The 
amount of a steerage passenger is about one half 
{or less, if the individual provides his own victuals.) 
These payments are generally made on engaging 
the passage; but very frequently not until arriving 
at the destination. It is customary for passengers 
to embark after the vessel draws out of the West 
India Dock, although some who are tiinid, availing 
themselves of the day previous to her leaving her 
station, embark in the docks; these- folks, however, 
ipust be content to go to bed in the dark, as nOi 
lights are allbwed'after a certain early hour. 

Some, again, defer joining the vessel until she 
reaches the Downs, or even Portsmouth, if touching 
there, should she not (wind permitting) meditate 
going right out. For those who are not averse to 
land travelling, certainly the latter is preferable, as 
the passage from the docks to the Downs is frequently 
uncertain, and always tedious, to say nothing of the 
bustle and confusion incidental to this stage of the 
voyage, and the necessity of putting up with innu-^ 
merable imlooked-for inconveniences and extraordi- . 
nary occurrences. The diiFerent classes of visitors, 
with their remarks, are a complete antidote to ennui. 
It is almost impossible for an old stager to control 
his risible muscles on hearing the naturally anxious 
questions which are constantly put to the captain, 
mate, and steward, by such as are making their 
first voyage ; and the apparently satisfactory answers 
given, which are diametrically opposite to what 
would have been made to one conversant with thie^ 
subject. I cannot here refrain from recording ah 
instance much in point, among many others I have, 

b3 
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vitnessed. While lying in the Downs, with the 
wipd right against us, anxiously waiting for i^ 
change, in order that we might commence our yoyage 
outwards, a fine homeward-bound Indiaman passe4 
our vessel. This being a beautiful sight, all the 
passengers were called on deck to see her; and, after 
expressing much gratification, returned to the ca^n. 
One of the ladies, more loquacious and inquisitiye 
thajx the rest, thus addressed the captain, Tvitk 
whom I happened, at this time, to b^ conversing 
about Uie apparently settled state of the wind 
a^gainst us:— r"Oh! captain, how charmingly that 
ship is sailing — ^surely the wind must be fair! "' 
''Certainly, madam, it is, she couldnot have it better/** 
" Oh! Fm so glad, for you said you'd be off so soon 
as it was fair ; but then the tide, when will that be 
in our favour 1" *' Not until five o'cbck to-morrow 
morning." Off went the delighted noyice^^ carrying 
the unexpected glorioua inteUigence to her fellowr^ 
passengers, that the vessel would seal to-mcwrow 
morning at five o'clock. The captain and, I 1^1 
scarcely time to repress our laughter, when he \yas 
besieged by the whole of the passengers, who were 
anxious for a corroboration of the lady's statement^ 
when, on the conversati(Mi being repeated verbatim^ 
they became sensible that the wind, which ccmld not 
have been better for the Indiaman^ could not have 
been worse for us. 

If the channel pilot has not joined the ship previous 
to her arrival in the Downs, he now makes his 
appearance, and you may be certain of starting as 
soon as the wind becomes fair and steady: no 
comfort, however, must be looked for until ki^ 
departure, when you may deem yourselyes fairly 
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gone. All shore friends, not previoudy off^ quit the 
vessel with him; and all now in the ship are to be 
companions for the voyage. Every body speedily 
commences in good earnest to settle himself, ar- 
ranging the berth, putting out the sea-garments, 
searching for entertaining books, the journal to be 
kept, and other amusements. The meal hours are 
fixed and made known, and as passengers first seat 
themselves at ta^ble, so they generally continue at all 
meals during the veyage. The greatest kindness 
$nd attention is invariably shewn to, passengers; but' 
particularly, of course, to ladies and children, by 
captain, mate, steward, &c. There is often much 
variable wind and unpleasant weather in the channel, 
consequently this first progress frequently creates an 
unfavourable presage of that which is to. come; but, 
when conquered, a very f^w days produce the mild 
and delightful temperature of Madeira; after which, 
if the season is auspicious, little inconvenience is to be 
anticipated. Most passengers are tormented with 
that dreadful plague, called *^ sea-^sickness*' which, 
ahhough extremely annoying, never proves fatal: 
in that helpless predicament, the subject is Uable to 
jest; but is, from the truly distressing sufferings 
endured, rather an object of commisseration than 
ridicule. So over-pouring is this malady to the 
feelings, and such an utter disregard to vitality does 
it engender, that the afflictedperscm would oft;entimes, 
at the moment, prefer total extinction: — indeed, a 
friend once assured me that he hoped, should he ever 
be in danger of shipwreck, he might be enduring sea-, 
sickness at the time, in order that he might even, 
welcome his fate ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

The most eligible Penod for Sailing — Amusements on Board 
— The Voyage — Making the Islands — A Black Pilot — 
Port Royal — Kingston — Spanish Town — Government, 
or King*s House — Public Offices — Departure from Port 
Boyal, and sail along the South Side — Scenery — The 
Vessel anchors in Black River Harbour. 

Perhaps it ought ere this to have been stated, 
that the months of October or November are con- 
sidered the most desirable period to leave England 
for the West Indies ; not only on account of the 
greater probabiUty that exists of a fair and speedy 
passage, but also because the European then ar- 
rives previous to, or just about, Christmas, thereby 
encountering the tropical heat in its most temperate 
season. It may not be amiss to observe, that worn- 
out, or cast off suits, and all inferior articles of 
clothing, are most applicable to a sojourn on ship- 
board; as even in the cleanest and best conducted 
vessels, it is quite impossible to prevent good clothes 
from being in a very short time entirely ruined. 
Jackets and caps are also preferable to coats and 
hats, the jacket being less cumbersome, and the cap 
less liable to be carried overboard by a loose rope. 
Books, a chess or backgammon-board, cards, and 
musical instruments, are very welcome accompani- 
ments to the voyage : for where sea and sky are all 
the eye has to rest upon outside, for weeks toge- 
ther, any little variety is charming, and artificial 
pleasures must be resorted to. Sometimes a few 
flying-fish, or dolphin, or a shoal of porpoises, will 
draw the whole of the cabin passengers on deck, the 
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moment the communication is made; but the anxiety 
created by the report of a shark being alongside, or 
a strange sail in sight, is almost indescribable. If 
the winds are favourably, fine, dry and pleasant, 
weather may be expected in from ten days to a 
fortnight; after which period delightful sailing in 
*'ihe trades'* will be experienced. It were needless 
to expatiate on the new feelings now created, 
arising from the contrast between the late boisterous, 
dreary, cold, and comfortless weather, and the mild, 
genial temperature of the atmosphere; added to 
this change, is also the quietness and rapidity with 
which the vessel glides alcwig. It is by no means 
uncommon for such weather to last until the vessel 
approaches the islands; when sudden squalls of wind 
and rain, with much thimder^and lightning, may 
be expected, and are generally met with^ The 
stranger is, however, amply compensated for his 
dread of these terrific scenes and sounds, ' by a 
view of the islands of Monserrat, Guadaloupe, St. 
Domingo, Cuba, &c., tolerably close to all of which 
he will necessarily pass. But when the east end of 
the Island of Jamaica is made, he will be perfectly 
enraptured, on drawing nearer and nearer to the 
shore, to behold the beautifully cultivated estates, 
the happy but grotesque groups of negro labourers;, 
and the magnificent scenery which every where 
meets the view,, along the whole length of coast he 
has to pass on his way to the first port, which, for 
various reasons, we will consider to be Kingston, as, 
by this arrangement, he must stu-vey more objects 
worthy of notice than he could possibly do by 
entering any of the inferior harbours. As the reader's 
scene of action, so far as relates to the Rebellion^ 
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lies principaUy between the maritime towns of 
Black River and Montego Bay, we will presume the 
vessel is ultimately bound to the former port, on the 
south side of the island; but previously to touch 
at Kingston, the capital. Soon after Morant Pcant 
appears, a boat heaves in sights hail^ and furnishes 
a pilot, who is generally a black man. 

Here the astonishment of those who never befc»e 
beheld a sable visage is at its height. His un- 
couth appearance an,d appsgrel, combined with 
his outlandish lingo and quaint remarks, create, 
much amusement. From him the captain learns aU 
the news, and retails it to his passengers; hours now 
.^y swiftly, and the scenery ever varying as the. 
vessel proceeds, aj^ars more like enchantment 
than reality, as from the open sea, our bark now 
softly glides into the spacious harbour of Port Royal ; 
she passes the land on the right side so closely, 
that, according to the sea-term, "you may cJmck a 
biscuit ashore'' This spot is truly picturesque, 
and well worthy of a much more able description 
than can now be given of it. Although on a sandy 
beach, all above the water-mark is tovely verdure. 

The conspicuously tropical, and consequently re- 
markable appearance of the majestic cocoa-nut 
trees that skirt the shore in rows, the light, cool and 
capacious barracks for the military force at Port 
Royal, the magnificent hospital erected for the 
invalids: of the navy, the stupendous height of the 
surrounding (but distant) mountains, the air of con- 
tentment, vivacity , and ckanliness that characterize 
the inhabitants of all denominations, the cordiality 
and heartiness with which an arrival from England, 
(though of sa frequent occurrence) seen^ to be 
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welcomed, and the unanticipated busy sceiie which 
the harbour affords, are quite sufficient to drive 
i^way any evil impressions that former misrepresen-^ 
tation may hav« generated in the bosom of a strau-* 
ger. At the momient the ship is passing nearest 
to the shore, she is hailed by an artilleryman firom 
the military post, with a huge trumpet, who, having 
reqeived the information he required, withdraws 
ta report his news, and, in a few 9ioments more, the 
vessel is safely at anchor, among men-of-war as 
well as merc^hantmen. The next tide carries her up 
to Kingston^ a distance of about eight miles, during 
which movement. Fort Augusta, The Apostles' 
Pattery, The Admiral's Penn, The PalUsades, and 
Qth^r (Ejects worthy of notice, are pointed out to the 
passenger. If any of the cargo is destined for King* 
ston, no time is lost in discharging it; and probably 
some is also taken in for the port to which the vessel 
is about to proceed. Kingston is an extensive city,, 
built principally of wood; the houses have piazzas, 
fiftted up all round with Venetian blinds, or, as they 
^re there termed, jalousies (pronounced "jelassee," 
by which they are both U^ed and ventilated. 
The streets incline gradually to the harbour, being 
intersected at right angles by spme cross ones, and. 
there is a fii^ x^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ military, at one side of 
which stands " the bannocks/' 

Here are excellent stores for all descriptions of 
goods; and, at particular periods, many articles are to^ 
be procured cheaper than in(iported. A great tr^e 
is carried (m with the Spaniards and Americans. 
The wharfs, daring crop^time, are crowded with pun- 
cheons of rum« hogsheads of sugar, tierces of coffee 
and ginger,* bales of cotton, bags of pimeuto> leg«: 
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of mahogany and cedar, and immense piles of log- 
wood, fastic, lignum-vitee, and ebony black and 
green, besides produce of minor import, such as 
arrow-root, castor oil, tobacco, India com, ground, 
provisions, &c. &c. Also various packages from 
England and America, comprising hogsheads of 
coal, barrels of herrings, salt- beef, pork, andbutteij 
casks of negro clothing, and other suppUes for 
different purposes ; vehicles, machinery, barrels of 
flour, plank, boards, timber, staves, &c. The publie 
offices are, in some instances, elegant; and many 
of the residences belonging to merchants, profes-, 
sional men, &c., are splendid in the extreme. 

Besides the established churchj and Scotch kirk^ 
there are various other places of worship, for almost 
every sect; and members of the Jewish persuasion 
are unusually numerous in^ Kingston. Notwith- 
standing, however, that this great city may truly 
be denominated the London of Jamaica, in every 
other respect, it is not the seat of government. This 
h^iour has been awarded to St. Jago de la Vega, 
commonly called ** Spanish Town,'' an inland place, 
about thirteen miles distant; and as the grand courts 
are held there, of which we shall have occasion 
hereafter to speak pretty frequently, it may not be 
amiss to furnish a transient account. The road fronv 
Kingston to Spanish town is almost entirely upon a 
dead level, consequently the town Ues low, and, 
being on a sandy soil, is insupportably hot. The 
government residence, (termed '*the king's house,**) 
is a magnificent building, occupying one whole side 
of a large quadrangle. Standing with your back to 
this noble miansion, on the left of the square is the 
secretary's office/ where all conveyances and other 
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deeds (to be legal) must be recorded, and a variety 
of other public edifices. Here, also, meets the eye, 
a superb statue of Admiral Lord Rodney, who 
obtained a complete victory over the French fleet, 
commanded by Count de Grasse, which was said to 
be destined for the capture of Jamaica. This glo- 
rious event took place on the 12th of April, 1782. 
The right side is occupied by a handsome pile, of 
recent erection, and appropriated to government 
purposes; while the front, opposite to the king's 
house, comprises the court-house, grand and petty 
jury, and a variety of other rooms up stairs, and 
innumerable public offices fill up the lower depart- 
ment. In this upper range, there are elegant 
apartments allotted to the house of assembly ; and 
here, also, are held all the balls, and other public 
entertainments. There are many splendid edifices 
in the town and neighbourhood, possessed, for the 
most part, by gentlemen of the legal or medical 
professions, and in some cases by government offi- 
cers or country proprietors. This town is, neverthe- 
less, by no means a desirable residence, as it is 
almost impossible for one who has not endured the 
temperature, to conceive its usual intensity of heat. 
The markets are not so well supplied as Kingston, 
but it is always possible to procure something, 
notwithstanding meat will not keep twenty-four 
hours; and such is the hospitality throughout the 
island, that it is not easy for a stranger to know 
otherwise than that the greatest abundance pre- 
vails; indeed, profusion is fi-equently displayed. It 
is, however, a complete legal atmosphere, as, in 
general, three out of four individuals to whom you 
may be introduced, are members of that profession, 
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in some branch or other. Even the very negro ser- 
vants become familiar with the law phrases, and 
sometimes respond to your inquiries, with perfect 
office terms, and in true official language, imitating, 
at the same time, the air, tone, or gesture of a chief 
justice, assistant judge, or barrister. 

Spanish Town abounds in lodging-houses of 
every description, from the highest to the lowest; 
and by furnishing accommodation to the great influx 
oi jurymen, suitors, witnesses and other visitors, 
who must attend the three grand courts held in 
February, June, and October, a great deal of money 
is made by the proprietors, who are usually women 
of colour. Each bdging-house is a species of hotel, 
and any thing may be procured that the town 
affi)rds; many of the proprietors of them even take 
out licences to retail liquors. 

After this temporary digression, we must resume 
the former subject, and consider ourselves as having 
been rolled along the level road back to Kingston, in 
our friende gig, or some hired vehicle, where we find 
the captain has discharged whatever portion of his 
cargo was consigned to Kingston, and already 
received such as may have been entrusted to him 
for his next port; having, besides, not only made his 
clearance at the custom-house, but actually drop- 
ped down to Port Royal. No difficulty or delay- 
now arrises, and with the next tide, the vessel is 
seen (wind permitting) silently steahng out of Port 
Royal Harbour, and is very soon gently gliding 
down the south side of the island, having passed the 
ordeal of Portland Race, where the conflex of wa- 
ters invariably causes a troubled sea for a few 
miles. The admirer of nature's work, has now no 
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leisure for ought eke than to feast his eyes in joyous 
gafse on her vait variety of beauties. The diver- 
sity of scenery along this shore will furnish such 
an individual with ample recompence for any incon^ 
veniences he may have endured during the early 
or previous portion of his voyage. At one moment 
]iis astonished senses become overwhelmed by the 
majestic boldness of a stupendous bluff, apparently 
inaccessible, and calculated merely to form a 
^esid^nce for the innumerable aquatic birds that 
seem playfully to welcome the vessel's near ap- 
proach; at another, the beholder may satiate his 
visual organs on a magnificent low land scene, 
where the golden cane harvest yields to the sharp 
muschet, (an instrument resembling a sabre, but 
more straight,) dexterously handled by a large gemg 
of the sable labourers, whose merry native caroi 
seems to bid defiance to care or sorrow. In the 
adjoining pasture (field) he probably descries an 
herd of sleek handsome steers, (oxen,) in fine con- 
dition for the estate's work, grazing up to the middle 
in luxuriant Guinea-grass, the verdant hue of which 
forms a most satisfactory and pleasing contrast with 
the deep green of the fall plant, now in exuberant 
growth, and the rich yellow of the ripe maize, 
(India com) or the matured sugar cane. 

In pleasing irregularity appear the magnificent 
works of different sugar estates, and the innumerable 
subordinate appendages. Nor can we now overlook 
the hospitable mansions of the various proprietors, 
which from the general open but unostentatious 
style of building adopted, seem to bid the traveller 
welcome ere he approaches the portal. Our reader 
will ere this have perceived, that with a view to 
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place him in the best possible position for speedily | 
arriving at the particular district where the occur- 
rences took place, (of which he will presently peruse 
an account,) he is now being transported, with all 
dispatch, to the harbour of Black River, in the parish 
of St. Elizabeth; between which town and Montego 
Bay, in St. James's, the principal acts of insubor- 
dination arose, that are here recorded. The bays, 
ports, and roadsteds of Salt River, Old Harbour, 
Alligator Pond, Great and Little Pedro, beiif 
passed, it is very probable the vessel may anchor in 
the harbour of Black River, ere sun set; wheB 
boats push off from the shore, and rarely has -a I 
passenger to fix his abode in a lodging-house, such 
is the general hospitality of the country. There 
are, however, good acconmiodation for strangers; 
and they will experience every facility in procunBg 
conveyances to whatever property or parish they 
may be destined. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tknon of Black River -^ Adjacent Country -^ Hospitality — 
Jfode of Living — Anecdote — Number of Domestics re- 
quired — Horses, Mules, and Carriages — The Trunk 
Fleet — Mode of Travelling — Negligettce of Negro Bogs. 

The town of Black River is (like all others in 
Jamaica) almost entirely built of wood; the houses 
being in general two stories high, having shops* 
called "*^ore*," and piazzas below, and the dwelling 
house above. To a stranger, the roofs appear 
imcommonly neat, being covered with cedar, bullet 
tree, or broad leaf shingles, all of which soon 
assume a blueish cast, from the operation of the 
sun and he?avy rains; thereby resembling the finest 
slates. For their jalousies and Venetian blinds^ 
green is invariably adopted, which> contrasted with 
the yellow stone»-colour the exterior of the house 
represents, has a most pleasing effect, giving a 
clean and lively appearance to the buildings, very 
striking to a new comer. Some, however, display 
great want of taste, in substituting red for stone- 
colour> because the expence is less, but it soon 
becomes dingy and sombre^ 

The harbour is too extensive and open to be 
denominated perfectly safe, and the channels from the 
sea to the spot where the merchant -vessels ride, 
for discharging and loading, are rather narrow, but 
they are well known and the pilots good. It abounds 
with excellent fish, and at every season of the 
year, a macaroni (equal to about an EngUsh shil- 
ling) will purchase a fine dish, quite sufficient for 
a large family. The country in the immediate 
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vicinity of the bay is low, and principally occu- 
pied by that species of property denominated "a 
penrif'' answering exactly to our breeding farm in 
England, on which are raised fine horses, mules^ 
steers (oxen) and other homed cattle, sheep, tfnd 
pigs. A large portion, however, of th6 laiid still 
remains out of cultivation, but produces annually 
and spontaneously large quantities of logwood^ lig- 
num-vitae and other hard woods. Th^re is also niadi' 
morass land (fens or swamps) which is quite useleili!^' 
from the impracticability of draining it; the tevtf 
being below that of the sea. Principally it is 
through this kind of country that the river rttm^- 
from which the town derives its name, and than 
which no greater blessing could have been bestowed, 
as it is navigable for immense boats, called "htith' 
gays,'' for many miles up. By this means, and xk 
these boats, the whole of the sugar, rum, and otib^ 
produce, is conveyed from thie estates in the interk^ 
down to the wharfs and shipping, with safety and' 
expedition. 

Gn entering Black River Harbour, the island 
prospect to the left is bounded by a line of Idfty 
hills, beautifully wooded, and pleasingly sttJddH 
with residences. In front, the land being extn^mdf* 
level, the more elevated mountains of the int^ior 
bursting on the view, present a magnificent de-- 
scription of scenery. On the right, nothing- can be 
more imposing or splendid, than the stupendous^ 
Santa-Cruz mountains, now seen in cultivated gratt-' 
deur, the principal summit of which can bo^st of 
being nearly two-thousand feet above the level of 
the sea^ 
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The average passage to Jamaica Being about 
six weeks, it seldom occurs that strangers do not 
form in that time a sufficient acquaintance with 
some fellow-passenger, to cause his introduction to 
one of the classes of society. If in the genteel rank, 
he will find the following remarks correct. What- 
ever may here have been recorded of the natural 
tendency to extravagance, which formerly predomi- 
nated in the West India character, all must allow, 
thsLi**bad times and untoward events'* have entirely 
robbed him of any claim to that peculiar propensity. 
No doubt, it must be deemed a melioration, for h6 
still retains the more valuable quaKfications of, and 
inclination to, hospitality and kindness. An in- 
troduction to one respectable family in a parish, 
may truly be considered a passport to the whcJe, 
provided the visitor's conduct aiid reputation go 
hand in hand with the prescribed rules of propriety 
and decorum. If otherwise, he has no one to blame 
but himself, if he retrogrades from the place he 
might have held. 

The mode of living, too, is quite congenial With 
the stranger's feelings, whatever may have been his 
motive for making the voyage. All riestraint and 
cold formality is exploded. Horses, vehicles, and 
servants are at his disposal. Few, very few, ac- 
tually reside in the towns; for almost every mer- 
chant, medical, legal, or other practitioner, has what 
he calls his '*penn,** which is a comfortable, and 
often a handsome establishment, (particulariy neat 
Kingston and Spanish Town,) a short distance out 
of town. In the country, of course, we find the 
habitations of proprietors (sometimes denominated 
planters) of estates, penns, and plantations. The 
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wealthier classes, near the large towns, entertain 
sumptuously; but as this is not the general mode of 
living, let the more moderate country gentlemen, 
whatever may be his occupation, demonstrate the 
customary movements of the Jamaica proprietor. 
It is seldom that most of the' family do not mount 
their horses very soon after daylight, and take that* 
recreative excercise till between seven and eight 
Sometimes, during the subsequent hour, the family 
and guests assemble to morning prayer; after whicb 
comes the breakfast, at about nine, and even in a 
moderate family that meal would astonish a strain 
ger. The lady and her daughter, or some friend, 
preside over the tea, <5offee, and chocolate. The 
table is covered with dishes, containing delicious 
mealy yams, and probably some mashed with noilk 
and butter, put up in shapes. Cocoa, roasted aii4 
boiled, roast plantains, and sometimes potatoes. Hot 
rolls, toast, cassade cakes, and sweet potatoe. All 
this is called *' bread kindj' A steak, chop, or stew, 
generally finds its place before the host, while ia 
the centre a cold ham or tongue takes its station. 
The intermediate spaces are occupied by small neat 
dishes of deviled fowl or duck, boiled salt herring, 
broiled salmon, or some such dainty dish. Tto 
repast concluded, at which the amusements and oe* 
cupations of the day have been decided, eadi 
repairs to the avocation he has chosen. A ride 
through the estate, penn, or plantation, a drive into 
town, a visit to some neighbouring friend, who is to 
be seduced to join the party at dinner, a shooting or 
an angling excursion, generally occupies the male 
division, in whole, or in part, for the morning. 
Needlework, reading, music, drawing the children 
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the negro school, or perhaps attended by one or more 
of the gentlemen, a morning visit, without for- 
mality, to an acquaintance in the vicinity, delight- 
fully wiles away the forenoon of some of the party, 
while others are engaged in domestic concerns* At 
one o'clock, second breakfast is announced. Here is 
an elegant display of all the country fruits in season : 
pines, melons, mangoes, bananas, oranges, shad- 
docks, Avogaxia pears, &c., are tastefully mingled 
with neat dishes, prettily garnished, of cold chicken, 
sliced ham, a tongue, pickled salmon, cr ay-fish, &c., 
with a suitable display of bread kind, marmalade, 
and preserves. 

After this, each returns to his or her previous 
occupation, until three or four o'clock, when it is 
customary to retire to dress for dinner. The reader 
should here be apprised, that as no carpets are used 
in the West Indies, all the floors are beautifully 
polished, by occasion^ rubbings with woollen cloths, 
saturated with wax and moistened with Seville 
orange juice. At this time the little tribe of black 
girls make their entrie and commence operations, 
the dust having been previously swept out by an 
elder domestic. A dressing bell generally rings one 
hour previous to dinner, and another at the moment 
the meats are being dished. When the company 
again assemble, all is bright and clean, for no 
mahogany, with a French polish, caii assume a finer 
face than the bullet-tree and blood-wood floors 
exhibit after this operation; indeed, they are some- 
times so slippery, as to require the utmost caution 
from any one unaccustomed to them. 

Shortly after the ringing of the second bell, a 
footman announces the dinner. It will probably 
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appear extraordinary to Europeans, that, in so torrid 
a climate, the hottest and most piquant soups are an 
invariable appendage to a Jamaica dinner; but it is 
the case, and many of the inhabitants would not 
conceive they had dined, if this dish were wanting 
fish also is seldom absent. The rest of the med 
will accord with a handsome one in this our- cool 
country; but the pastry and dessert are iu pro- 
fusion at some tables. It is seldom that "pont or 
sherry is drank, as they are considered too heavy. 
The common wines are Madeira, hock, and clai^ 
Little malt liquor is used, except, perhaps, a small 
glass with cheese; but the dram-custom, before the 
"sweets" still holds sovereign sway. 

Hard drinking is now most imcommon. Oenite' 
men sit a moderate time after dinner, then join llie 
ladies at coffee, and fill up the evening with musics 
conversation, &c., and not unfrequently a little daneei 
if the party be sufficiently qumerous. About ten 
o*clock a bell rings, the domestics attend, and the 
party imite in family worship. The host ojfficiatei^ 
and a hymn is usually sung. The ladies now retire^ 
and the male party generally drink a tumbler ^ 
very weak spirits and water at the sideboard^ \rhidi 
done, they also retreat quietly to a comfortable bedt 
well brushed out, and fenced from the musquitodl 
by a musUn net, invariably attached to every bed 
for that purpose. : * 

An anecdote occurs relative to the '* mtisg^H^ 
net'' now quite appropriate: two gentlemen turn 
England, who had landed rather late from the veaod 
on the first evening of their arrival, and had met witfe 
a hearty welcome and good cheer from the friend at 
whose house they were to spend the night, w^n, in 
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due course, shown at the usual time into their bed- 
rooms, where every thing was handsomely arranged, 
tind nothing wanting. The musquito nettings were, 
of course, closely tucked in to keep out the insects; 
"but the host had forgotten to acquaint his guests 
with the mode of entry. Being in separate rooms, 
each puzzled his brain to find out an opening in the 
<;urtains, but to no effect. Fortunately, there was a 
door of communication between the two rooms, which 
being opened by one, the other found his compani(Hi 
in an equal dilemma with himself. At length the 
junior stranger, by accident, adopted the right and 
only mode, by pulling out a part of the net from 
xinder the mattress, just enough to admit his body, 
when he crept into bed, tucked it in again, and 
iieartily laughed at his astonished brother in distress, 
who could not be prevailed upon to believe that so 
uncouth a method of getting into bed, could be the 
true and genteel one, although compelled to adopt 
it, until assured of the fact by his host on the follow- 
ing morning. 

Such as just now described, was, till very lately, 
a sketcliof the Jamaica proprietor in his own house; 
but, it must be observed, he never allowed visitors 
to interfere with his plantation duties. Besides 
inspecting the field labourers, at their various em- 
ployments, and the tradesmen (carpenters, masons, 
&c.,) at their several departments, he never failed to 
make frequent visits 'to the hospital, and to those of 
his people who were indisposed at their own houses, 
carefully administering medicines, or nourishment, 

j as required. 

J Ere we leave this subject, it may not be amiss to 
enumerate the number of domestics absolutely 
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-Required for a moderate sized respectable family. 
.Suppose it, then, to Consist of the man and wife, two-| 
daughters and a son, between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, besides two grand-children, between the ages 
<rf two and four. For this family, there must be at 
, least a waiting man and two bo^'S, two cooks, two 
liousc'-women, three or four little girls, a p^itsy- 
woman, at the very least two washer-women, and 
|)robably three ; a man and boy to milk the cows aad 
Attend the stable, &c.; a woman and girl for tfc 
fowlJiouse; a man and boy for the garden; a man t\ 
take charge of, and a boy to look after, the shieqi; 
besides the services of what is called the "pi<;keh\ 
fdny gang" twice or three times a day, to fetch 
from the ruinate land bundles of wild vine, cckOedj 
" kogdip,'' which is, in fact, a species of convoh 
and is principally the food on which a drov6 
hogs is supported. All this is entirely indepeiMkit| 
rf the labour of the field-gangs, who are empk)y«i| 
- for many days in the year preparing ground for, afill 
planting, com, yams, cocoas, plantains, and odMtj 
gtound proviaons for house use. 

The reader will, no doubt, consider this an ei 
jnous establishment for a family in the mi< 
Bphereof hfe; but he will recollect, that a Wi 
Jbdia family must live within themselves. Tl 
fire no shops, where articles can be purchased at 
time, near his residence; and probably many iflkl 
domiciled from twenty to tliirty miles from 
town whatsoever. He has also very often to 
nearly that distance for his letters; and also fer 
weekly supply of beef; besides> he has not, dy 
"the services of tmy negro on Saturdaiy or Smtdaiji 
'wnseiinently he is impelled to make th m 
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with each other, one party taking their Saturday andb 

Sunday, and the other receiving two days daring ihm 

ensuing week, in payment for the two they remainej!^ 

in their mastar's house. These interruptions, addedl 

to the time they take in returning to their work, tbtt 

i day after the pajnnent has been made, deprives ih» 

. master of a considerable proportion of his domestieA^ 

, services. 

I Independent of these regular servants alrea^ 

j specified, there are invaxibly a few little pensioners 

about every house, sons or daughters of a steady 

waiting man, or of a well behaved cook or house* 

woman, who get themselves insinuated by somii 

means or other, and are seen employed in sweep«^ 

ing out the fowl-yard, helping the cook, cleaning th« 

knives and forks, or drawing the cart and horse of 

*^ t/ounff massa*' or ** little missaa^'* Such juvenilar 

mrcluns very soon evince in their countenances tber 

change in their mode of living ; they become fat, sleeky 

and ^ny, always appearing in good humour, and 

frequently dancing, in a most grotesque manner, for 

the amusement of the youthful part of the family. 

^ We must not omit to mention that every 

I young lady has her own private waiting maid^ 

g. solely employed by herself. They are, generally^ 

J good sempstresses, and clever in their particulaiy. 

I departments. Of all these servants, however, it 

must be remarked, that probably not more than twa 

or thf ee are entirely fed by the owner ; although, 

from the heat of the climate, few of the dished 

left at dimier can remain for the morrow. There 19 

always alnmdaace to be distributed, and this i« 

performed by either the head waiting-man, or tho 

.most trustworthy woman in the kitcheUw ^e^oxf 
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one is thus fully aware of his or her particulatr 
department^ in a house well managed, it prevents^ 
the slightest inconvenience from occurring to the 
heads, however unexpectedly a party of visitors 
may arrive. The kindness with which they are 
met, can only be equalled by the friendly entertain- 
ment they receive: themselves, their servants, an4 
quadrupeds, invariably find a cordial welcome and 
substantial fare. 

' For the above family, there must be both a phaeton 
and a gig, which are always of the lightest de- 
scription. At any rate, four good draft-horses, 
besides one riding horse, with trappings complete, 
for every member of the family ; a mule for each 
servant boy, and two or three spare ones to caOT 
sumpter-saddles for the conveyance of luggcigej, 
whenever the family makes an excursion from hp^ie. 
Oil such occasions, a number of women are sej^ 
moving along the road, smartly dressed, each carry- 
ing on her head a large band box, or hght truiiJ[y 
and also something of little weight in the hand. 
These are articles that would be injured by being 
strapped on the sumpter-saddle, and commonly hay^ 
a canvas covering by way of a guard from rain. 
As this party of carriers seldom separate on the 
journey, it is not inaptly termed ^'tlie trunk Jleei.:. 
Having said that every member of a family m^uat 
have his or her own riding horse, it becomes eiKr 
pedient to explain that there is no parish in Jaaiaic|ii 
devoid of mountains, on the sides, or even sunumt^ 
of which are generally built the proprietor's rc^. 
sidence, principally for the sake of the cool climate^ 
but also in consequence of the expansive view' 
hereby gained. 
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It tiien becomes obvious, should there be imuGb 
extent of lowland between the dwelling of a gen- 
tleman residing in one mountain^ and that of his 
friend on another, the lowland travelling on horse- 
back would be too fatiguing for the females; they 
therefore ride down their own hill, where a servant 
waits below with a vehicle to drive them to the 
foot of the other. A boy follows the carriage with 
their nags, which they mount to ascend the hill 
where their friend's house is situated. 

" The trunk fleeV is supposed always to start ere 
daylight, as before breakfast is invariably the time 
for travelling, but is generally seen winding up the 
hill just in time for the visitors to dress for dinner, 
should the distance be great or the weather bad. 
It must be here understood, that this description of 
visit is not for a dinner, or for a day or two, but very 
frequently for weeks. Sometimes the carrieige has 
to return, in consequence of the roads being moun- 
tainous and inaccessible. This is extremely incon- 
venient, because it compels the horses to do double 
work ; but is famous sport for the negro, who now 
has all his own way with the vehicle and horses, 
and can take his time, or hurry the animals, as he 
pleaseis. The roads, too, are a fine excuse, should 
he choose to loiter; for, in the country parts, unless 
you risk the springs of your chaise, more than any 
prudent man would be inclined to do, there is no 
possibility of proceeding for any distance at a quicker 
rate than six or seven miles an hour. Fortxmately, 
however, the climate is in favor of the animal; for 
if the groom has only the common humanity to rub 
the horse down for a few minutes, he may turn him 
into the pasture with perfect impunity, and there is 
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no fear of colds, cramps, &c., as in this country; 
but some boys are so cruel, and, withal, so lazy, as 
to drive the horses to the field, as soon as the bar- 
ness is taken off, thereby risking the life of perhaps 
a most valuable beast, merely to avoid a few mo- 
ments trouble to himself; but that he has done so, 
will never be confessed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Slavery ^Slave Ships — Importation — Description of the 
African Race — Character and Hahits^—Employment^-^ 
Definition of the Terms Estate, PUmtiaioni P&nn^ and 
Settlement — Curious Names of Places — Negro Honsmi 
Grounds, Gardens, and Stock — U^rriagesr - Negro Idetk, 
of Freedom — Estimated Value, and Depreciation of late 
Years — Burials — A necdote — Negro Property — JBim-n? 
ID ay s-^ Anecdote, 

As yet, little has been mentioned relative to the 
negro character, that would fiimish tlie reader with 
a proper idea of the being whose acts he is about ta 
find recorded. The time is now arrived for th^ 
information. As in this transient sketch it is neediest 
and would be superfluous, to particularize yearA 
and months, suffice to say, that ever since the yeas 
1655, when Great Britain commenced a permanent 
settlement of the West India Colonies, the slavek 
trade remained in full force until its abolition in the 
year 1807. During this immense space of time^ 
innumerable negroes were brought, by the sanction erf 
government, from the coast of Africa^ and settled oH 
the 'different properties then forming in the Weat 
India Islands. As erroneous reports have been 
industriously propagated, relative to the situation of 
the negro at the time he came into possession of tha 
European, his treatment on the occasion, and hia 
subsequent suflferings, it seems quite consistent with 
'the intention of this publication, that these wilfully 
exaggerated atatmnents should be corrected, and 
facts laid open. Pages have been written in pauH 

c5 
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pMets, tracts, and newspapers, and much without 
the slightest foundation, enumerating the horrid 
cruelties perpetrated by the whites, whilst entrap- 
ping the poor African in his native coxmtry — by 
dragging him from his parents, or his wife and 
children; the m eans used to lure him into their toils; 
the savage barbarity with which he was subsequently 
treated on board the vessel, where so many were 
crammed together, as scarcely to admit of one half 
arriving at the place of destination, and various other 
horrid narratives unnecessary to be detailed. It is not 
proposed to deny that cruelties were practised in 
some of the slave vessels employed in the traffic; nor 
is it to be contradicted, that, in some instances, 
negroes may have been clandestinely obtained; but it 
is asserted, and the information is gained from the 
most authentic sources, that the following is the 
actual arid ostensible method by which slaves were 
procured from the African slave-merchants by the 
captains or supercargoes of the vessels engaged in 
the trade while it lasted. 

The Africans are a race of mortals divided into 
countless tribes. Each tribe takes the name of the' 
district or country which it inhabits; such asCJongo,. 
Wawee, Nago, Eboe, Corrornentee, Papa, &c. 8cc* 
Among these tribes there are various petty chiefe, 
holding absolute power over the particular party 
or section he commands. From their wandering 
and licentious mode of life, inveterate feuds arisft, 
which terminate in deadly encounters. As they 
possess neither means nor incUnation to sub^st 
more than their own clan, whatever portion, on either 
side, escape with their lives, but are captured, were^ 
in, former days sacrificed in due form on the; 
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following morning, by way of reward and compensa- 
tion to the idol or deity the conquerors considered as 
having given them the victory. This indiscriminate 
immolation ceased, as soon as it was known that 
white men would give a value in trinkets, weapons, 
cloth, and other articles, for the prisoners. Thus, 
instead of murdering, and, in most eases, devouring 
their fellow -creatures, (for the Corromentees and 
many other nations zxeAnthrojpophagiy) they carried 
them in bonds to the coast, and there received a 
boon for having thus abstained from the commission 
of a revolting crime. If the purchase of these beings, 
so providentially snatched from a barbarous death, 
could constitute sin, then the government have it to 
answer for, who not only sanctioned the traffic, but 
made it compulsory on every settler to possess 
himself of a certain number of African labourers, 
according to the extent of his property : this point 
is not, however, here to be discussed. The negroes 
thus obtained, were carried over to the islands, and 
eventually sold to the planters. It frequently 
happened, that families of two, three, or even four 
individuals, were found to be among the cargo of 
slaves; and, in such cases, they were almost always 
purchased by the same person ^ for the sake of interest 
as well as humanity; although this well-known fact 
has been denied by the enemies of the colonies; 
and little or no work was expected, or exacted from 
any of them, until they became accustomed to the 
climate, and somewhat conversant with the language 
of the inhabitants. 

Years being now elapsed since the importation of 
slaves was suspended, it is a. very erroneous idea io 
suppose that most of them ar^ Africans. ShcmM 
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a correct census be taken at the present time^ and 
the black population properly classified, it is mocs 
than probable that nine-tenths would be found to be 
creeles. Certain it is, that, in some properties of 
considerable extent, there are not more than four oc 
five Africans out of two or three hundred slaves. In 
forming a judgment of the negro character, it is 
neither fair nor possible to decide, after a few monthi 
residence among them, as many have done; and 
this has caused the false opinions that now exist 
concerning that race throughout our own country. We 
are well aware that the offspring of parents habitually 
vicious, frequently follow them in their evil indi* 
nations. In hke manner, no one would feel ambitious 
to purchase a Saragossa colt, so long as the sire's 
reputation remained sullied, and notorious for vice. 
The wandering and predatory Hfe led by this salde 
race in their own country, must be considered as 
inimical to every good feeUng, and thus formed 
the breast into a nursery of mckedness ; with neither 
the light of religion, nor the laws of morality, as a 
guide, the heart became a receptacle for all oorriqpt 
passions, and the being thus constituted, vrss 
transported to the West Indies, with the additional 
untoward feeling of injury rankling in his bosom 
against his supposed oppressors. 

A negro of the present day is somewhat 'a different 
being. From his intercourse with the white people, 
and his altered mode of life, he has gained ao 
acuteness of perception, and a clearness of judgment, 
little inferior to many of his lighter coloured brethren^; 
but he still retains, to an enormous extent, a 
powerful incUnation to subtlety, sullenness, and 
indolence. His principal wish and ambition foi; 
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freedom is, that he may live a life of idleness* 
Ever careless of the morrow, he looks but for the 
gratification of to-day. A great many have for 
years been deemed trust^worthy; but the innumer- 
able instances of treachery from such individuals, 
developed during the course of the " Baptist insur- 
rection," as they themselves call it, have for ever 
deprived thie race of a title to that virtue. The negro 
is seldom active in his master's work; because he 
only considers it fair that he should save himself 
for his own when his master's hours are expired. 
He thiidts nothing of the most bare-faced .falsehood/ 
and is extremely plausible in his statiements and 
excuses. Those of the household may be deemed 
cleanly; but the generality are otherwise. It i» 
not true, that they are fond and kind parents; on 
the contrary, they generally care little for their 
oflFspring, otherwise than as a screen from labour : 
a few solitary exceptions may be found. A mis* 
taken idea prevails, that negroes have always fine 
white and even teeth ; this must have originated in. 
the contrast between the teeth and the skin, for there is 
no class of beings on earth whose dental organs are so 
imsound, uneven, and soon lost, which is occasioned 
by an inordinate propensity for sweets, hot peppers, 
tobacco, and spirits, at all hours of the day and night* 
Every thing is carried on the head, and it is 
astonishing what immense loads they will convey 
for a great distance; from eighty to one hun- 
dred pounds of their own yams or cocoas is not 
unusual to be taken to market. When we say their 
own, we mean that in their possession; because, 
whether grown on their own ground, or stolen from 
their master, it is still deemed their oum, particularly 
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in the article of corn, as the following anecdote 
will prove: A proprietor, who had been but a few 
weeks in the island, observing that much of his 
Indian corn had been stolen, reprimanded the 
watchman, and threatened to punish him if he 
permitted further depredation. The negro, 'wdth the 
greatest non chalance, immediately thus addressed 
the master : " Massa please, massa no know de way 
of dis country yet; when massa been longer wid me, 
massa will know how dem dibide de crop of com." 
"How, sir! what do you mean?" said the master: 
" do you suppose I will allow my com to be stolen 
when I go to the expence of putting a watchman in 
the com piece to protect it]" " No, massa, me no 
meati dat," replied the plausible fellow; " but me 
tell massa, for true^ how dem share de corn. Massa 
plant de corn wid him niggah (negro.) Massa clean 
it well, bumbye, com begin to get ripe, and bird 
take for him share. Niggah keep always taking 
for him share. Den, when quite ripe, massa take 
what is left/or him share! " 

Like the white person, a negro is of various size 
and shape, and the countenance varies considerably;: 
but, of course, the flat nose and thick lips in almost- 
all are striking features. His employment is so 
diversified, that it would be inexpedient to state- 
further, than that he does all the work of the estate, 
the plantation, and the penn. ^ 

It may be well here to explain that these pro- 
perties are denominated estates, where the sugar, 
rum, and molasses are produced. The plantation^* 
is a more general term, and comprehends those on 
which are cultivated coffee, pimento, ginger, cotton, * 
airow-root; and other minor products. The penn/ 
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answers exactly to our breeding farm, as on it arc 
bred horses, mules, steers, (i. e. oxen,) and all kinds^ 
of stock, and from which the butcher is supplied 
with fat cattle for the market. There is alsa 
another description of property, called a settlement, 
which may be merely a residence; or it may pro- 
duce, to a trifling extent, all the articles cultivated 
on the plantation. On most of these possessions are 
found either logwood, fustic, lignum-vitae, or ebony. 
In some of the mountain lands, cedar is in abund- 
ance; and there is no scarcity of mahogany, or other 
valuable timber, suitable to almost every purpose 
required. 

Where every body has a right to name his re- 
sidence as he pleases, it is not extraordinary that 
some ludicrous appellations should occasionally be 
met with. Thu^ we see the property of one, who 
has earned his money in the employment of a car- 
penter, called Axe and Adze. He, who has spent 
the early part of his life at sea, and subsequently 
become possessed of a comfortable settlement, will 
denominate it Main-top. The man of letters, wha 
enjoys pleasing recollections of his college life, resides 
at either Oxford, or Cambridge. He, whose favorite 
employment is a ramble with his dog and gun, will 
be satisfied to date his letters from no place but 
Sportsman*s Hall. The swain, who can never 
sufficiently tax his memory with the name of her 
from whom perhaps grim death alone has for ever 
separated him, feeds his imagination with melan- 
choly pleasure, by designating his residence Mount 
Elizabeth, or Catherine Hall. And that man, who 
deems it important that so renowned a name as the 
one he (probably by chance) possesses, should be 
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by him perpetuated, will not, hesitaie to 
his property b^ar it also; thus we find a Drunanand 
Lodge, a Riley's^ a Mount Vernon, a Vaughaan?^ 
Field, 8jc. As to the Mount Pleasants, The Retiio* 
ments, The Contents, The Friendships, The Pmss^ 
ped^, and The Retreats, they are innumerable. Biiir 
the most uncouth are generally such as are clois^ 
tened by the sable race, who have amassed sufficienb 
funds to purchase a small run of land and focBi: m 
settlement. Among others equally strange, we 
actually find. Be Thankful, Covaitry go so, Try See^ 
Q Cottage, Hog Hole, Come See, Thy all, Rurh^cL^wa/f 
Bay, ^c. and many others equally extraordinaxyw 

A negro turns out to his work by dayhght in fte 
morning, being simmioned by three cracks of t^ 
driver's whip : this instrument is now abdished, aoidr 
has been for some time, for any uses but as a.s«i>» 
stitute for a labour bell, and as an emblem of 
for the head man. He proceeds leisurely to 
his employment lies, and commences work with. \sm 
companions. The cooks to every gang prepare thei 
breakfast for each labourer. At about nine o'clock^ ' 
the whip cracks, and all enjoy their break&st» ws/k 
rest till the whip again sounds, about ten o'cloek^ fijc 
work: at half past one the conch shell is blown,, m 
a signal for dinner, and two hours' recreation is aovt 
allowed; at the expiration of which, the shdU itk 
heard again, and the work continues till nearly 
when aU return to their suppers and bed. 

It probably is not generally known, that 
negro has his house, large or small, on the prop€Xt|D 
to which he belongs, with a good sized garden ad^ 
joining. This is often erected by himself, but wkfc 
every assistance ixom his master, and consists of fiom 
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one to four, or even five to six rootas. Posts are 
firmly fixed in tbe groand, at a distance of three 
feet from each other; between th^e it is wattled, 
(similar to lathing J and plastered with mortar^ or 
good clay; the top is well covered with thatch, and 
made perfectly weather tight. Some are uncom-^ 
monly well furnished, and have hanging lampsL 
The garden is only a home concern, for a few yams, 
cocoas, peas, &c., when want of leisure, or a fit of 
laziness, prevents his going to the large ground; as, 
at a little distance, but usually on the same property^^ 
each negro has what is called "his ground.'* There 
is no limit to the extent of this piece of land; and 
some negroes, who are industrious, cultivate from 
a rood to an acre, or even more, changing to a new. 
s{)ot, as the old ground gets poor. Much money is 
mad^ by a steady negro, from the sajie of provision^ 
tobacco,, and com produced in his ground; also bji 
the rearing of poultry and pigs. Some aie allowed 
to keep cattle and sell the produce annually; and 
a few obtain permission to possess a horse, which, 
enables them to convey their produce to market in 
large quantities. 

In former days, anegro marriage was never heard 
of; but now, it is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence. When a couple make up their minds to m 
matrimonial connection, the permission of the mas« 
ter is applied for, and immediately granted. The 
sanction, in writing, being produced to the ministeri* 
all necessary fcmns are gone through, relative la 
as)dng in church, &c., and a day fixed, when tha 
union takes jdace. Friends are invited, and tbe 
usual ceremonies and festivities conclude the busH 
ness. On these occasions,, the master and mistiesi 
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generally contribute, if the individuals are worthy 
of their indulgence. Whenever it occurs near a Mo- 
ravian settlement, the minister, if asked, invariably 
perfonns the duty, without fee or reward. The whole 
party receive from the proprietor a glass of wine 
each, to drink this toast, "May the single be marriedi 
and soon so; may the married be happy, and long so.'* 
Previous to matrimony becoming at all general 
among the negroes, a worthy and pious couple, the 
owners of a fine coffee plantation, in a southern 
piarish, were extremely desirous of promoting its 
institution, and adopted all proper means for that 
purpose, by plainly pointing out to the pedple, the 
consequences of the sinful life they were leading, 
and affording ev^ry encouragement to such as, after 
due consideration, could make up their minds to 
enter the holy state. A length of tiihe elapsed ere 
a single candidate came forward; at last, cHie pair 
put in their claim to the promised indulgences, 
stating their wiUingness to become man and wife. 
The prudent mistress, although rejoiced to see a 
commencement, felt it her duty to postpone the 
ceremony, imtil she could be convinced that the 
feelings of the individuals were such towards each 
other as to warrant a fair prospect of a favour- 
able result. They were daily instructed in the 
various responsibilities of the married state, and the 
consequences of a deviation from their duty clearly 
shown. Weeks of this probation and preparation 
passed; and, when deemed fit subjects, a day was 
fixed for the imion in due form. It will readily be 
supposed, that neither master nor mistress had been 
backward in presents, by way of encouragement to 
those who were about to be united, and as a& 
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incitement to have associates to follow so good aa 
example. The day arrived, and at the appointed 
hour every thing was ready for the performance of 
the ceremony, but (novel like) no bride made her 
appearance. The forlorn bridegroom expressed him- 
self quite ready and willing to perform his contract, 
and could not account for the absence of his in- 
tended. Messengers were sent in search of her, but 
she was nowhere to be found: at length they dis- 
covered her, concealed in an obscure comer of the 
property, with a determination, fixed and immoveable, 
to continue her former mode of life, giving, as a 
reason for such resolution, that she had lived vnih. the 
man for many years, in peace and comfort, without 
being married, and that she felt quite certain, if 
they were thus tied together, not to be separated, 
he would beat and ill-treat her, and they would be 
miserable. No entreaties, no persuasions, no pro- 
testations, on his part could prevail on her to alter 
her determination. 

In the preceding remarks respecting houses, &c, 
it win be borne in mind, that negroes of fair character 
are more particularly alluded to; but there are a 
great many who possess neither house nor groxmd, 
pig nor poultry, and have scarcely a shirt to their 
backs — such may be termed ^^ the scum" of each 
property. Their habits are vicious; and their ideas 
gross and depraved in the extreme. They shun 
their work, rob their master and their companions 
with impunity, and would not so much as erect a 
" wig-wam " to rest in at night; but skulk about, 
and sleep under trees, or in the hut of any one that 
will afford them shelter. They are constantly found 
in the hospital, afflicted with some inveterate sore. 
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€ic loathsome disease : on the cure being effected, 
J3«ither threats, entreaties, nor even indulgence, eafi 
induce an improvement in their character or meds 
of living. The sun rises, not to brighten, b«t te 
exhibit the same dull, lazy, dirty-looking animal 
sneaking to the field, invariably behind the restj 
and only sets, to hide his profiigate and nefeaicM 
actions from those he is about to plunder. 

As regards freedom, their ideas can be better judgecl 
of by what fell from one of themselves, than froA 
any opinions we can form. A conversation on tlMi 
subject, sometime previous to the rebellion actuallji 
taking place, the particular^ are as follow :***Oiie d 
the owners of a large penn, in the parish of St; 
Elizabeth, once met a mulatto slave belonging to 
the property near the bridge at Black River, who 
bore an excellent character, and had realized fl 
considerable simi of money by his various oecoft^ 
tions, as saddler, shoe-maker, hair-cutter, n|»hel« 
sterer, fidler, and horse-dealer. He had a laisgi 
house, well furnished, with a sideboard in Us 
dining room, and a Grecian lainp hanging inhis^^hall; 
If a mule, mare, or cow, was to be disposed of hf 
any other of the slaves, he was applied to first, asdl 
knew he had cash always by him. By geneial 
good conduct he had gained the confidence ef hjg 
master, who, among other questions, put to him thi 
following: — "Now, William, you have no doiribi 
heard a great deal lately about the negroes gettiag 
t3ieir freedom: I know you are^a sensible man^ ani 
can judge correctly what would be the conseqaesce; 
if freedom was granted to every slave indiacrni^ 
nately. Tell me, what you think would happen ; teH 
me, if you wovld wish it ; and what is the ojmuon df 
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ike negroes. Do not disguise your sentiments, for 
there can be no harm in what you may now say ta 
me." This was his reply: " Massa, de plain trute 
is, if every body make free, some niggah so vile, 
dat many of we, who hab a little property, would 
be murdered first, to get de money and de stock. 
Massa, as for me, I could'nt dare to go over dat 
bridge, because dem all know I make money by my 
trades. Next, massa, dem would break and burn 
buckra house, and murder buckra man while him 
house burning. Den, massa, dem get plenty [of 
rum, dem drink too much, and fight for buckra wife; 
de Uquor too trong for dem head, so dem kill each 
oder, till only few left, and day run to de woods, 
because king of England would send him soldier 
to shoot all de rest. Massa, believe me, dat aU 
true.'* 

With respect to the value of negroes, it is quite 
impossible to state any thing accurate, as the de- 
preciation has been so rapid and so enormous. From 
fifteen to twenty years ago, a good tradesman^ 
(mason, carpenter, smith, saddler, &c.) of fair cha- 
racter and healthy constitution, would have brought 
from £180. to £200. currency; an able field male 
negro of the above description, from £140. to £170. 
currency; a female, fi-om £110. to £130. currency; 
4Stout youths and girls, from £70. to £100.; a 
healthy infajit, about £20. to £25.; and those of 
inferior description, proportionably lower in price. 
During the last seven yearfe, if even a purchaser 
could be found, one quarter of the above sums would 
jiot have been offered, for the remark was, Who 
would buy what is going to be taken away forcihly ? 
, What a severe punishment is here inflicted on the 
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individual, whose only crime is, the having inheri 
from his fore&thers a species of property now deemei] 
untenable^ by reason of the presumed intellectaal 
advances made in humanity. 

It has been supposed by some, and even asserted 
as a fact, that a negro, after dissolution, is mere^ 
thrown into a hole dug by his companions to receive 
his body, which is altogether false. Certain it is; 
that the clergyman is not always expected to p^ 
form the duties of burial ; because, were this tk 
case, the number of divines in each parish must b6 
quadrupled at least, and even then, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge could not supply them 
in sufficient abundance, as the mortality would be 
so great, from the risk of the climate, and the 
labour of the vocation. Every deceased negro is 
now decently coffined and interred. The fiineial 
service is performed by the proprietor or over- 
seer, on the property, and the remains are attended 
to the grave by the friends and relatives of the 
departed slave with all due reverence and decorum. 

A white individual, however, was once very 
differently treated, as the sequel of the following tale 
will prove: it was a custom formerly, but very 
properly, of late years, falling into disuse, that every 
person attending a funeral should afterwards remain 
and partake of a meal called second breakfast, but 
which was, in fact, a large dinner. It happened that 
a jovial old gentleman died at his coffee plantation, in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, and a very numerous party 
attended for the ostensible purpose of committing his 
remains with decency to the grave. It was just at " 
the period denominated the seasons, when heavy 
rains frequently commence about mid-day, or a littla 
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after^ and ofi^n continue till after dark. As the 
clergymen had a long distaiice to come, and was 
besides rather advanced in years, it was not pos- 
sible to name an earlier hour than twelve o'clock, 
and it was hoped the ceremony at least would be 
conduded ere the rain should fall. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the procession reached the grave, which 
was at some distance from the house, when a tre- 
mendous shower compelled a precipitate retreat. 
Thinking it might soon cease, the corpse was left at 
the grave, (the negro bearers having absconded,) 
but it was covered over with a few cloaks, coats, &c. 
Instead of abating, the storm increased; and, after 
waiting a considerable time, it was agreed to take 
the meal first, and thus afford time for the weather 
to clear. As there was no cessation, the party as- 
sembled vrithin by some means entirely forgot the 
the party remaining without, and night closed upon 
them ere it was recollected that the burial had not 
taken place. Most of the attendants had, from 
frequent potations, become perfectly oblivious, and 
nothing could induce a negro at that time of night, 
and during such terrible weather, to undertake the 
task of reconveying the corpse into the house The 
thunder and lightning, rain and wind, were tremen- 
dous, and thus the body remained, until the follow- 
ing morning, when clearer weather, and clearer 
heads, enabled the clergyman to perform the duty, 
in presence of those who had remained. 

The gross ignorance, or wicked malevolence, of 
certain hired itinerant fanatics, has also induced 
them to circulate a report, that should a negro die 
possessed of any effects, they become the property 
of his master; and are seized upon by him. Far, 
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far indeed, is this from the truth; becai^e every; 
thing is distributed with the most scrupulous exactr 
ness according to the directions of the deceased;^ 
and long before the fatal pejiod are his relations and 
friends informed by ^ him of his intentions : should^ 
however, the death be sudden, his family inherij; 
^cording to the strictest laws of primogeniture- ^ 
As, in the course of the following narrative, .tl^ 
reader may feel somewhat sceptical relative to th(^ 
facility with which negroes are stated to travel ]ij^ 
night through bye- ways, and through deep woods ^ok 
districts, supposed to admit of no egress or regres% 
it may be expedient to apprize him, that on ahaosl 
every property, comprising even a modeiute 
number of negroes, there will be found a ceitaiii 
portion of worthless ones, designated " run-a-waysj* 
These are the worst of the race; who, having €Qi% 
initted crimes innumerable^ and frequently receive! 
the merited castigation» are become so hardened, m 
vice, that they appear reckless of their future dat^ 
racter and prospects.* After some extensive robberj, 
or daring adventure, they betake themselves to tie 
woods, and join one of the parties already established 
in some deep recess;, secret cavern, or cockpit Tbe 
cultivation of a piece of land, for provisions for ibm i 
own consumption, generally furnishes some hoim 
daily emplo)anent to these outcast wretches, whOt 
sleep and eating occupies the remsunder; but, undef 
the shadow and concealment of darkness, they cou^ 
mit their depredations on the neighbouring provifiion* 
grounds, and cut their secret paths from one place U 
another. Previous to the insurrection of 1831, ip 
well known and so numerous w^ere these places ol 
resdezvous, that it was scarcely possible to ^b| 
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serious fault with a negro, but he was sure to absent 
himself from his work, without ceremony, and join 
the run-a-ways. 

One instance, among thousands, may suffice. A 
gentleman having three pair of sawyers at work in 
the moimtainous part of his property, at a spot 
where he himself could not superintend them, as no 
horse could travel up, finding for weeks together 
that only one quarter of the customary work was 
performed, he ordered them to bring home all their 
tools, and commence peeling ginger with the rest of 
the people. They did so for some days, but instead 
of peeling from eighteen to twenty-five pounds, the 
usual average, they never exceeded five or six 
pounds, nor could the overseer get them to do more. 
He, therefore, told them one morning, that if they did 
not make better work during the day, they should 
be employed in digging and carrying the ginger 
instead of peeling. They performed the short com- 
pliment again, and absconded to the woods at night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ikformation as to the Management, Produce^ 8fe, of th 
different kindt of Property, with themode rfmantrfoftmri^ 
ifsfixpfirtalle Cowmpdity^Provision Grounds— Allowanfi 
to the Head People — ffospital-^The variotu Gangt- 
Tradesmen — Effects of the Deficiency Law^Overseers 
their Emoluments and Responsibility — Booh'keepers^ 
Pensioners from various Causes, 

X^^nar;rowi limits of thi^ publication preclude ai 
e^l^ed detail of any particular subject) consequents 
brevity must be tolerated, even on heads with wbid 
the.res^e^.r^qfiires.at any rate to be made partifUlj 
accm^u^ted. Under^ the designation of "prqperi^\ 
will, faU: estates, plantations, penns, settlements^ ap^ 
^ residences. On the first of these, the suga]:. caoi 
a^Que is cultivated} a$ the produce for exj^rti 1^ 
is planted at twp se^^^o^ of, tiiey^ar^ vi2u ^i^t 
and: autumn. The stoutest of the. negroes ai^e ep)r 
ployed to dig oblong trenches, at certain distances; 
which are called cane-holes, and into which, having 
previously been properly manured, are placed slipe 
of the sugar cane, having a knot or joint in eadi; 
these are covered over and left to grow. Immenfle 
fields are thus prepared in the spring, and this crop 
is ready to cut at Christmas. Some estates commence 
just before, but many defer putting about the mill 
until (^ter, the holidays. This season somewhat 
resembles our harvest, as groups of labourers an 
seen cutting bundles of the cane, which, being pre* 
viously divested of their tops and leaves, are thrown 
into a cart or waggon, and conveyed to the boilings 
house yard. The canes are now thrust between tin 
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rollers of theiuill>, b^ wbioh the juice iaesqpreased, 
and' the refuse cuie,. so crushed, ishudiaside foriiiel; 
The cane-tops, are excellent fix)difor the cattle; butr 
much of it is also used for fuel. The juice firom» the 
mill is cairiedby gutterings into the boiler, and aft«r. 
having gone sufficiently' through its fiery orded^; 
passes into the taitch, where it receives the tempeI^^ 
lime, &C., and being removed into flat vessels, called; 
*' skips" proceeds gradually through the process (£ 
granulation. This completed, the skips are emp- 
tied into casks, standing upon joists^ forming a^kind* 
of open platform in the curing-house, over. a. woodeit 
inclined plane, leaning to the centre. In the bottomi 
of each cask a few holes are perforated, and ruidse8< 
inserted to keep them >open. Now commences the; 
process of draining. All the molasses that escapaS' 
finds its way, by means of the incUned.plane hef^e 
described^ and gutterings,. into the still^iouse, And^ft' 
subsequently transformed by distillation into JaxrmoA 
rum. The sugar being thoroughly freed, firom^ the- 
molasses, the cask is filled, and headed.up ready foR 
shipment. During this period; called ** crop time,*! * 
the estates* people are sdloweda moderate share of ^ 
sugaxrcane to eat, .of which they are extremely fond> , 
also as.muchfof the delicious liquor ag they choose, 
to. drink. Hiis species of indulgence is. certainly^ 
excessively liberal, and greatly decreases the pfro^- 
prietors' advantages, as regards the. qpAotity oS 
produce; but- the negroes fatten upon it, and acre 
remaikably healthy during the whole time. 

TheautunuiyOr "fallpiattt" asitis called, cosies- 
in.at the latter end of the crop; asod the business ia. 
pretty wdl over Jiy-May or June, juslefis the seasonhitf 
J becBliigkwajdtjOg^the pHantingJhag bocft dwetoalata 
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' For value and consequence, coffee comes next on 
the list. In fonning these plantations, rich virgin 
mountain land alone will answer; small patches 
sometimes grow, and even flourish, in the lowlands, 
but there are no lowland coflFee plantations. The 
land must be fallen, burnt off*, and cleared in time 
for planting either in spring or autumn. Immense 
numbers of pegs are then procured, each about two 
feet long, and a line about one hundred yards in 
length, having small pieces of rag inserted at every 
four or five feet, according to the distance apart 
the coffee-trees are intended to be planted; the 
line is stretched, and a peg put down at each bit 
of rag; at five feet distance from this range, the 
same is again done, until the field is entirely 
pegged. 

Next comes the planting gang, who insert one 
coffee-plant on each side of every peg; these 
plants have been procured from any ruinate cr 
old coffee-piece, as the berry grows without further 
attention wherever it falls, and have had the 
tops and roots properly trimmed. 'This new plan- 
tation is kept free of weeds, and either thinned 
or supplied, as necessary, in two or three months 
afterwards, leaving one good tree at each peg. 
A very sUght sprinkUng of berries will appear on 
each tree in two years, increases in the thiiid, 
and at the fourth the field is in full bearing. 

As soon as the berries are what is called " cherry 
ripcy* or a little before crop commences, the negroes 
gather them in baskets, delivering a certain quantity 
by dusk every evening during the crop, according to 
the stage and extent of the bearing. These ripe 
berries the next day go through a machine called a 
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'^ptUper,^* by which they are divested of the outside 
skin, and glutinous substance between the skin and 
berry. After being well washed in cisterns built 
for the purpose, the whole of the thus purified berries 
are spread out on immense ranges of mason-work 
platforms, called '^barbicues** and exposed to the 
heat of the sun all day, being frequently turned and 
shifted with rakes and shovels of a particular con- 
struction. At night, each barbicueful is safidy 
pushed up into a centre compartment of the barbicuey 
called a '*i<issecott,'^ and covered with a tarpaiilm. 
Next morning the contents of the bassecott are spread 
abroad on the barbicue, and about eight or ten days 
of this process, in fine hot weather, cures it. The 
next operation is the grinding mill, which cracks off 
the parchment skin, without injury to the blue berry 
inside. All this then passes through the "fanner,** 
which throws the trash oneway, and the clear berry 
another, without injury. The latter now goes into 
the "picking room," where the negroes, standing at 
an inclined desk with a hole at the bottom part, 
separate from the good coffee all that is broken, 
discoloured, or in any way exceptionable; the refuse, 
so expelled, is designated *' triage.'* This is termed 
*' hand-picking y The good coffee is now put through 
different wire sieves, to separate the various sizes 
and quaUties, and is eventually, casked, shook down, 
rammed, marked, ahd sent down to the wharf for 
shipment. Some minor plantations, not possessing 
the expensive machine called the " the pulper,'* 
merely dry the berry while in the pulp, mill, fan, 
and cask it ; but the sample is never so fine. 

Ginger is propagated from sets, or plants, which 
being dug from a worn-out ginger piece, or ground 
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.have their ;root6:alTeEdy attaohed, and only require 
i^rbe^Q{]ierly tvimmed; hxxtitmmt have good hmd, 
Xhe ^plants are placed lin trenches, dug for the 
pinrpose, at ra distance of about tivo.feet apcuft^ and 
10^ planjbs ^le set:at>eight or nine inches wide in the 
"ttenohes. The best time for planting is the fiedl. 
3Ihe tnrop commences in spring. The negroe)s use 
W spades, l^it dig ihe ;ginger with their hoes ; the 
muGlU is lieJEit on Itbe ground foriplants, andthelaxge 
taought home for :peelii]g. Every negro then Teceives 
Hittittdljknife&omtheoyerseer, with which he pMs, 
vfts mea% 'ftsbe can, the outer skin from the gingfer; 
anfl, foT'ifrhepuopose of cleanliness, keeps the peeled 
pieces in ^a-tub of clean water, until the day's work as 
-weighed. Gro^^^ tpersons ought to peel from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds a day, when they have not 
to ;dig also, but many can doimore. Youths and 
gidS'mi^'do from eight to fifteen pounds, according 
tp their 'ocipability. The ginger is then placed dh 
clean rush mats, on the barbicue, exposed to the heat 
Tof the :8un, and carefully turned as often as possible 
during the day. In this half-dry state, it must not 
on any account get wet, or it will produce mouldi- 
nees, and render it unsaleable. When quite dry, it 
is generally divided into three separate samples or 
qualities: the largest and whitest being the priiiie, 
the next best being the second quality, and the rest 
the inferior, or " triage," as in cofiee. The various 
samples are now separately casked, shook down^ and 
headed up, as mentioned of sugar and coffee. 

Pimento, or aUspice, is of spontaneous growtliy 
and abnost invariably sown by the birds in IwadB 
jfaexmed ^^a^inate,^* which means such as have been 
yxsei till woni outy and then allowed to jgrow up on 
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bushes and weeds, ilntil time dhall have again 
supplied it with sufficient heart to bettr the pimento 
trees, and indigenous grasses. Of ail ^oduoe, the 
pimento requires the least care and labour. In 
three dr four years after the ruinate is cleared up» 
fhe pimento begins to beiar, dnd increases in size 
told fruit rapidly. The tree lives tb a tgreat^age, 
and in time occupies much space. Whenuhe Ijeities 
are 'full, but 'not ripe, the crop is gath€tfed1)yti0g*o6fe, 
^me of whom cUmb the treed, while ollher^ ftexmiti 
below, having forked sticks with which they 'htetsk 
off the fruit branches. The more the tree is mu- 
tilated, the more it is productive. Stese %eriies, 
'stripped from the boughs, are dried dn the hot 
barbicue, ctetased from dust, broken leaves, &c., by 
being oCcasionsQly fanned in the breeze; aond, when 
sufficiently cured, ptit into coarse bags, made for tihe 
purpose, sewed up, marked, and sent -down to the 
wharf for shipment. 

Prom the late sad depreciation in the price of 
cotton, that article has ceased to be cidtivated, 
and 16 now almost entirely exploded from the West 
Indies, as the low prices furnish no return for the 
labour; it is therefore needless to supply any account 
of its mtanufacture or growth; but the former is 
simple, and the latter easily learnt. 

Arrow-root is propagated by sets, or plants, 
which are pUt into the ground at almost any period 
from spring to autumn, provided the weather be 
not decidedly dry. The plants are usually placed 
at from three to six feet asunder, in rows, with peas 
or beans between each plant, which come out long 
before the arrow root is ready; thus allowing it room 
to spread after its neighbour is removed. When 
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ripe, the root, which grows to an enormous size, in 
some cases, is dug up and well washed. Large tubs 
x)f clean water are then in readiness, and immense 
tin graters. The arrow-root is now, without delay, 
grated into the tubs of water, for it must not be dug 
until all is prepared for the process^ When a suffi- 
cient quantity is grated, the whcAe mass is wdl 
stirred up together, pressed through a sieve into a 
clean empty tub, and allowed to stand for a night, 
the refuse being retained in the sieve, with which 
the negroes manufacture a kind of coarse cake. By 
the follawing morning the arrow-root becomes a 
sediment at the bottom of the tub, when the water 
is carefully poured oS, fresh water put in, well stired 
about, and allowed again to stand. This operation 
is performed three or four times. When sufficiently 
cleansed, the arrow-root is well dried in the sim, on 
clean table-doths; and, when in a state of perfect 
aridity, it is ready for use, or exportaticMi. , 

Castor oil is next in the list of inferior products, 
and is manufactured after two methods. The tree 
or shrub from which it is produced ranks with the 
hardiest of West India plants. The nut, or bean, 
may be put into the ground at any period of the. 
year, no matter how slovenly. In the course of five 
or six weeks it is in blossom at various parts> and 
soon forms an each a cluster af pods, every one 
producing four or six nuts. If not pulled as soon as 
ripe, the sun will crack the pod, and the nut falls 
to the ground, where it again grows spontaneously. 
It is, however, customary to break off the clusters 
when at maturity, and dry them in the sim. Thb 
nuts, being extracted, are pounded in a mortar, and 
put into a large iron pot nearly fall of water, whieh 
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is boiled for some bours, and the scum removed. 
Any old negro is capable of managing the oil 
process. When perfectly cleared of the scum it is 
allowed to cool, the fine clear oil is perceived floating 
on the top of the water, and requires only to be put 
into bottles or casks. The other process is even more 
simple, but requires a machine, called an oil-press, 
into which the ripe nuts are placed, and the oil 
carefully pressed out of them. This method does 
not yield so much oil, but it is of fine quality, and 
nearly firee from the usual offensive smell conse- 
quent on the common boiling plan. This kind is 
called cold^raivn oil, and bears the highest price. 
The arrow-root and oil are mostly manufactured on 
small settlements by people of colour. 

It has been said, that most properties produce 
-some of the woods: as logwood, fustic, Ugnum-vitee, 
or ebony; and those in the mountains are seldom 
devoid of timber, such as cedar, mahogany, broad- 
leaf, bullet-tree, blood- wood, wild orange, dog-wood, 
Santa Maria, and a variety of other kinds, useful for 
bttilding-boards and shingles. 

It may also be observed, that all have their corn- 
-fields; that is, the maize, or India corn ; and some 
-cultivate what is called the Guinea corn also. 
Independent of these crops, there is no place with- 
out its provision ground, which supplies the pro- 
prietors' and overseers* houses, with yams, cocoas, 
plantains, peas, arrow-root, oil, musk and water 
melons, pine-apples, mangoes, &c. If, however, the 
produce of this piece of land was. confined merely 
"to the purposes for which it is ostensibly appro- 
.priated, many of the worthless class of negroes on 
the property would be absolutely starved. It is, 
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consequeiUly, from this magazines, that basdcet loads 
of provisions are distributed every week to such as 
are either too lazy, or too feeble, to work their own 
allotments: to the former^ to prevent immedia4ie 
starvation, and in the hope of inducing a change 
of conduct; and to the latter, for the sake of hu- 
manity. 

The penn has been reserved till the last, al* 
though it ranks in respectability and respon^bilky 
with the first, only because it produces nothii^ 
in general for exportation, save and except its dye 
'and hard woods. The duties of the negro^ on this 
kind of property, are by no means laborious. A 
certain portion of them belong to the horse-stable, 
whose duty it is, under the head groom, to bring 
in the horses for sale in the morning, rub and 
clean them well down, and go through the various 
gradations of breakling to the saddle luid draft At 
the usual periods the horses are fed, watered, and 
turned into the pastures. These grooms dso cleaa 
the stable, ^repair the tackling, twist new ropes, and 
clean the break and harness; another division be- 
kmg to the breeding cattle department. All this is 
ttoder the charge of a trusty and skilful n^o^ 
called the head penn-^eeper, who has several as* 
sistants, and a vast number of boys, who scour the 
postures, on some dd mare oar hack, and bring in 
all stray animals. In the penn-keeper's duty, all 
milking, dressing and curing, breaking of steers to 
the cart, &c., is included; and it is the province of 
the head penn-keeper to report to the overseer all 
increase cv decrease of stock, gaps in fences, iar 
trasions from neighbouring cattle, &c. These meo^^ 
and all bead people, with the drivers on eveary 



property, receive a bottle of rum eadb, every Satur- 
day night, with miany other indulgences. 

The rest of the negroes, are divided into parties, 
called gcmgs, and their work is apportioned to their 
abilities. The fir^, or great gang^ consisting of the 
ablest people, undertake the chipping of logwood, 
making and mending of fences, planting of cotti, 
provisions, and such like; whfle the '* second gang I' 
consisting of the more aged, and the youth of both 
sexes, from about thirteen to eighteen years of age, 
are employed in lighter works. Such as hoeing the 
weeds from the grass, clearing com pieces, sheUing 
com, &c. There is also a small gang, comprising 
all juvenile negroes, too ytnmg to join the isecond 
gang, which are stiled the small gang, and are 
employed in carrying grass to the horse^table in 
little bundles two or three times a day, and wild 
vine to the hog-stye in the morning, at mon, and 
again iti the evening. 

On every property of any extent is an hospital, 
caUed the hot-house, for the reception of sick ne- 
gtoes, where great attention is paid to all who are 
reaUy indisposed. A white medical man is also 
^egiihtrly paid for his attendance, wheniever re- 
qtd^; and a medicine chest, well supplied, is kept 
in the overseer's house, A careM negrd is excusied 
tpom afl work, entirely to give up his or her whde 
attention daily at this place, and nightly, wheti 
necessary. 

The masons, carpenters, iScc, work under the head 
mim of each department; and on a penn, there is 
tisiially a saddler or two, who repair the dama^ 
done by the young colts to the haraess. 
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There is a driver to each gang, and a driveress 
to the small one. The head driver is the man 
responsible for all. To him the overseer looks for the 
orders being carried into effect. Formerly, the 
situation of overseer was frequently filled by ad- 
venturers of low degree, who had repaired to the 
West Indies without a shilling, perhaps little cha- 
racter, and no education. They could easily first 
obtain the appointment of book-keeper, with a salary 
of £50. currency a year, although they never saw 
a book and had none to keep, because the Deficiency 
Law authorized the collecting constable to levy .a 
tax on the proprietor of £3. for every negro over and 
above the number served for by the white people m 
the property. 

For every fifty negroes one white man must be 
employed; and in the same ratio for whatever numr 
ber were on the property. In some instances, these 
individuals applied themselves earnestly, and veiy 
soon learnt the business of a planter, by which means 
they got an appointment, elsewhere, as overseer, 
with, probably, double or treble salary; and, by 
various kinds of traffic,, (in some cases not the most 
honourable,) money was rapidly obtained, in con- 
sequence of which, many of them at that time held 
the first rank> and were the most wealthy of ^e 
community. It will, nevertheless, be naturally con- 
cluded, that they have borne, and continue to bear, 
irreproachable characters. Latterly, however, young 
gentlemen, of good families and education, have im- 
dertaken, and well performed the duties of the 
overseer's situation, generally sons of proprietors 
who had nothing better to hold out to their offspring; 
and the result is, an immense meUoration in the 
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treatment of the negro, and an improvement in that 
class of white society. 

Where the proprietor is an absentee, and his at- 
torney, or representative, is residing at a distance, 
the overseer is considered the father of the family. 
He hears all complaints, redresses grievances^ issues 
orders, and is responsible to the attwney for the right 
management of the property. He is removeable at a 
moment's warning, and can claim nothing but the 
salary due to him up to the time of his discharge. 
His compensation for services varies from about 
£80. to £200. currency; and, in scwne cases, even 
more is given, under peculiar circumstances; but 
the perquisites and other emoluments are incalcu- 
lable. Those on sugar estates, generally receive 
the highest salaries. One good sized penn or plan- 
tation, from £120. to £160. is the average. In- 
dependent of this annual stipend, and advantages 
above alluded to, overseers, book-keepers, and all 
white people, are found in every thing, except their 
clothing. They have a flock of sheep, a herd of 
swine, and a fowl yard, at their own disposal; a 
leurge ground, well stocked in provisions, and a cer- 
tain supply of rum and sugar, allowed annually for 
the service of the property, besides the use of the 
servants and stock thereon. The overseer's house 
is always sufficiently furnished, and seldom without 
one or two spare beds. After the day's labour, the 
drivers, and other head men, give an account of 
what work is done, and receive orders for the fol- 
lowing day; also gives directions, and makes what 
alterations he deems expedient. He invariably rides 
to inspect how things are proceeding in the different 
departments, and is expected to devote his whole 
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time to the property duties, bat this is very seldom 
the case ; formerly, indeed, many of them led a most 
loose and profligate kind of life. 

Tbe book-keeper is almost a non-entity in some 
places, as he has no ai:d;hority from the overseer, 
and the driver looks upon him as little else than a 
spy over kis actions. In fsiict> be is merely in the 
field to see whether or not the driver keeps aU his 
people at their proper work, without partiialitjf, 
favour, or affection. In the mean time, if he is 
inclined to learn, he may soon become acquainted 
with enough of the management to enable him to 
better his situation; and the step from book-keepet 
to overseer, with even a small salary at first, is equal 
in consequence and oomfott to that of a lieutenant 
in the army bemg raised to the rank of captain. 

On every property there will be found a few 
pensioners, dependant on the overseer's bounty, 
favoured either frcMn extreme age, fc^mer good be- 
haviour, or some cf&er circumstance. Perhaps an 
industrious female, with four or five small children, 
will be seen sitting on the steps of the house, wait- 
ing to receive a contribution, for herself and smal 
squady as socm as the overseer has completed his 
repast; or one of weak intellect, anxiously gazing 
for the accustomed benefaction. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Religious Instruction — Adult and Infant Schools — 
Martman Missionaries — Theliishop and Clergy — Amuse* 
memU — C^ntftim ^ tihe Term Creole — Anecdote — Gume^ 
Fisk — CrtMer und Fisherman : the Duties and Mode 6f 
Catching desorihed — Land Turtle: method of obtaining 
them — Hog Hunting — Lobsters^ Muscles^ and Cockles — 
Ogsters growing on Trees explained — The Mannatecy 
or Sea Calf, 

NoTHiK^kas tended mare tocast UBmented odium 
on the system of mancigement pursued in the West 
India Islands, than the false and malicious reparts 
that have been raised by the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and its myrmidons, relative to the deficiency of 
religious instruction provided for the lic^o popula- 
tion: fbr it has not only been asserted that the 
pastors were inadequaie, or vnwiUing^ to their duties ; 
bttttibat the proprietors were decidedly averse to 
the propagation of the Gospel among their be- 
iBf^ted slaves. The fakcy of these statements, 
may be easily exposed, by reference to the reports 
of the House of Assembly, on tiie subject of negro 
religious instruction; the minutes of the various re- 
sdutions entered into by the vestrios, and other 
parochial meetings, for the last jrear at least; and 
the annual Reports of the Mcnravion Missionary So- 
<ie^9 remarkable alike £or their unassuming lan- 
guage, and their strict adherence to trutib. In former 
times, and, indeed, till mthin the last fifteen or 
sixteen years, one minister was deemed suflBdent 
fe each panaL An additiim was then made of 4i 
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curate, and afterwards speedily followed the stipai* 
diary curates, thus trebling the number. 

Several catechists were then appointed, and 
schools formed, in various parts of the different 
parishes. All this, however, although a great 
boon to the black and brown free population, did 
not much benefit the working negro, consequently 
the more pious and benevolent portion of soci^ 
instituted private schools on their own properties, 
and at their own expence, fixing certain hours fcr 
tuition. In some instances, teachers were hired 
solely for this purpose. The Infant Schools are 
continued at intervals throughout the day. Those , 
for the elder children lasted two hours; and tbe 
instruction of the adults proceeded in the evenings 
after daily labour had ceased. 

In addition to the clerical gentlemen above 
alluded to, it may be remarked^ that Missionaiiit 
has been sent out from numerous societies ; bpt 
those of the Moravian Mission seemed most iXh 
dustrious, and consequently proved most suecessftL 
They devoted their whole time S(dely to the i^ 
ligious instruction and improvement of the black 
and brown population, whether bond or free, Md 
established schools in many districts. To this sect 
the proprietors are indebted for the inculcation of 
moral and religious duties among the slaves,^ but tke 
good work performed by the Moravian Missionalj 
was unfortunately defeated by the contrary doc- 
trines propagated by these of the Baptist penmft* 
sion. In many of those private schools the childnm 
were soon taught to read the Bible accurately; aa4 
invmably attended divine worship morning ud 
evening, at which they always assisted in singiag 
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appropriate hymns. It must be granted that all this 
improvement has occured during the last fifteen or 
sixteen years. 

The aboUtion of Sunday markets, also, in a great 
measure, tended to the better observance of the sab- 
bath; and many of the slaves, who never entered 
the church formerly, are now remarked as regular 
attendants. The rectors and curates have also be- 
come more profitable servants in their vocation 
since the arrival of the bishop, evidently proving 
that the head alone was wanting to set the machine 
in motion. His lordship has effected considerable 
improvement in the clergy belonging to his diocese; 
and, by the appointment of rural deans, has con- 
trived to obtain a true knowledge of their habits aixl 
inclination to usefulness. 

With respect to churches, additions have been 
made in every parish; and there is now certainly 
no deficiency of shepherds or folds, if the flock feel 
inclined to assemble. To an attentive observer the 
fact must be glaringly evident, that every class of 
society has undergone a partial melioration, since 
the hght of the gospel has been more widely diffused. 
The intoxication and debaucheries formerly prac- 
tised now rarely if ever occur. It cannot be denied, 
that, in many cases, the means are vanished; but 
we may hope the inclination has accompanied them. 
The general character of the second class of society 
is certainly marked by steadiness and industry, 
lybere alone was formerly witnessed licentiousness 
and want of application. This change must have a 
f|ood eflect on the lower classes, from the improved 
example being constantly before their eyes. 
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In the first fgrade of W6st India sbciiety, which, 
•of course, iliclades (proprietors and their &niili0B, 
professional individuals, merchants, &c«, we hmre 
'the;finest'8pecimens'of ho^italityand liberal ideas. 
To be a stranger in the island, furnishes suffident 
olaims to kindness and assistance; but a lett^ of 
introductian from a relative, friend, or acquadntanc^ 
is the best recommendatic»i, and endures more dlMi 
money could (purchase. 

The daily ordinary ooiovemefnts of a respectaUe 
iJEonily 'have already been given; and we shall *Bdlr 
invite the reader to trace 'the ohilracter through Ike 
usual [public amusements. When the European, ute 
lias '-not visited these climes, «hall learn that Ihe 
thennometer.generally rang^, in thelc^landd/oniiB 
average throughout the year, of from eighty toHHe 
^hundred in the ^ade,and sometimes even lugber, it 
ib probable he will be sceptical, when informed dat 
ihe tinhabitarits not only enjoy the amusement fd 
dancing, but also have annual -horse races, in aUnoK 
every parish of importance. Independeiit of wJikt 
aore termed the subscription assemblies, there is inva- 
riably a race ball, and one given by the officers at ikt 
•militia inspection. These balls are always gentedl^ 
patronized, and handsomely managed. At a ran 
ball, the stewards of the races officiate as ste wa i ft i 
of the 'baU. At the miHtary balls, a field offioaTi 
two or three captains, and the like proportioiitf 
subalterns, generally are nominated. At tl^ stk- 
scription assembhes, the resid^it gentlemen tate it 
by turns to perform the duties of the evening. 

The "Creole'* is naturally fond of dancing; «|d 
those who are not Creoles speedily and unconscioiMd^ 
imbibe the feeling with extraordinary aptitude. 
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(Before ive proceed further, let the reader pardon 
a Blight digressdcm, since it is made to explain and 
settoorights aTuIgar and erroneous, though very com- 
monly conceited, opinion. 'Many people are im- 
pressed with the idea, that a creoh must have been 
bom of black or coloured parents. Such a notion 
is ridieulous. The meaning of creole is iprecisely 
:this: (m'indimdual bom in the West Indies, of white 
iparents/ If there is the slightest tinge in his pa- 
rentage, >he isiihen denominaited a person of cobur; 
consequently, no slur attaches to the term creole, 
las is sometimes improperly and illiberally sup- 
posed. The above remarks will not be deemed 
irrelevant, when the reader is assured that a well 
informed clergyman in England, some time ago, asked 
:a lovely young lady, recently from Jamaica, "whether 
it was her father or her mother that was black, " 
^equestionnaturally created surprise in the breai^ 
of :the lady, who immediately inquired " if he per- 
.ceived any colour in her skin (which was imiisually 
fair) to warrant the remark." His reply was, 
"Certainly not, Madam, but quite the contrary; yet, 
as you say you are a a^eole, I presumed both your 
-parents could not be white." 

To return to the assemblies. The manner in 
which they are conducted would probably astonish 
a stranger. There is no lack of any thing that may 
tendto render the evening pleasant ; the contrivances 
to cool the room, without danger to the merry group, 
I3ie variety of refreshments, the delicacies produced 
■at the sapper table, the decorum with which all is 
^ondocted, and sometimes the talents of the "black 
afdiestra," are worthy of much {n^aise. 
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The following and successive days are generally 
filled up with parties on board the vessels in the 
harbour, if it is a seaward town^ and at private 
houses, so that the visitors from the adjacent country 
seldom calculate on returning for a few days, when 
such pastimes occur. 

The races are most excellent, and would not 
disgrace a secondary British course. Little black 
or brown boys are the jockies, who cut a most 
fantastical figure in the dresses usually provided ftr 
them. 

From the excessive heat of the climate the-speit 
of shooting is seldom resorted to, being too labmooB 
an amusement for the European; yet scarcely airjF 
person makes the voyage without his fowling-pieoe 
and its concommitants^ Indeed, the islands da not 
boast of the pheasant, partridge, woodcock, grooaei 
hare, or wild rabbit; in the rainy season, however, 
there is abundance of wild ducks, teal, widgeon, and 
snipe; and all the year round plenty of pea-do'?eB, 
quail, ground doves, and great a variety of wild 
pigeons; the ring-tail pigeon is in high estimatitfB, 
and is considered a great delicacy. It is perfect^ 
true, that it is so fat, during the prevalence, rf* 
particular berry growing wild in the woods, that 
when shot from the top of a tree, it frequently buMite 
with the fall. There being no game laws, tiR 
pigeons, wild fowl, &c., are usually shot by the 
people of colour, who are fond of the sport, and en 
endure the fatigue. From them the white ^peaij^ 
purchase, although gentlemen will sometimes undergi 
the labour of a day's shooting for the sake of varielja 
but it is not uncommon to send out one of their oM 
people when game is required. 
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Fresh fish is so easily procured by the net, and 
consequently sold so cheap, that no one need try his 
patience with rod and line to pmcure a dish of 
excellent fish for the table. At any rate, notwith- 
standing the rivers abound in fish, angUng is not a 
desirable pastime, by reason of the exposure to 
intense heat, and the great annoyance from insects 
by the river side. Besides this, every property has 
its fisherman and crabber. The duty of the former 
is to set his fish-pots in the river, and furnish a 
supply of fish, and sometimes prawns and cra^wfish, 
to the proprietor's or overseer's table. The overplus 
is his own perquisite; and by the sale of it he 
frequently makes much money. 

** The crahher^' just before dusk, stops up, with 
bunches of grass, a quimtity of crab holes in the 
morass. The crabs run about to seek their food by 
night; but such as are thus imprisoned become 
stupified, and cling to the tuft of grass, and are 
therefore readily secured in the morning. The number 
required from him is commonly three or four dozen; 
but, if skilful, he may easily procure three or foiu: 
times that quantity, which is his own emolument, 
and is readily sold at five pence per dozen. Although 
the crab here alluded to is thought a great luxury, 
tfiere are other descriptions, called the black and 
soldier crab, which are equally prized. 

Next on the Ust of luxuries is '* the Icmd turtle ^^ 
which abound in the morass, and are generally ob- 
tained by the people of colour, who, in dry weather, set 
fire to the morass in difierent parts at once, and catch 
the turtle as they attempt an escape from the devour- 
ipg element. They make excellent turtle soup, and 
furnish a ipost savory and delicious dish when 



cookedi in^ tbe shell, after a. plan with^ whidi. the 
black oookfi are usually, well acquainted.. Forafine' 
land-turtle, weighing from four toisix or seven pounds;, 
the ayerage price is five-pence curr&ncy. Fiunilie» 
commonly' purchase a quantity at' a time, keeping" 
them in a* crawl orpenn, in a large tub of water 
sunk into the groimd. Their food is^ charcoal, 
plantain skins, entrails of poultry, &c. 

Before we relinquish the subjects of luxuries; andi 
amusements, tlie spirit of '^hog^lmnting'* mustnot^ 
be fcorgott^i. This pastime is one of the moi^ 
laJsorious that can be conceived; as itmust be pursued' 
outfoot, in the deepest woods, over rocks and fallea* 
trees, through almost impervious underwood] wA 
every obstacle that arises^ Few white people make 
the attempt; but browns and:blacks are both pai^ 
sionately fond of these desperate encounters. The^ 
carry guns, and are accompanied by large dogs trained 
for; thei purpose. Qn reaching' a spot where tfaiv 
animalis expected, all eyes are on the looL-out for* 
tree baarii^ the marks of! a wild, hog having firm 
wsallowedbinthe mire, andc then rubbed itself: againil 
the trunk. From the height of the mud; upon -dfl^ 
tree^ and its quantity^ an eiqperiencedi bog-bunltti 
will be able to judge of the size of the animal. Thef 
foot is'then traced, and.the dogscommenoe the hunt* 
Should the game prove to be a large boar^or asmv? 
with young pigs, aiearful encounter inevitablj^^tdses 
placei and«Qmetimes both dogs and men suff<^, HOT 
the hog' is' secured; the fowlingtpiece ia mo6tl|f 
resortedto. The fleshisomcommonly fiaie-; and, whw 
&ar&icii^el/ is iccmaidered. dainty foodi 

Alongi' the *aoa^ooa8t, famous^" iobsters^ttmUcrmiiit^ 
aret freqfuentlj^ ta be mfet with; biil^ firDmidiMi 
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enonnous size, are generally coarse, and consequently 
of little value. 

On the sand-banks^' are found grqat quantities of 
" muscles and cockles,'' of delicious flavor, which are 
procured by Uttie idle brown boys, who walk into the 
water, bring them up between their toes, and fill 
their baskets in a s}iort space of time> and are 
purchasedifor a mere trifle. The ** oyster" is also 
plentiful in some particular districts; it ia, however, 
of a very diminutive size, and from the circumstance 
of its frequently adhering to the lower branches of the 
mangrove tree, which often lies on the ground in the 
water, the apparently inci^ble report of '' oysters 
growing on trees " has originated; this, however, is 
ccortainly corroet; 

There is also an extraordinary species. of ifish and 
fieah combined; sometimes oaugbtx)n the ooast, called 
**ihe manatee f as sea*oa,lf;'' by some deemed good 
eatings and disliked by others. The flesh resembles 
veal so inuch> that, but for the very different formation 
of', ttie hones^ which are all quite round; a person, 
ignonrntof the existence of such a creature, wiould 
I believe he was partaking of fine veal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Insects: the Sand-fly , the MusquitOy the Scorpion^ the Cenr^ 
tepede, the Cockroach^ the Wasp^ the Duch Ant^ tki 
Flying Ant, the Black Ant^The Bat — Lizards '^ 
Snakes — the Alligator— the John Crow — Wild Shrubs and 
Flowei's — Humming Birds — the Banana Bird — tks 
Nightingale, 

As all tropical climates abound in an immense' 
variety of insects, to enumerate and describe the 
whole would occupy considerably more space tha& 
can be allotted to that particular head in this littk 
publication. Those, therefore, from which the 
stranger is likely to derive annoyance, will princi- 
pally come under view; and it will be found, that U* 
smallest of the tribe of torments, called the ^'sand-fy^ 
stands prominent in its powers of inflicting pimisb' \ 
ment with impimity on the new comer. It is ix^ i 
larger than the head of an ordinary sized pin, it givei^ J 
no warning, and makes no noise ; and, when a seTete^ j 
bite is felt, the suiferer looks in vain for the assaiiailbi' \ 
when it has either made its escape, roused by tfce 
start of its punctured victim, or remains at its poe^ 
in full confidence that its pigmy size, will prove % 
security from detection and molestation. 

Not so, his brother tormentor, ''the rtmsquiStoT' 
This insect exactly resembles the English gnat, W 
is of various dimensions. The morass musquito jl. 
the largest and most fierce, the common haaUt 
musquito is next in size, and the wood musquito i^ ' 
the smdlest; but they all aUke severely punish wiAl^ 
their venomous bite. No bed can be toIerateiK^ 
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without what is called a musquito net. This is an 
entire enclosure of leno muslin, sewed all round the 
top rail of the bedstead, and long enough to hang 
down on all sides to the ground. During the day it 
is rolled up, and tied by tapes near to the top. Just 
before dusk, when the musquitoes become most 
troublesome, the bed is brushed out with a towel, 
or some such article, to clear it of all these intruders, 
and the net smartly let down; the lower portion is 
then well tucked-in under the bedding, to prevent 
their entry, and the occupier must be very quick in 
his movements when he opens a small part of it, to 
creep in, else he will have some musical bed-fellows, 
whose incessant buzz alone would deprive him of 
sleep, even were they kind enough to refrain from 
using the proboscis. As this little pest is generated 
in every pool, or portion of stagnant water, by the 
heat of the sun acting upon it, they are most numerous 
and troublesome after heavy rains. It is no uncommon 
occurrence for ladies to be laid up for many weeks 
after their arrival, from the inflammatory sores oc- 
casioned by their venomous attacks. The itching is 
so excessive, that it is almost impossible to refrain 
from scratching; the consequence of which indul- 
gence is immoderate pain, and violent ulceration to 
the victim. A little laudanum rubbed on the bites will 
be fgund the best remedy. Ladies sometimes wear 
the musquito boot, which is made of muslin, very 
loose, tied round the knee, and fastening like a gaiter 
above the shoe, or with a foot inserted into it. 
Grentlemen either wear boots, or make up their 
minds, handkerchief in hand, to ward ofl*, as much 
as possible, the insiduous attack, by constant brushing 
towards the feet. 
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The ** scorpion'' next claims our attention; an^ 
fortunately for the human race, this insect is not so 
numerous as generally represented. Its body is 
somewhat in shape Uke a crab, having also sindlaf 
claws ; but it has a long thick tail, in which the sting 
is carried. They sometimes even intrude themselves 
into the bed, and, being flat, can be concealedjtn the 
smallest crevice. It sometimes lies dormant for hourg; 
but, when disturbed, runs very fast. The sting 14 
extremely venomous, and immediately inflames. 
Sweet oil is a good application, but laudanum better. 
The scorpion, although a most poisonous insect^ iM 
frequently seen in a very torpid state, at which period 
it is supposed to be asleep; for, if arousfed, it iai- 
mediately stings any thing obstructing his progreap; 
Being called one day rather suddenly from my room^ 
while dressing, to render assistance to a negro who 
had met with an accident, I threw on my dressiiog 
gown, did what was necessary for the wounded m^ 
and returned in about half an hour. On removing vBSf 
dressing-gown, a large scorpion dropped from it to 
the ground, and ran along the floor till I killed itj 
it had no doubt been asleep, and concealed in t)« 
folds of the cloth. At another time, my brotliff 
walked a distance of about one hundred yards witt 
his bare feet in his slippers ; but feeling somethixy 
like a dead leaf in one slipper, betook itoffaivl 
shook it, when out dropped a tremendous scorpipflu 
In neither case was any injury sustained. In tb| 
latter, it may be supposed that the foot, haviii| 
remained quite flat on the back of the insect, 'gs^ 
vented it raising its tail to accomplish the sting. 

The *' centipede " is in form and shape somel 
similar to a caterpillar, but grows to a large siasi 
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sometimes five or six inches long, supposed to 
have a hundred legs, as its name implies, and is 
more common in old than in new houses. The bite 
is vaiomous, and relieved in like manner with that 
of the scorpion. 

The " cockroach'* is a most troublesome and 
destructive visitor. It is an inhabitant of every 
house, quite impossible to keep out, and totally 
impracticable to eradicate. Some of the species have 
the &culty of flying, as well as excessive velocity 
of foot, and, therefore, frequently elude the vigilance 
of iheir pursuers. Unfortunately, this insect is 
so very prohfic, that one pair will soon fill the most 
extensive mansion with its family. Their depre- 
dations are not confined to any particular kind of 
food, for every thing is devoured with the same 
avidity. Nothing composed of leather can withstand 
its attacks. The smell from it is also extremely 
offensive. Should the smallest spot of grease happen 
to fall on clothes of any description, the piece is sure 
to be destroyed. They are not, however, known to 
bite the human species, but are otherwise a sufficient 
nuisance. A cockroach was confined in a box, con- 
taining nothing but arsenic, for many weeks ; at the 
expiration of that period it still survived, although 
it must have consumed some of the poison; and the 
only difference was, that the insect had turned 
perfectly white, instead of the reddish black its 
body bore before the experiment. The cockroach 
is one of the most intolerable pests of the insect 
tribe, for there is no possibility of guarding against 
its presence and attacks. It creeps into the most 
hidden recesses, and enters through the most minute 
fissure, nor can any thing be placed beyond the 
reach of its wings. 
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On my journey once from Spanish Town to St. 
Elizabeth, I put up for the night at the Toll-gate 
Tavem. Another party happened to arrive shortly 
afterwards, and, being acquainted, we dined toge- 
ther. There happened to be, among other dishes 
on the table, a cold duck. I requested a wing; 
and on the gentleman nearest to it commencing his 
operations, out ran a fine cockroach. My appetite, 
however, was pretty keen, and flattering myself 
with the idea that it had only sought shelter in the 
inside of the bird, without detriment to the outside, 
it did not deprive me of my meal. 

Again, calling on a friend one day, somewhat 
fatigued with riding, he was pouring me out a glass 
of weak rum and water, (the usual Jamaica drink,) 
when out came two cockroaches of very laip 
dimensions; of course, the liquor in the tumUa 
was lost, and the waiting boy reprimanded for his 
negligence in not having emptied the water monke]^ 
filling them afresh, and putting in the stoppers. These 
cases are merely mentioned, out of hundreds, to show 
that no place is safe from their intrusions. 

The** wasp" is of greater magnitude than the 
same insect in England, and its bite much moce 
malignant; the poison injected is of so vicdest 
a nature, that a bite on the forehead will close 19 
both eyes in less than an hour, and cause the whofe 
face and head to swell. Laudanum should be fibrst 
well rubbed into the wounded spot, and the adjacent 
parts speedily bathed with some camphorated mnii 
or fomented with camomile, as hot as it can b^ 
borne. The favorite haunt for the wasp is undi^ 
the eaves of any thatched dwelling. Here thej 
hang their nests, similar to a small honey-comby 
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by a filament inconceivably diminutive, and remain 
a perfect nuisance until destroyed, which the ne- 
groes effect by <he smoke of burning thatch placed 
beneath. 

Another terrible plague is the " duck ant^' or 

^ wood ant. This insect is found every where, in 

doors and out of doors, in an enormous nest, (a mass 

of earth and masticated leaves,) formed into small 

compartments, somewhat similar to hundreds of 

honeycombs plastered together, which is fixed on 

the top or side of a house, or between the branches 

of the highest trees, or lowest shrubs. This ant 

resembles a nut-maggot, only that it is flat, has 

feet, and emits a very offensive smell. Even a 

newly built house will be soon infested by them, as 

I they move in tracks along the ground in every 

\ direction. As soon as any obstacle is met with, 

^ such as a tree, post, wall, or side of a house, a 

covered way is formed by them, with the most 

surprising rapidity, up the obstacle in the direction 

they propose travelling. If up a house, and they 

intend to build their nest at the top, innumerable 

tracks of this sort are thrown up by way of shelter, 

r or for the purpose of secresy. Under these covered 

f passages they labour day and night, bringing up 

materials for the city : for, where millions inhabit, 

it can scarcely be termed a house. The substance of 

which it is formed seems to be a mixture of earth 

and dry leaves, finely powdered and moistened, so as 

to make an uncommonly tenacious cement. Of the 

same materials are the covered ways composed, 

but they seem to have the addition of fine sand; 

and should a portion be broken by accident or design, 

it will be immediately repaired, by the travelling 
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workmen, as often as damaged, so as to keep 
their labours private. The nests increase in time 
to the size of an American flour-barrel, and beccmie 
not only very unsightly to the mansion, but a 
dangerous appendage, as the inmates are ccmstantly 
feeding themselves on all the softer timbers, vn£k 
which any part of the house may be composed. TlMJr 
are passionately fond of deal, and the Santa Mari% 
and prove a great annoyance inside as well as oofr* 
outside of the house, forming their unsightly tradui 
in every direction. The only possible mode rf 
removing them, is to dig a hole nearly through the 
top of the nest, and insert a quantity of arseak 
and white sugar, on which they eagerly feed, ttd 
then devour each other. The nest and tracks mij^ 
subsequently be destroyed with impunity; but writ 
unto him who attempts to remove the nest witlioiK 
first poisoning the ants; he will soon have a coiotij 
in every room, too numerous to eradicate. 

Another species very similar, but possessing til 
advantage, if so it may be deemed, of temparwfff 
wings, make periodical visits. They usually tdhi J 
their flight by night; and the first notice of tiiaii^ ; 
approach, is perhaps the meat on the table, and 
your plates being covered with wings and crawli|K 
maggots. This extraordinary and disgusting $f^ 
pearance is occasioned by the fact, that almdtt 
immediately after their alighting, the wings drop(Xi( 
and they become to the eye a complete duck aHL 
Independent of this annoyance, they settle abolll 
the person, and are not agreeable to the feeliti|k 
when struggling for escape between the linen am 
skin of an individual already overwhelmed vfiSk 
perspiration. The only remedy is removing ik 
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another room for the rest of the evening, if the 
swarm has not abeady occupied every room in the 
mansion. The common "black ant'' is a terrible 
plague, finding its way into every thing eatable. 
The only preventative is to fix a table in your 
larder, pantry, and store, with its feet in bowls of 
oil, (for if water is used, they make bridges of each 
other, and cross it,) on which all swteets, eatables, 
and drinkables must be placed. 

In consequence of the windows and jalousies 
being always open, *' the bat" has firee egress and 
regress, of which he ever and anon avails himself. 
Nothing is more common than to di^ one or more 
of these unwelcome little creatures making their 
circuitous flights through a handsomely decorated 
loom, where the family are assembled; they^ how- 
ever, usually abscond after a few circular tours, 
and are quite harmless, so that the idea is the 
worst part of the visit. Nevertheless, when per- 
mitted to gain possession of any part of the house, 
undier the shingles, or into any cracks or crevices 
in the Wall, the scent produced by them is in- 
tolerable. 

To a stranger, the presence and toleration of the 
" lizard** tribe proves both offensive and surprising. 
These little animal insects commonly run across the 
table, and drink any water that may have been 
drc^pped thereon; or even climb the side of a finger 
glass to satify their thirst. They frequently run up 
the back of a chair, spring on the shoulder, and from 
that upon the table, without the slighest apparent 
fear, in quest of food or water. Being perfectly 
harmless, they are never molested, as they destroy 
flies, spiders, and sometimes small ants. Even the 
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bed is not always free from their visits, as they 
ascend the posts, and await a fair opportunity to 
seize the unwary fly as he dangles from the tapes 
of the musquito netting. 

The " wood lizard" the " baby lizard" and the 
" croaking lizard" are all domestic ones. The 
former has a sleeky skin, like the common snake^ 
and slips about in search of food. The second is 
extremely diminutive, as its name implies, and 
subsists merely on the smallest of the fly species. 
But the latter looks hideous, is grey mottled, and 
has a large head. He generally takes up his abode 
under the shingles, and issues a most disagreeable 
and piercing croak. All of them, however, aw. 
equally innoxious. Those thus briefly described, anS 
principally such as frequent habitations; but there is 
a great variety out of doors. Of them, none are 
worthy of remark, excepting the large green spedcK 
From the circumstance of his possessing the powef 
to change his colour from brown to a much Ughtct 
shade, and subsequently to green, he is sometimes 
designated the " chamelion lizard," Certain it is, 
that he is one colour in the sun, and another in the 
shade ; and it is also notorious, that he assumes the 
colour of the branch or leaf on which he fixes 
himself. 

Although the " snake " is in great variety, tlieiv 
seems no utility in enumerating such as the stranger 
might not fall in with during a residence of many 
years, if his occupation did not lie in the woods. 
The common yellow, and the whip or black snake^ 
therefore, need alone be particularized. Neither ^s^ 
venomous; and both will shun contact with madi^. 
The former is usually from three to seven feet longj; 
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^d from four to six inches in circumference at the 
thickest part of the body, and is of a husky mottled 
yellow. The latter is jet black, and seldom runs 
more than four feet long, and from two to three 
inches in circumference. 

The " alligator'' needs no very particular de- 
scription, being the same animal wherever found. 
He neither confines himself to sea or river, but is 
an inhabitant of both. Sometimes seen gently 
gliding just beneath the surface, in the harbour, with 
nothing but his snout above water, and sometimes 
skulking by the side of a river, or sheltering himself 
beneath the lowest branches of the mangrove, anx- 
iously waiting to pounce upon his unconscious prey. 
^ They grow to a large size; but, if unmolested, will 
never make an attack on man. They are, however, 
excessively savage if closely pursued, and will seize 
the nearest object, whether man or dog. So bold 
is this animal, when pressed by hunger, that many 
have been known to enter a town, at night, in search 
of food. Their eggs are often found deposited in. 
the sandy beach; and even the young ones, just 
emancipated from the shell, have been discovered, 
secured, and sent to England as curiosities. 

It would be an act of downright injustice to pass 
unnoticed, although now out of its proper place, that 
most frightful looking, yet most valuable, of all the 
West India feathered tribe, called the " John Crow'' 
This bird is of the vulture genus, very large, and 
of a brownish black colour: his head is bare of 
- feathers, and a part of the neck is protected by a 
rough kind of red skin, which has the effect of 
always making him appear as if he had come fresh 
from the performance of some desperate deed at the 
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Blaughter-house. But for the race of John Crows, 
doubtless much contagion would arise, in consequence 
of the numerous dead carcasses of cattle to be seen 
lying in the pastures. These birds^ however, soar 
aloft in every direction until a carcase is found, 
when multitudes descend, and commence devouring 
it. This company has .been, not inappropriately, 
termed " a coroner's inquest T — in allusion to the 
Uke assemblage of our own species over an acciden- 
tally deceased fellow-creature. Their utility is so 
great, that even the law protects the whole racfe, 
by affixing a fine of five pounds to the offence of 
shooting or otherwise destroying one of them. 

It would greatly add to the comfort and safety 
of the inhabitants, were a severe penalty imposed 
on every proprietor neglecting to remove dead ani- 
mds to a sufficient distance from the highways; as, 
in the present state of things, the olfactory nerves 
are not only seriously offended by the horrid effluvia 
emitted from putrid carcasses, but the neck is fre- 
quently endangered, by the sudden rising of perhaps 
fifty or sixty John Crows close to the road side, 
causing many a horse to set o£f at full gallop with 
the vehicle he is drawing. 

From the general temperature of a tropical 
climate, it may be easily imagined that wild shrubs 
and flowers will greatly abound. So numerooSy 
indeed, are these spontaneous effusions of nature, * 
that the study, classification, and correct arrangement 
of such as we find in Jamaica, would furnish a 
never-failing source of amusement to the botanist 
Even the universally admired passion-flmver has 
its dear representation in the ruinates and woods (^ 
that once flourishing island. An enchanting bouquet 
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taught be culled from every hedge, embracing the 
greatest variety of painted beauties and odoriferous 
Ascents. Of course, every British hot-house plant 
there attains the utmost perfection in the open air, cf 

without care or Culture. ">: 

The verandah fronts may bbast an endless display 
of the richest specimens appertaining to the creeping ^ 

genus. Honeysuckle, verbena, climatis, and jes- 1 ^T^ 
samine, extending from side to side, promiscuously 
intermingle their delicate tendrils, and their melli- 
fluous blossoms are varied by an occasional cluster 
of mosd roses, fragrant in the highest degree. The 
parterres alsoy eminently conscious of their superidr 
inhabitants/ foster in their bosoms the famed accacia, 
the beautiful double dahlia, the exquisite tuberose, 
and the finely painted auricula of every hue and 
tint; besides a diversity of shrubs and other plants, 
tastily arranged, and often scientifically selected. 
The temptation thus exhibited, cannot be resisted 
by the tiny, but marvellously elegant, " humming 
hirdl^ who, while furnishing his own peculiar music, 
insinuates his tender proboscis, and extracts the- 
saccharine nourishment from every gay floweret by 
turns. The variety of this little voluptuary is 
almost countless, and, therefore, beyond our limits to 
describe: 'tis enough to say the whole family is 
beautiful; but that particular species having the 
long feather projecting from each side of the tail is 
the most extraordinary. Their nests are great 
curiosities, from their diminutiveness and elegant 
structure. 

Another bird of exquisite plumage also, frequents 
these Gardens of Paradise, called the " banana bird,* 
by reason of its principally subsisting on the ripe 
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banana. Its plumage is truly handsome^ and com- 
posed of all colours; which, nevertheless, are so 
wonderfully blended, as to produce a most delightftd 
effect. It charms the ear with a plaintive strain, 
although not deemed a songster of the first class. 
This attribute is the chief boast of the nightingale, 
and richly does this bird merit the palm. The 
feathers of the nightingale are not remarkable for 
their beauty; but a stranger will be quite fascinated 
by his song, which greatly resembles the English 
bird of that name. He does not, however> reserve 
his treat for the nocturnal season; but, at all hours 
of the day, perches himself on a lofty twig, and 
sends forth a melodious strain to delight the senses 
of harmonious amateurs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Militia: how composed^Medical Men — the Attorneys 
kii Duties and necessary Qualifications—the Actions of an 
wuanscientious Attorney laid open: his Epitaph^Supposed 
jnresent Value of Properties, contrasted with estimated 
mttuml Value some years bach" Depreciation of Stock, ^c. 
— Bad Effects of the Long Credit System — Anecdote -^ 
Contents of a Store. 

From the prominent part necessarily devolving 
on the militia force of the island during the late 
unfortunate rebellion, they claim our particular no- 
tice; and it becomes also expedient that the reader 
should be made fully acquainted with the mode of 
its fonnation, the description of individuals who 
compose it, and their precise duties, before he com- 
mences upon • the narrative, in order that he may 
the better judge of the services performed. 

By the island militia law of Jamaica, every 
white male inhabitant, between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty, must report himself to the colonel 
of the regiment, attached to the parish in which he 
resides, before three months elapse subsequent to his 
arrival, when he either receives a commission, or 
joins a company, according to circumstances. Hav- 
ing previously held a commission in the navy, army, 
or militia of Great Britain, entitles him to the same 
rank, provided he has not been deprived of it for 
misconduct. OiBcers actually on half-pay are also 
exempted, except in martial law, when all must 
serve, receiving their respective ranks. A medical 
certificate, proving personal incapacity, will of 
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course be admitted an excuse for non-attendance. 
Promotion goes by seniority. The flank companies 
are usually composed of whites; as are alsoi 
sometimes, one or two other Companies. 

In the Kingston and Spanish Town militia, some 
are entirely black, and some are entirely brown, cdOh 
panies; but, in the other militia regiments, the peo[de 
of colour are attached to the Coloured cotnpany 
mustering nearest to their residences, without refer- 
ence to that particular distinction: every compaay 
musters once a month, and is inspected and drilled 
by its officers ; once a quarter the whole regimadt 
is assembled for the same purpose, by the colondor 
other commandant; and th^re is also an annud 
inspection by the major-general of the district 
Quarterly courts martial, and courts of inquiry, aift. 
invariably held, at which defaulters are broi^bl 
forward and punished, by severe fines, for absenee 
from, or neglect of, militia duty, and other offences; 
The adjutant keeps the roster; but the depittjii^ 
judge-advocate (under orders from the commanding 
officer) issues the warrants, which are served ty 
the marshal of the regiment. Each captain pro- 
secutes his own men, and proves thfe ehaigcai 
against them, by means of his non-commissiGUed 
officers. On the whole, the business is usually 
conducted in a very correct manner, although the 
delinquents are frequently obliged to submit to 
incarceration, by reason of their inability to pay tbe . 
fines inflicted. The non-commis^oned officers Ave 
generally made from the white population; Inhl 
coloured people of go6d character often hold tiie 
rank, and perform the duties with great propriety. 
iRthe rebeltiorf; this class was found partieidtoly 
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serviceable. A surgeon and two or three assistants 
are commissioned to each regiment; but from the 
vast number of medical men resident in every 
parish, many more of that profession hold battalion 
rank also; consequently, there are few companies 
without a medical attendant, ready to act in that 
capacity, if required. 

It will not be amiss here to notice the cause of 
this great influx of the ^sculapian fraternity. If 
the male juveniles of a family, not absolutely in 
business, amount to three in number, the parents 
have seemingly, of late years, fixed it as a rule, 
that law, physic, and divinity, must^ as a matter of 
course, be their occupations. If above three, then 
the atmy and navy must furnish them with em- 
ployment. The consequence of which is, that the 
large towns are amply provided with aspirants to the 
bench, and the country with candidates of the healing 
art. In divinity there is but little scope, from the 
numbers (although latterly considerably increased) 
abtolutely required being much smaller than of the 
oth^r professions. Should a medical man have 
sufficient interest to procure himself the appointment 
of " doctor'' to a few properties, he has, at any rate, 
secured a livelihood, and is in a fair way to fortune 
by an increase of practice. The attorney, where no 
proprietor is resident, has this gift in his own hands; 
and if none of his own family have been bred to the 
profee^on, it is natural to suppose he will employ 
the gentleman most skilful and diligent, as the 
expence is invariably the same. 

Should the property comprise less than one 
hundred negroes, the charge for medical attendance, 
per head, is six shillings and eight pence per annum; 
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if more, five shillings per head; but, no medicines 
are found by the practitioner, unless something, 
not already in the medicine chest, is absolutely in- 
dispensable; then he supplies, and charges for it 
He also receives a doubloon for every operation he 
performs, such as setting a leg or arm, amputation, 
&c., and is expected to make at least one visit a 
vireek to the hospital, even should none be on the sick 
list. If, on the other hand, there are any cases 
requiring medical advice or attention, his duty ia to 
attend as often as necessary. He must invariably, 
hasten to the spot when sent for express, as, from the 
nature of the negro complaints, death may snatch 
the patient before the arrival of the doctor, should he 
procrastinate. In sickly seasons, they have no 
sinecure; but when the community is tolerably 
healthy, the medical man, who has extensive practice, 
generally appropriates different days to different 
districts, and, if possible, sleeps at home every night,, 
lest he should be called for to an accident, or other 
particular case. One of these gentlemen, whose 
business was extensive and widely scattered, had 
the curiosity to mark down his daily rides fia 
twelve months, and found that on an average, he had 
travelled at the rate of forty miles every day for 
that period. It is natural to suppose the cost of 
horse-flesh must be immense to one of such conaeo- 
tions, and in this outlay much of the profit of lii0 
labour must be expended. To perform such journeys 
as those just alluded to, at least twenty horses and 
mules must be kept, which, on their alternate arrival 
at home, after some hours' hard riding through the 
intense heat of the day, are not unfirequentfy. 
neglected by the groom, perhaps scarcely rubbed 
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down, and then turned into a scanty pasture to shift 
for themselves. The result of this conduct is often 
fatal to the animal. Of course, those of more 
confined practice, will only maintain a few horses, 
unless for the purpose of traffic, which is frequently 
the case. Indeed, almost every body amuses himself 
at times in horse dealing. 

The designation of " attorney " has already often 
occurred, and will, perhaps, fi*equently again; con- 
sequently, it is better at once to inform the reader 
that the individual here alluded to, probably never 
was, or will be, a member of the legal profession. 

Agent or representative, factor or deputy, would 
either of them prove a more appropriate term, as he 
is precisely in this capacity, acting for the proprietor 
or claimant by whom he is appointed. He receives 
a regular power of attorney, which must be duly 
recorded in the office of the island secretary, before 
he can commence his operations. He ought to be 
thoroughly skilled in the planting line, as regards 
every product of the island; also to be well acquainted 
with the characters, customs, and management of the 
negro race. His temper should be mild, his habits 
abstemious, his reputation unsullied, his heart proof 
against all temptations, (for much will he meet with to 
draw him from the strict path of honour and honesty,) 
and his mind bent solely on the advancement of his 
employer's interest. 

However the appointment may have been dis- 
graced by some individuals, certain it is, there have 
been, and still are, such men as above described. 
The situation is one of excessive anxiety to a good 
and conscientious man, and particularly during the 
crop time on a large estate^ or a dry and sickly 
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season on a penn. His emoluments arise from tbe 
annual proceeds of the property, on which he redeiT^ 
six per cent.; consequently, should the sugar ad 
rum exported realize £1,000, the attorney drain 
for £60. If from a penn, stock and wood should be 
disposed of, or hired labour iurnished to the extett 
of £1,000 currency, the attorney charges, in Ui 
annual account current with the proprietor, the sum 
of £60 as his commission. And, if he derives m 
advantages, (but this is rare indeed) in vaximB 
other ways under his own immediate controul, fiote 
the property he has the management of to ike 
detriment of his employer, he certainly Ib not 
overpaid. 

It has before been stated, that most lowlaiid pw 
perties have their own fisherman and crabber^ wb 
are usually men advanced in years, and probably cv* 
pable of no laborious duty; consequently, in hTHiiIii^ 
to the unjustifiable customs jpractised by Boak 
attorneys, the trifling circumstance of approprialBil| 
a daily supply of these luxuries to themselves, is fcy 
no means intended to form a part of the peccands 
they are accused of, as may be suspected by sons 
before whom this remark may come. There m 
many crimes of a far graver nature ; but one itiatjmai 
of an imconscientious attorney may suffice. 

Some years ago, a gentleman, who was a nafiYt 
of Jamaica, died in England, having jiist pre'HMI 
to his death inherited large possessions in that 
idand; among other descriptions of property ifvfif 
one extensive penn, situate in a southern pafisl^ 
comprising about 1,100 acres of land, and havity 
attached to it upwards of three hundred slaves, and 
from seven to eight hundred head of stock o£ aH 
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descriptions. From this gentleman's former know- 
ledge of a certain individual resident in the same 
parish) whose name should appear, had he not long 
since paid the debt of nature, and was, doutless, now 
receiving his merited reward: he had appointed 
him " his attorney ,* and being also in a very delicate 
state of health at the time, had nominated him 
besides, the " trustee and guardian of his children J* 
The gentleman's wife did not survive her husband 
twelve months. The children were fostered by, and 
brought up under, the immediate care of their 
paternal uncle and his lady in England, (also left 
guardian,) and who in no instance permitted these 
four orphans to feel or suffer from the irreparable 
loss they had sustained, but proved themselves, in 
every sense of the word, the best of parents. A 
claim Was set up in Jamaica for a share of the 
possessions, and resisted by the attorney, who threw 
the business into chancery, thereby screening his 
own evil actions, and causing, by his specious but 
fidse representations, only a most trifling amount to 
be remitted annually for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of the orphans. By the father's will, they 
were not to receive their property until the youngest 
soft should attain his majority, when two of the 
young men repaired to the island, after nineteen 
year's minority, and experienced the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining from him even their bare lands and 
slaves; nor could they effect this object, without 
ftimishing him with ah unqualified '^release'' fot 
all his actions, transactions, and intromissions, re- 
lative to their concerns, **from the beginning of the 
world till the present time /" Thus was the precious 
document framed!!! Under the principle that *^half 
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a loaf is better than no bread" -it was of coune 
granted, and the minors became possessors of « 
skeleton patrimony. It was notorious. throughoot 
the parish, for all were able to judge of such common- 
place matters, that the very mininum of net 
annual proceeds to be derived from such propertiei^ 
by the most mediocre management, should have been 
two thousand pounds a year, clear of contingent ex- 
pences, and independent of the heavy law chaigei 
with which the attorney had saddled the estate^ 
by opposing the claim of the other party, and whidi 
claim, being a just one, he acknowledged himself 
could have been bought off at one time for " fife 
thousand pounds. The will directed that all over- 
plus monies beyond the cost of education, &c., were 
to be vested in the British funds for the .benefit irf 
the children on their attaining majority. For the 
nineteen years of minority, the average remittance 
did not exceed three hundred pounds annuaHy; 
so that, in fact, if bare justice had been done^ it 
least sixteen hundred pounds a year was to be 
accounted for. Consequently, there ought to Yukit 
remained, at any rate, thirty thousand four hundred 
pounds, to be handed over to the minors, in 1816, 
if due diligence had been used. Not one fractum 
did they receive, but a list of worthless debts which 
could never be collected, by reason of death qc 
insolvency having overtaken most of the creditoisf^ 
to the amount of more than three thousand pounds. 
Notwithstanding which, the minors were compelled, 
on taking possession, to pay to the reUnquishing 
attorney between two and three hundred pounds 
currency of hard money, stated to be due to him 
from the properties in the accounts he had rendered 
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for the inspection of the master in chancery. It will 
appear extraordinary, and, perhaps, impossible, to 
the person unversed in such matters, that so large an 
amount should have been forthcoming, yet was not. 
It is, therefore, but proper to expose the chicanery 
and villainous management that had been resorted to. 
This obdurate Croesus, for such he had become, was 
fully aware that his object was to keep down the 
anniuU proceeds of the inheritance. It has been 
said, that the principal property, that is, the one to 
which all the rest were mere dependencies, was a 
large penn, or farm, on which were bred great 
quantities of stock. On one occasion, when visiting 
the property for the express purpose of inspecting the 
stock, he remarked to the overseer " that, as the 
weather was rather dry in the lowlands generally, 
and the young homed stock might deteriorate, or 
even decrease, he would, for the benefit of the pro- 
perty y send two gentlemen to value them, and would 
then remove such as they valued to his mountain 
situation, where they would not be in such danger, 
4nd he would take the responsibility on himself, by 
paying for them; or else they should be forwarded 
to another mountain property in his neighbourhood, 
where young stock could be well maintained, and 
for which he was the attorney." 

Let it be here remarked, that this honourable 
man, and faithful guardian, invariably employed 
the most illiterate beings as his overseers and 
book-keepers, because, being unable either to read 
or write, they could enter no transactions, and keep 
no accounts, In a few days, two of his own crea- 
tures of course arrived, and valued ninety-three 
heads of young steers, bulkins, and heifers, at £3 
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currency per head, which were at least worth £1 
or £8 each at that period, having previously had 
their instructions. The young animals were con- 
sequently driven immediately to his place, and 
became the foundation of an immensely lucrative 
herd. 

This blow alone was sufficient to ruin the penn, 
for it necessarily cramped the sale of steers and fiU 
cattle for many years to come. These, thus removed, 
had of course no substitutes of the same yean, 
which caused a considerable decrease in the annual 
crop accounts ever afterwards, and this was all h$ 
required! He thus paid £279 for what, at a fiur 
valuation, he ought to have paid at least £697; 
independent of the fact, that none but the moat 
hardened villain could have committed an act by 
which the orphans' property was to be thus, in a 
measure, annihilated, ^ /• 

From any place, of which he was the manager,. 
he supplied himself with domestics, free of cha^eBy 
horses, mules, and waggons, whenever he waj^tel 
them for his own purposes. He would have maoy 
tons of logwood cut on each lowland property, and 
fustic on the mountain ones, which, when safely 
delivered at the wharf, he caused to be valued as 
above-mentioned. For this he gave credit to tha 
respective properties, at the valuation prices; Uien 
shipped, or sold the wood again himself for at 
least double the amount. 

Whenever the overseers kiUed mutton, pork, oi 
veal, as is the custom every week or fortnight on 
some properties, it was a well understood tlung 
Jiow much was to be sent to this "excellent" 
attorney, so that no day passed without several 
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" negro boys being seen riding up to his house : some 
' laden with a quarter of mutton and a basket of crabs ; 
' some with a quarter of veal and a large dish of 

• fish; some with half a lamb, and a lot of vegetables 
^ ef a peculiarly fine sort, and raised with much 

' labour, at the expence of some mountain property; 
some with an equal proportion of pork and a bag 
or wallet of turtle ; some with a quantity of wild 
ducks, teal, or snipes, all of which it had taken a 
7 negro one day's labour to procure, and another to 

* convey to the great man's residence. Waggons 
^ were constantly seen transporting com for some of 
t the attorneyships, for his own use; and poultry 
i was considered a mere trifle, as it arrived whole- 

ssie. Thus did he live at no expence at home; 
and, when absent on his periodical migrations, each 
property subsisted himself and followers with the 
best, as long as he chose to honour it by a sojourn 
there. 

Decency forbids a detail of his profligate habits 
while accompUshing his occasional progress through 
the properties imder his charge; but, suffice it to 
say, his example was shameful. 

Although he commenced his career only as a 
plantation medical attendant, it is credibly asserted 
that this man left behind him the enormous sum of 
£100,000 in the funds, and a fine penn in Jamaica ; 
yet, such was the abhorrence in which his actions 
ivere held, that not more than two or three respect- 
able inhabitants attended his remains to the grave, 
although he had held the first rank and offices in 
the parish : he lived despised, and died unmoumed. 

This is the true| character, and a few, very few, 
of the actions, of one almost unprecedented rogue, 
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and merely related to show how much an attornejf.p ' 
has in his power. 

After his funeral, the following just, though notl^* 
extremely harmonious epitaph, was handed abora^ 
the parish, said to be the extemporaneous eflEusktli^ 
of an orphan, who, with his family, had suffered 1^^ 
severely from his viUanies: — - '^^ 

'* W^idows and Orphans all rejoice, 

Yoar aconrge, old W — , is gone ; 
Sing with light heart, and merrj Toice, 
For Satan^s got his own! " 



It is not from respect to his memory that tk 
wretch's name is withheld, as may readily be 
supposed; but from a regard to the feelings of thoae 
he has left behind, who had no hand in, or contioul 
over, his vile actions. The reader is assured there 
are few who have reached his acme in wickedness. 

The qualifications requisite for an efficient at- 
torney have already been noticed; nor will they 
be deemed too great, when it is known that hii 
power is almost absolute over the charge entrusted 
to him. The times, even in this point, are greatly 
altered, and men are much more conscientious than 
formerly; nevertheless, abuses still too frequenfly 
occur. To attempt fixing a precedent, by whidi 
to calculate the intrinsic value of properties it 
the present moment, were next to madness. It 
will, therefore, be deemed enough to show the sad 
depreciation that has occurred within the last few 
years, which may be easily ascertained, by notiiig,in 
a few instances, the difference of former valuatioDS 
and late actual sales of the same properties^ where 
such have taken place. 
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- ' In the year 1817, a family, consisting of four 
persons, who had inherited some extensive pos- 
# sessions in the parish of St. Elizabeth, and on whids^ 
^ there was a small incumbrance, witlju ^j^^i^^S^i^ a 
: nale, appointed valuators, oJLih§/most respectable 
and intelligent cla^s^^io ascertain the intrinsic 
worth of these" properties, who, on summing up the 
different amounts, found the sum total to be sixty- 
four thousand pounds currency. Circumstances sub- 
sequently arose, which materially altered the plans 
of the proprietors, and they decided on retaining 
them, dividing the annual net proceeds. We must 
presume they were well managed, as no inclina- 
tion was evinced by any of the parties for a change, 
till 1830, when the same properties were advertized 
! for sale, in the Jamaica papers, for many months, 
without any fixed price, and no application was 
made. They were even put up at the Auction Mart, 
in London, and no purchaser came forward : here, 
then, was a most pointed depreciation. In the same 
'parish, a property, consisting of seventeen hundred 
acres of land, comprising wood, grass, and corn land, 
also underwood and Savannah, was to be sold in 
1824, and the sum offered was five thousand pounds 
currency. The proprietor, considering it really 
worth six thousand poi&ds, and knowing the in- 
tending purchaser could scarcely do without, and 
could well afford to pay for the place, by reason of 
the advantages he had already derived from it, 
demanded five thousand five hundred pounds. While 
the negociation was pending, the proprietor's health 
rendered it necessary for him to quit the country, 
and, on his return in 1829, was glad to accept of 
seventeen hundred pounds, viz. one pound per acre 
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fine planters' steers were selling at fifteei 

sixteen pounds each, that in 1817 would readily 

been taken off by the attorney for estates at thirt 

pounds ten shiUings, and thirty-five pounds 

Mules were down to twenty pounds; and their 

at the former period, was thirty-seven pound 

shillings, and forty pounds. Horses suffered in 

after the same ratio. The depreciation in s 

has already been noticed; and it only remai 

add, that the labour of able people could now bi 

at one shilling and eight-pence a day, which, : 

before, was under, on an average, less than d 

hat sum. Good tradesmen, such as masons, 

penters, &c. could be liired at twenty pounds a 
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In short, such was the dreadfully depressed sti 

all things, that even many of the store-keepers fi 

in Kingston particularly, in consequence of the 

impossibility of collecting their outstanding d 

because their customers could not actually pic 
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In is one of the evils of that extensive credit 

■ ails in Jamaica. Under the impression that 

mejit. will not be made for months, or even 

5ie store-keeper puts an enormous profit on 

BEoods; should the customer die in the interim, 

tis much more than probable, the seller may make 

Kp his mind to five shillings in the pound, or less ; but 

■fshould he survive till the usual period of annual 

ui payntent, in very many instaJices, "it is not quite 

, 1 convenient, and the account must run on." The 

■J. following will shew the bad effects of long credit. 

*j An old gentleman, moving in the first society, but 

g;: who had by some means run out both his means and 

:£- credit, one day entered the store where he usually 

I' dealt, and inquired for some articles he wanted. 

J The store-keeper, in a modest manner, reminded him 

j. of his long overdue account, and wished to know by 

^ what means be proposed its liquidation, stating, that 

f no further supplies could be furnished till something 

; satisfactory was done. " Oh! " said he, "don't make 

i yourself uneasy, I'll settle it immediately. You keep 

l' bond-stampsj let me have one for the proper sum." 

; He then ascertained the exact amount of balance due 

: by himself to the store, filled up the bond, and banded 

it to the store-keeper with perfect composure, saying 

" There, thank God, that debt's paid." It is, perhaps, 

needless to remark, that the bond was not taken up 

by him. 

Another individual, had, some weeks previously, 
entered a retail store, and purchased a piece of Irish 
linen at an exorbitant price. On his friends' re- 
marking, that the linen was excessively dear, 
"Perhaps so," said he, " but it will be excessively 
cheap, before I pay for it" To a person lately 
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arrived from England, the inspection of a " stored 
particularly in the country parts, would afford infinite 
amusement. There is scarcely an article belongiDg 
to any department, that is not to be found in one of 
these emporiums, or on the wharfs : hats and ham- 
mers; trinkets and tea-pots; stationery and saddles; 
rum, sugar, and salt; toys and tin-pans; mouse-tn^ 
and mill-stones; gloves and goblets; wines, corHj 
and honey ; salt beef and pork ; hosiery and medi- 
cines; wood, coals, and tar; tea, coffee, and tools ol 
every description ; coats, spices, and ladies* bonnete, 
&c. &c. ; in short, the question should not be, Wliat 
do they containl but on the contrary. What do thqr 
not contain? so extensive is the assortment, ev€B 
in stores of the most moderate description. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Absentee Proprie,tor — An Attorney* s visit to a Property — 
Supplies — Bills of Exchange — Roads and Road-making — 
Effects of theprevailing System — Gates across the Roads — 
Land Surveyors, their mode of Procedure in Cases of 
resurveyy ^c. — Anecdote — Action brought to Trial — 
Hardships of the Possession Law, 

On a fair calculation, the remark has frequently 
been made^ that out of every hundred properties, of 
all descriptions, throughout the island of Jamaica, 
seventy are managed by attornies or deputies. 
Surely, then, it cannot be uninteresting to those who 
have long been absentees, and are likely to continue 
so, that a slight sketch of proceedings should be laid 
before them; for, let an attorney be ever so com- 
mimicative and conscientious, it is not possible, or 
expedient, for him to fill up his correspondence with 
minutiee. Many of these gentlemen have hundreds of 
letters to write by every packet to their constituents, 
merchants, and others, which are only copied by 
their clerks, and the duplicates prepared in readiness, 
for the subsequent packet, or a vessel about to sail 
from the nearest port. An attorney who has many 
properties under his charge, and particularly if they 
are situated in different parishes remote from each 
other, has quite enough to do, if he make a periodical 
visit to the most distant once a month, in order that 
he may report the state of things to the absentee 
proprietor. Such as are nearer, of course, have the 
advantage of his repeated inspection; but he is 
careful to place his most trusty and intelligent 
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overseers on those he has the least frequent opp(»- 
tunity of visiting. On his arrival, he minutefy 
examines into every thing, listens to complaints or 
appeals from the negroes, observes,with a scrutinizing 
eye, the state of cultivation, the mode of management, 
and inquires into the discipline adopted by his 
deputy; also makes such changes as he deeim 
requisite, and gives directions for the future. Should 
any glaring remissness or impropriety appear on the 
part of the overseer, another is immediately sent to 
take charge, and the culprit removed. The plantation 
and hospital books are carefully examined, in order 
that he may the better judge, whether or not the 
property is deriving benefit from the overseer's plane 
and operations; also, if the medical man is regukHr 
in his visits, and attentive to the sick. If it is a sugai: 
estate, and the jnill about, the sample undergoes the 
strictest scrutiny; and if a plantation, the coffee it 
ginger is, in like manner, closely inspected. If § 
penn, the cattle are invariably collected for thesam 
purpose, and the attorney generally rides thioii|^ 
all the pastures to witness their condition^ and 
accompanies the overseer to each gang of negroes ei 
their work, in order to afford them the opportunilf 
of complaining to him, should they feel themselTBI 
aggrieved by the treatment of the overseer. JBb- 
also makes a point of being personally present at tbe 
annual distribution of clothing to the negroes, which 
policy ensures the regular supply to each, withool 
partiality, favour, or affection ; unless, in some very 
particular cases, he leaves the appointment of book- 
keepers in the hands of his respective overseeiiv 
which is certainly prudent, as it prevents jealoasjfi 
and furnishes the overseer with a proper authority 
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o'vet those of the inferior grade. He is, consequently, 
answerable to the attorney, should he make an 
impolitic appointment. The white carpenter on an 
estate, is, of course, nominated by the attorney; as is 
also the medical attendant. All accounts against 
I each property must be first attested by the overseer 
before presented to the attorney for payment, thereby 
preventing fraud. By the packet sailing from 
Jamaica to England, at the latter end of August ot 
beginning of September, the attorney furnishes the 
proprietor, (or merchant, if so directed,) with a list 
of such supplies, clothing, &c. as will be required 
on the property for the use of the following year; 
thus affording time for all to be procured, packed, 
and forwarded by the vessels usually leaving 
England about November, and arriving in the West 
Indies about Christmas. Some proprietors, resident 
in England, purchase and forward these themselves; 
but the general practice is, to leave the whole in the 
hands of the merchant, to whom the crop is annually 
shi{q[>ed, who keeps a running account with the 
proprietor, at home or elsewhere. At this period, 
also, (August,) the attorney draws his bills on the 
proprietor, or his merchant, as the arrangement may 
be, for the amount of balance due to him in account 
current, for contingencies paid and expences defrayed, 
during the last year. The premium varies from ten 
to twenty-five per cent.; but the average of the last 
few years has been twenty per cent. They are 
drawn in triplicate ; but the third, of exchange, seldom 
leaves the island in these peaceable times. 

Although some resident proprietors are excellent 
attomies, the opinion greatly prevails out of the 
island, that what is called a ''large attorney,*' that 
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is, one holding several properties, is the most likely 
person to make a sure return and regular annual 
remittances, particularly in the case of a penn; 
because, having sugar estates also under his mar 
nagement, he has, ^vithin his own controul, that vent 
for the surplus steers and muIes' annually bred in the 
place, which another individual, not so circumstanced, 
cannot possibly possess. At the first view, this 
reasoning may appear conclusive; but it is well 
known in the island, that if a man is famed for a 
breed of good, strong, hardy stock on his penn, they 
will never lie on hand, as every honest attorney will 
seek and purchase the best cattle he can find for bis 
constituent, at the market-price, rather than procure 
inferior animals for which he must pay the same. 

The absentee should appoint the best and most 
intelligent man, rather than a large attorney, if 
he does but possess strict integrity, as some 
represent properties so distant, that the owners 
seldom see them. 

From the mountainous nature of the island, it may 
be presumed that the roads are not of the best 
description throughout the country. Indeed, the 
system of road-making pursued in almost every 
parish is truly ridiculous; for, instead of raising a 
certain sum annually, erecting turnpikes, and forming 
the roads, a very contrary plan is adopted; the road- 
tax is laid by the vestry, at its annual road meeting, 
and generally amounts to two days* labour for each 
negro. For instance, a place on which twenty negroes 
are located, would be charged with five pounds 
currency, for road tax, at the rate of two shillings 
and sixpence a day, being forty days labour. Way- 
wardens are nominated by the vestry, whose duty is 
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to call upon each owner for his proportion of labour 
at a certain period of the year, when he may 
send as many as he pleases, but must make up the 
amount of his road allotment tax. The owner may, 
however, refuse or neglect to turn out his people; 
but then he must pay the amount in money, with 
his other taxes, in August. This is, nevertheless, 
rarely practised; for, besides its being a kind of 
pla3rtime for the negroes, every person finds it hard 
enough to muster money for his parochial and public 
taxes, without adding that of the road to the amount; 
he, consequently, prefers sending a proportion of his 
negroes" to work out the amount. Whether the 
way-warden is proprietor, or overseer, it is seldom 
that he can be spared from the property to overlook 
the workers on the road, for perhaps a week together : 
he, therefore, most frequently delegates his authority 
to a book-keeper, almost invariably quite ignorant 
of that kind of labour, but previously, and occasionally 
while on the road, furnishing him with instructions 
how to proceed. It is, notwithstanding, most ludicrous 
to witness the operations of the assemblage. Perhaps 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred slaves, of all 
colours and sizes, are engaged. In a deep cavity, of a 
somewhat crumbling rock, near the road-side, which 
they term a " marl hole,'' are seen, probably, from 
ten to twenty men, with heavy hoes, keeping time to 
a tune that is chaunted by the whole, dashing their in- 
struments against the almost impenetrable substance, 
with but little effect. After a time, what httle is 
obtained they draw back, and, stepping forward 
again, proceed to make another attack, while a gang 
of women or children fill their small bowls, or bits of 
baskets^ with the precious treasure^ and; walking 
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in rows, convey it to some particular spot, that has 
, been long excavated by heavy cart-wheels and the 
gushing mountain torrent, if on the side of a hill, or 
near a steep place, when, imder the especial direc- 
tion of the driver, they discharge their pigmy loads 
and return for more : of course, the first severe rains 
wash all away again, and leave the same cavity. 

At another spot we find, perhaps, a dozen or twenty 
able hands merrily employed in digging out, with 
their hoes, the roadside guitering, that has been 
choaked by the dirt being washed into it; the 
superfluous material of which they again replace, 
by filling bowls or baskets, in its former situation 
in the middle of the road, and which the first heavy 
shower causes once more to be distributed in unequal 
proportions, between the lately excavated drains on 
each side. 

When the land is not very valuable, or of much 
consequence, some way-warden, anxious to make 
the most of his brief authority, and demonstrate 
what he considers to be his skill in road-making, 
may be seen busily employed in turning the road 
out of its former course, in order to avoid a piece of 
rock, or a sUght declivity; by which he is, in fact, 
making a most awkward turn, or elbow, perceptible 
to all but himself, and subsequently considered so 
unwarrantable and inconvenient, that his successor 
deems it expedient, the following year, to bring back 
the road to its former line, although the new one has 
been effected at double the expence and labour tbe 
original would have cost. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be supposed 
that good roads are a prominent feature in the feoe 
of the country. In the immediate vicinity of the 
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large towns, more eligible plans are adopted, and 
the roads, in some instances, are extremely good. 

A terrible nuisance exists in some parts, which is 
caused by gates being placed across the public roads 
by proprietors of properties, to prevent the stock from 
rambling from one pasture to another. According 
to the strict letter of the law, every individual who 
places a gate for his own convenience across a pubUc 
roadi is bound to keep a watchman, or woman, con- 
stantly there, to open and shut it as required. In 
most cases, a comfortable thatched house is erected 
by the proprietor, and a neat small garden enclosed 
and attached. A negro of either sex, somewhat 
advanced in years, or otherwise incapable of much 
labour, is stationed at the gate with all necessary in- 
junctions; and, in order to prevent excuse for absence, 
a weekly allowance of provisions is furnished to the 
person so stationed, or else another is sent to relieve 
him, while he takes the days to himself allowed by 
law. So disobedient and negligent are some, that 
neither threats nor rewards will induce them to 
refirain from leaving the post, by which delinquency 
travellers are put to serious inconvenience. It is by 
no means uncommon for a watchman to fall so fast 
asleep in his house, that the loudest and most 
incessant call from a passenger will not awake him; 
the gentleman, then considering him absent, and 
being unable to leave his horse for the purpose of 
searching for the supposed absentee, is compelled to 
alight from his gig, (his servant most likely being 
far behind, as is their usual custom,) and effect his 
advance the best way he can. Sometimes the nfsgro 
is actually away from his post; and, to the detriment 
of the unoffending master, the exasperated traveller 
leaves the gate standing wide open. 
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In the particular district where lies the scene of 
action of the late rebellion, the roads are through an 
uncommonly uneven country, thickly wooded, and 
abounding in dangerous precipices, deep ravines, 
and high mountains on every side. The passages 
are cut, so as to preserve the level pretty well, along 
the sides of the hills, to the width of from sixteen to 
twenty feet, where it is possible; but, in many 
cases, they are not more than twelvfe feet wide, so 
that a person driving a horse, not very temperate, 
is many times in imminent danger of his life before 
he completes his journey. On one side there fre- 
quently appears an inaccessible rocky mountain, 
clothed to the road with trees and underwood; on 
the other, a yawning abyss. 

This certainly was the kind of country most 
appropriate for the machinations of the negro rebel, 
and was well chosen in most other respects. From 
the description already given of the manner in which 
the road-tax is worked out, it will readily be con- 
ceived that no very great improvement is annually 
made on these naturally shelving roads, as immense 
rocks require constantly to be removed by blasting, 
which occupies a great portion of the labour that 
would otherwise be expended in widening the passage 
and hardening the surface. Much blame is attached 
to the surveyors in former days, who, either from 
ignorance or indolence, did not avail themselves 
of the most eligible tracks. As a proof that this 
assertion is correct, there is scarcely a road vestry, 
(which occurs once a year,) without an application 
for a new road through some district or other, which 
is to shorten the distance and avoid declivities. 
While on the subject of surveyors, the leader may 
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as well be here made acquainted with the operations 
of that seemingly indispensible class of society; 
although the less he has to do with them, and their 
coadjutors of the legal tribe, the better for his pocket. 

On sugar estates, as the cane-holes are frequently 
dug by what is called " a jobber" who undertakes 
to perform the work with his own people at a 
stipulated sum per acre, if the portion agreed for 
has not previously been measured, the surveyor 
must be employed to ascertain the extent before the 
bill can be discharged. It is, however, sometimes 
contracted for at a certain sum for every hundred 
cane-holes. 

All surveying is performed in Jamaica by the 
chain and theodolite. The surveyor arrives, runs 
the piece of land, furnishes the diagram, and it 
must be of trifling extent, if his charge does not 
amount to a doubloon. But the work in which 
these gentlemen most luxuriate, is when land is to 
be surveyed, from which the surrounding neighbours 
have either wilfully, or through inadvertence, added 
a slice of the original patent to their own adjoining 
possessions. On such occasions, let not the pro- 
prietor of the land, proposed to be ascertained by 
re^survey, expect to be borne harmless; even if he 
is willing to relinquish the trespasses, and rest 
satisfied with whatever remains of his rightful pro- 
perty, neither surveyor nor lawyer can listen to this. 

But, to commence the statement of difficulties: 
The land we presume to be situate in any parish 
distant from Spanish Town, because there the 
claim is almost sure to be tried. The surveyor 
employs the lawyer to search for, and take out of 
the Island Secretary's Office, the diagram of a 
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certain patent of, say three hundred acres. In 
former days this was the usual patent ; although, on 
re-survey, some of them run two or three times that 
extent. If more runs than one are required, so 
much the better, as then the grist increases thick 
and threefold. After considerable time and great 
trouble, the clerk finds the patent duly recorded, 
and the surveyor is furnished with all its buttings 
and bindings in the most correct manner. Now 
the surveyor searches the most ancient plans in 
the possession of the parish in which the patent 
lies, ascertains, to a nicety, what are the adjoining 
properties, and how they are called upon this patent, 
which is the senior one, and what likely encroach^ 
ments have been made. The greater number of 
intrusions, the more work for himself, consequently 
the more lucrative the job. Having completed 
these preliminaries, he writes out notices of a re» 
surveying to every party concerned, and either 
causes them to be personally served on each, for 
which he charges a fine sum, or transmits them 
for that purpose to the proprietor, who, probably, 
accomplishes this necessary form in a more econo- 
mical way, through the means of some one or more 
of the white people in his own employ; the notice 
of re-survey must also be published for a certain 
time in the county paper. All parties having taketi 
up their quarters at the houses of friends and 
acquaintances in the immediate neighbourhood, <m 
the preceding day, are ready for the conflict about 
to ensue; and an event of this nature, whan the 
claim is of old standing, creates some anxiety, aad 
much curiosity prevails. 

On one occasion, the following jeu cPesprii 
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elicited considerable merriment. A jocose and 
witty gentleman, formerly resident in the parish of 
Manchester, having invited to his house the whole 
of a party engaged in surveying some lands in his 
neighbourhood, was frequently pressed by one of his 
firiends then present to order in the dinner, stating 
that all were extremely hungry; but the worthy 
host always gave some excuse for non-compUance. 
At length his friend said, " My good fellow! I know 
your usual punctuality, and am quite aware that it 
is now full half an hour beyond your accustomed 
time: surely some accident must have befallen 
your cook, or your dinner." " Neither one nor the 
other/' was the reply; "but as you must know 
the cause of delay, I will inform you. Among our. 
guests to-day there are no less than three surveyors. 
Look around the room, and you will perceive that 
one of them has not yet completed his toilet. The 
moment he enters, dinner will be announced, for 
I always like these gentlemen to " stretch and 
tet together I ! r 

For the information of some readers, it must be 
explained, that as soon as the first negro draws the 
chain to its extent, he is checked by the hindmost 
one, who calls out " stretch and set'' The foremost 
then sticks a peg into the ground, and answers 
"down; " when he proceeds again to draw the chain, 
till checked by his companion as before, and so on 
till completed. 

The day appointed arrives. The employer must 
foinish from eight to ten negroes: some to cut the 
bushes, two to stretch the chain, one to carry prog 
and water, and one the theodoUte. Should the land 
have been unoccupied for some years, or never culti- 
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vated, there can be no doubt but some trespasser 
will be found on it, and this will soon be known by 
the number of people assembled at the starting 
point, awaiting the surveyor's arrival. All things 
being prepared, the chain proceeds until it reaches 
the first trespass, when it is lifted by the person 
who conceives it is about to pass through a part 
of his rights. The surveyor now informs his 
employer, who makes a point of being present, if 
possible, that he must choose his alternative, either 
to resign whatever quantity is claimed by the in- 
dividual who raised the chain, or commence an 
action of ejectment against him for its recovery. 
Sometimes, however, the trespass, if of trifling 
extent, is compromised on the spot, and all future 
litigation, inconvenience, and expence, avoided: 
in this first instance, we will conclude it is so. For 
the clear elucidation of the subject and proceedings, 
the chain again proceeds, and, after a certain dis- 
tance, is once more taken up by another adjoining 
proprietor, who having, perhaps, purchased the 
property he holds, including the twenty, thirty, 
forty, or more acres, of the next patent, and re- 
ceived possession of it from the seller, without the 
knowledge of the present employer, will, on no 
account, either permit the chain to proceed, or 
consent to a compromise, for what he deems his 
undoubted and legal right. All now is caution: 
not a step further does the surveyor dare to stretch 
his chain, unless his employer chooses to admit this 
person's claim; and then the chain must travel, 
according to the lines pointed out by the supposed 
trespasser. If, however, he is once induced to 
relinquish the lines laid down by his own office* 
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plan, he will find plenty of slices taken off his 
original patent. Such an act would be madness; 
and he finds himself compelled to adopt the other 
alternative. This puts an end to the survey at 
present. His surveyor is immediately instructed 
to issue an ejectment, and to apply to the Court 
for an order, authorising the surveyor to traverse 
the lands, so that he may ascertain the extent of the 
trespass in dispute, and also inform himself of any 
others that may exist. After innumerable obstacles 
and much delay, notice of the action is duly served, 
but sometimes with considerable inconvenience, as 
the parties invariably give eStch other as much 
trouble as possible. According to law, one notice 
most be served on the supposed trespasser; one 
placed on some conspicuous part of the trespass, 
on a tree, if possible; and another kept to prove 
the service. The order of court being granted, 
and the necessary traverses made by the surveyor, 
he probably finds that this proprietor's patent of 
three hundred acres, would be reduced to one-half 
that extent, were he to permit the surrounding en- 
croachments. 

' A surveyor is appointed on the other side, and a 
day fixed for the two to make out separate reports 
at the foot of an immense diagram, shewing the 
exact situation of the patent claimed, including all 
the trespasses distinctly, but differently coloured, 
and around which the whole of the adjacent and 
adjoining patents are dehneated. Three of these 
expensive documents are always necessary : one for 
the court, one for the counsel, and one for the jury; 
the original sometimes cost seventy or eighty pounds 
currency, including its incidental expences. It 
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almost invariably happens that each surveyor takes 
his fiidng from a different spot, and by this means 
one of them will make it appear that the land claimed 
does not lie within many miles of the place specified 
by the other. There are, besides this, slips of the 
different patents that comprise the whole extent of 
the neighbourhood, for many miles round, to be 
obtained out of the secretary's office; all of which 
must accord with the general scheme, and there 
must be three sets of them. The right adjustment 
of these pieces of paper is called * fixing the plats'* 
It matters not how numerous these slips meiy be, but 
five shillings is chaf ged for each of the originals, and 
two shillings and sixpence each for every copy. When 
all is ready, notices of trial are served on all the 
parties concerned. The plantiff, of course, extremely 
anxious to bring the affair to a speedy conclusion, 
uses every exertion, and spares no expence, to carry 
up his witnesses to the court in Spanish Town, 
where the ejectment cause is to be tried. With the 
subpoena to each witness, he must hand to him, at the 
same time, two ryals (about one shiUing and three- 
pence currency) as service m^ney, and one shilling per 
mile for whatever distance it may be from his (the 
witness's) residence to the grand court; and lest 
from poverty, or any other cause, the plantiff should 
fear an inclination on the part of any witness to avoid 
the journey, he will at once supply him with a 
conveyance. No one can imagine the labour en- 
dured by the plantiff, when it becomes necessaij 
for him act as "whipper-in to the witnesses:'* after, 
perhaps, broiling and fretting in Spanish Town aU 
the early days of the court, and using innumerable 
enticements to keep the witnesses in good humour, 
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the moroiiig arrives on which the case is to be tried. 
The attorney is deeply engaged with the barrister 
who is to conduct the cause^ and the plaintiff finds it 
his indispensible duty to collect the witnesses, and 
keep them in court until called for. The court 
is now crowded, and, of course, excessively hot. 
Some of the witnesses having probably journeyed 
far the same morning, or paid too much court to the 
jolly god on their arrival the preceding night, feel 
much inclined for frequent potations of the limpid 
stream, and clandestinely quit the court " to cool their 
cappert" The plaintiff, on hearing of the absence 
of a witness, immediately goes in pursuit, and, after 
traversing the greater part, perhaps, of Spanish 
Town, through a broiling sun, discovers the delin- 
quoit enjo)dng a " cool tankard.'' This may occur 
more than once before the trial commences. 

At length the awful moment approaches: the 
name of the suit is called, and all is anxiety, when 
the defendant's counsel not imfrequently rises and 
reads to the court an " affidavit of materiality,' as 
it is called, stating the unavoidable absence of a 
most material witness on their side, and praying 
the postponement of the hearing until the next 
court. It is invariably granted ; and the plaintiff 
has gone through all the fatigue, anxiety, and ex- 
pence, for such a result. 

In former days, this kind of proceeding could be 
practised, until the fifth court from the calling on 
of the suit; but, a few years ago, the late Chief 
Justice Scarlett established the rule of court, that if 
an action in ejectment was not brought to trial at 
the third court, it should be discontinued. The 
plaintiff can, certainly, if he chooses, postpone it 
himself, at the second court, by a similar affidavit, 
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or a sick certificate, duly attested by a medical 
practitioner, and then it must come on next time; 
but he seldom wishes procrastination, and is, of 
course, desirous to avoid unnecessary expences. 

Granting, then, that the action has been in- 
evitably delayed till the third court, the parties now 
meet for the first time in battle array; all their 
forces mustered, and every manoeuvre practised to 
gain information as to the probable result: this is 
called " ear-wigging*' The grand court seldom 
lasts more than four or five days at the farthest; 
and the contending parties are kept in constant 
uncertainty as to the identical day on which their 
fate will be decided, until it arrives. 

When the trial actually commences, should there 
be no flaws or irregularities by which the defendant 
may procure its discontinuance in toto, all proceeds 
with becoming regularity, and great ingenuity is 
sometimes displayed by the barristers in their 
addresses to the court and jury. The examination 
of witnesses, however, is at times truly ludicToas, 
and causes a relaxation even in the usual rigidity 
of muscle preserved by the judges themselves. 

An action in ejectment is always an interesting 
case, as sometimes so much depends on a most 
trifling circumstance. Many actions have been 
gained by the trick of postponing till the last court, 
as, during the intervals, perhaps the only individual 
(often extremely aged) who could have proved the 
possession in the plaintiff within the twenty years 
required by law, had been gathered to his fathers* 
In these actions, however, there are many ano- 
malies, and various inconsistences: among others, 
it is certainly a hardship, that a person possessing 
three patents of uncultivated woodland, containing 
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three hundred acres each, Ijdng line and line with 
one another, and exactly in the form of three playing 
cards placed alongside of each other, should not be 
considered as in the possession of the other two, 
because he had only placed his settlement, or pos- 
session-house, on the end of one of the three; 
notwithstanding he had a regular road or path from 
one end of the land to the other, by which the 
occupier of his possession-house conveyed to market 
all the provisions he raised on the outside patent. 

Shortly previous to the death of Chief Justice 
Jackson, this unprecedented case was established 
by him, and a gentleman, the undoubted owner of 
the glands, lost a most expensive action, because 
his &ther's attorney had not deemed it necessary 
to occupy each respective patent. 

It also requires amendment, that if a determined 
rogue chooses to plant himself in the midst of a 
tract of woodland, where his habitation can remain 
unknown to all but those he intends as his future 
witnesses of possession, for the space of seven 
years, and obtains a written conveyance, called 
" a title" from one of these brother villains, who 
has no shadow of claim himself, he cannot be 
ezpeUed, provided this wrongful instrument has 
been placed on record for the space of seven years. 

Again, should a similar scoundrel settle himself in 
an unfrequented spot, where his trespass may remain 
unnoticed, without even the form of a title, his 
possession alone gives him a perfect title, if he can 
prove a residence on the land for the space of 
twenty years, to the exclusion of the right owner, 
although the trespass has always been utterly 
unknown to him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Harbours— Outpoi'ts^Ventures of the Mercliant Captain— 
Disorderly-houses in Kingston — The Press — How eoih 
ducted — Expences of Newspapers and mode of TrantmissiM 
— Periodicals — Merchants* Penns-^Their Pride ofEq^n- 
page — The Jews, their Establishments — The CWrrtat 
Coin — Port Royal Street — Hawkers — Medical Mett^ 
Country-built Vehicles — Taverms on the Road — Fare and 
Accommodation to be expected — Charges* 

The harbours in the island of Jamaica (in general) 
are tolerably secure ; those of Port Royal and King- 
ston are well sheltered, and considered the most free 
from danger. That of Montego Bay, and a few 
more on the north side, are also pretty safe; but 
none, excepting Kingston, are what may be termed 
perfectly protected. To Kingston, the grand mart, 
vessels are arriving all the year round; but to the 
out-ports they commence making their appearance 
about December, and the harbours are all dear 
again by about August; many of the regular traders 
making two voyages in the interim. The govern- 
ment packets, sailing from Falmouth (England) at 
the commencement of each month, and the middle 
packets, sailing about the fifteenth, arrive, in due 
course, at Port Royal, in about five weeks from the 
actual day of departure. They formerly returned, 
the first after three weeks* sojourn in JamEiica; and 
the latter, after about twenty-four hours, but by a 
different route. The arrangement, however, is now 
much altered, and excessively inconvenient to the 
inhabitants, particularly to the mercantile classes; 
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as the regular packets remain only four or five days 
in the island, merely to await the return of an express 
post from the West End. All the men-of-war and 
packets anchor at Port Royal; but the merchant 
vessels run up to Kingston harbour, and draw in 
alongside of the wharfs. Although Kingston has 
already been noticed, it now comes again partially 
under our view, and we must say this city is the 
emporium aiid grand receptacle of every species of 
merchandize, carrying on a great commerce with 
America, as well as Great Britain and the Spanish 
Main. It cannot be denied, that, in the country parts, 
the residents are at a loss for numerous articles at 
times; but in Kingston never. There are innumer- 
able stores, (or rather warehouses,) well supplied with 
every requisite, and, for money, almost any thing 
can be procured, even " ice" It has, however, before 
been mentioned, that the system of credit has reached 
such a pitch, that prices are commonly beyond any 
thing the reader could imagine. Perhaps, before we 
proceed, it is as well to state, that there are few 
towns situated elsewhere than on the coast on all 
sides of the island, consequently almost every town 
is a sea-port. 

Elingston and Spanish Towns having been already 
described, we now proceed slightly to notice the 
out-ports. In fiixing the period of arrival for the 
merchant vessels for December, it is not to be sup- 
posed that a straggler does not sometimes promis- 
cuously drop in : his arrival is welcomed with *'joy 
tmspeakable ;'* for although the inhabitants can pro- 
cure their beef, fish, and other luxuries ; also possess 
their flocks of sheep, herds of swine, yards of 
poultry, and numerous other conveniences, and even 
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delicacies, the arrival of British potatoes, salt her- 
rings, hams, tongues, cheese, tripe, and bacon, occa- 
sionally, is hailed with infinite joy; and the captains 
who first appear, will find an excellent and certain 
market for whatever they have speculated in. The 
articles above specified form the principal stock of 
a mercantile captain's venture, but many extend 
their trade still further. Brandy, hoUands, biscuits, 
wood-hoops, coals, deal boards, boots, shoes, wearing 
apparel, millinery, and even jewellery, often form a 
part of their private speculations, and for which they 
frequently find ample recompence in the market. If 
money is not to be procured, produce, or even dye or 
hard woods, are an eligible payment ; for it is, indeed, 
rare that the vessels are fully loaded, and the captains 
can always find room for a few casks of coffee, 
&c., or tons of wood, they here receive in payment 
of their own speculation. They are, in general, 
liberal and obliging men, bearing good characters; 
and, firom the friendly intercourse subsisting between 
them and the inhabitants, probably originating in 
some having already been their passengers, and 
some intending to be so, a kind of cordiality exists 
that is beneficial to both parties. To the captain of 
a merchant vessel arriving in Jamaica, with good 
introduction, the contrast is immense, as regards his 
treatment, to what he experiences in England, where 
he seems scarcely known. In Jamaica, he is even 
a welcome guest, kindly received, and hospitably 
entertained ; nor does he refuse the performance of 
any little commission in England, with which he 
may be entrusted by the warm-hearted friends who 
thus render his stay in Jamaica more a pleasure 
than a toil, as it otherwise would prove. Should he npt 
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be Ho fortunate as to have disposed of all his commo- 
dities on his departure, he either leaves it to be sold 
on commission by a mercantile acquaintance, or rids 
himself of it wholesale, by making a trifling sacrifice, 
which his former sales will usually well admit of. 
Taking all the ports throughout the island, perhaps 
January may be fixed as the month in which the 
majority of vessels arrive. At this period it is, 
indeed, a busy scene from day-break till sun-set. 
Waggons are seen bringing produce to the wharfs, 
and returning with the estates' supplies, negro 
clothing, &c. &c. Boats are constantly flying about 
the harbours, and at the out-ports, the conche-shell 
and negro -song are heard for miles up the stream, 
^for few are without a river,) ere they reach the 
wharf at which the contents of their bungay, (an 
immense flat-bottomed boat) are to be delivered. 
Ships' boats are also plying in every direction, 
loaded with casks of sugar, rum, coffee, &c., others 
with logwood, fiistic or ebony, for dunnuge, also bags 
of pimento, &c. 

To witness these scenes, a stranger newly arrived 
would conceive the inhabitants of all classes, but. 
particularly the slaves, to be the happiest in the 
world; for joy and hilarity are visible in the coun- 
tenance of all we meet, and every kind of work 
seems transformed into pleasure. According as the 
crops arc forwarded, so the vessels depart; and some 
few that are destined to try the second voyage, during 
the season, manage to sail early in Mttrch, so as 
to return to Jamaica at the latter end of June, 
or beginning of July. Shipping employs a great 
munber of negroes in discharging and receiving their 
■cargoes, as stowing the hold in so oppressively hot a 
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climate is sadly trying to the white sailor. It is 
natural to suppose that where rum is so cheap, occa- 
sional cases of intoxication will occur; but, taking all 
things into consideration, the conduct of the British 
tar, even under such temptation, is far from being 
licentious. The laws are strict, the commanders 
very circumspect, and thus the crews remain orderly. 
Since, however, at the port of Kingston, scarcely a 
day passes without some arrivals and departures, it 
is not a matter of surprise that the city is sometimes 
the scene of a little brawling between the sailors and 
negroes. In fact, numbers of free negroes have 
fixed themselves in different parts of the city, and 
particularly about the suburbs, where they keep very 
disorderly houses, principally for the reception and 
entertainment of sailors. In these, all kinds of 
drunkenness and debauchery arc practised; but it is 
to be hoped that, under the new system, such 
nuisances will be abated, if not entirely removed. 

With one or two exceptions, all newspapers axe 
pubhshed in the principal towns, and the press is 
pretty fairly conducted, having, as is always the case, 
newspapers of different politics well edited. 77*6 
Kingston Chronicle, by Mr. Struper ; and the Jamaica 
Courant, by Mr. Bruce, take the lead as daily papers, 
and are hotly, sometimes intemperately, opposed to 
each other. An inferior publication, imder the title 
of The JVatchman, came out in 1831, edited by 
persons of colour; but, from the virulence aiid 
indecency with which it attacked the respectable 
part of tlie community, it received but little patron^ 
age. Since the rebellion. The Isonamist, by Mr. 
Beaumont, has appeared. From the talents of its 
editor, the publication soon got into wide circulation;; 
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bat, as those talents were not always appropriated 
f to the most beneficial and edifying purposes, it 
"firequently occurred that paragraphs were exception- 
jaUe, and many discontinued it. TTie Royal, and 
BaiM Jago de la Vega, Gazettes, by Mr. Aillman 
■' apd Mr. Lunan, are most respectably edited, and 
furnish authentic intelligence; they are, however, 
weekly papers. The Cornwall Chronicle, published 
at Montego Bay, and conducted by Mr. Holmes, 
stands high in public estimation for tlie correctness 
of its local information; and, judging from the 
circumstance of its having obtained a very extensive 
circulation, must be considered a meritorious journal. 
The price of a paper is about five pounds currency 
per amium, and are forwarded by the weekly post 
to all parts of the island; consequently, there are 
few people who do not indulge in one or other of 
the newspapers. The mail bags leave Kingston 
post-office during the afternoon of Saturday, at 
differenthours. The windward post is first dispatched, 
then that of the north-side, and, lastly, the one 
for the south -side. Each is conveyed by a 
negro mounted on a mule,"leading another mule, on 
which is affixed the mail-bags : unless when an 
accident occurs, from negligence in properly fixing 
I the bags, the conveyance is tolerably expeditious, 
' and pretty regular. But during the heavy seasons 
(rains) the post is frequently detained from the Rio 
Minho (dry river) being impassable, sometimes for 
days together, and there has never been a bridge 
tbown over it. No delivery of letters takes place 
in the country; consequently, whatever may be the 
distance, every individual is coinj.elled to send to the 
post-office for his letters, &c. The charge is seven- 
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liberal and gentlemanly feeling predominate during 
the intercourse. They carry on the principal part 
of the Spanish trade ; and some of the firms also 
do a great deal of business with the Americans. 

The current coin, is either ^he Spanish or the 
Columhicm doubloon, pistole, haJf-pistole and dollar^ 
in gold. The dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, (or 
macaroni;) ten pence, bit (or royal,) and five-pence, 
in silver; copper is never seen. There .being no bank, 
of course there is no paper-money, with the excep- 
tion of island checks, and drafts on Kingston 
merchants, and other responsible individuals, which 
are common payments in the country parts, and 
denominated" town orders^ Good bills of exchange 
on Great Britain have averaged the high premium 
of twenty per cent, for the last fifteen years. 

Although the prices of goods may at first appear 
exorbitant, it is a notorious fact that, at times, 
articles may be procured considerably cheaper 
than they can be imported, particularly when a 
firm is closing sales, or winding up consignments. 

It has been jocosely said of the Jews, that they 
will " rather lose by the sale of an article, than 
lose the chance of making a sale!" because they 
calculate on making it up the next dealing. 

All who have been at Kingston will know who 
are the inhabitants of Port Royal Street; and those 
who have not, must be informed that this street is 
extensive, reaching completely abng one portion of 
the harbour, where all the most extensive wbaifs 
are situated, at the back of one range of the houses 
in Port Royal Street. Jews and christians indis* 
criminately occupy stores in this mercantile part of 
Kingston; and, indeed, many who have removed 
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' steps into his chaise, and either drives, or is driven 
I by his boy, out to his penn, where he finds the 
iamily awaiting his arrival. After a comfortable 
change of apparel, his enjoyment commences, 
very probably with visitors; and, after a meal 
genteelly served, the evening is spent according to 
his station in society and circumstances. On the 
morrow, after breakfast, he again proceeds to his 
store, by the same conveyance, and reaches it by 
ten o'clock. There is nothing in which the merchants 
so much pride themselves as their equipages: a 
handsome vehicle of the latest fashion, with a 
spirited horse of fine figure and good action, well 
groomed and elegantly caparisoned, seems the acme 
of their ambition. The knowing manner in which 
he drives up to his premises, the livery of his valet, 
even the grace with which he springs from his 
cabriolet, are particularly noticed by his neighbours. 
Here we must allow that our brethren of the 
Hebrew nation greatly eclipse the christians in taste, 
splendour, ingenuity, and management. The truth is, 
they take a pride in doing so, and try it at any ex- 
pence. In people of this persuasion Kingston abounds; 
and many are not only wealthy, but highly respected 
members of society. It is not long since a bill was 
passed in the house of assembly, much to the credit 
of the members, conceding to the Jews all the 
privileges enjoyed by the christian commimity, and 
all must acknowledge that the boon was not mis- 
applied. Some of their establishments are very 
splendid, both as regards the private residence, and 
the public place of business; and although a 
christian certainly must be clever to make an ad- 
vaifUageom dealing with a Jew, yet he will find the 
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liberal and gentlemanly feeling predonainate during 
the intercourse. They carry on the principal part 
of the Spanish trade ; and some of the firms also 
do a great deal of business with the Americans. 

The current coin, is either ^he Spanish or tlie 
Columbian doubloon, pistole, haJf-pistole and dollai, 
in gold. The dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, (oi 
macaroni;) ten pence, bit (or royal,) and five-penoe, 
in silver; copper is never seen. There .being no bank, 
of course there is no paper-money, with the exoqh 
tion of island checks, and drafts on KingstoD 
merchants, and other responsible individuals, which 
are common payments in the country parts, and 
denominated" town orders,'' Good bills of exchange 
on Great Britain have averaged the high premium 
of twenty per cent, for the last fifteen years. 

Although the prices of goods may at first appear 
exorbitant, it is a notorious fact that, at times, 
articles may be procured considerably cheaper 
than they can be imported, particularly when a 
firm is closing sales, or winding up consignments. 

It has been jocosely said of the Jews, that they 
will " rather lose by the sale of an article, than 
lose the chance of making a sale!" because they 
calculate on making it up the next dealing. 

All who have been at Kingston will know who 
are the inhabitants of Port Royal Street; and those 
who have not, must be informed that this street is 
extensive, reaching completely along one portion of 
the harbour, where all the most extensive wharfs 
are situated, at the back of one range of the houses 
in Port Royal Street. Jews and christians indis- 
criminately occupy stores in this mercantile part of 
Kingston; and, indeed, mi my who have removed 
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to a much finer street and situation, have deemed 
it expedient to return, from the apparently simple 
circumstance, that the Spaniards, or other traders 
from the main, will not take the trouble to travel 
beyond this point in search of piece goods, and other 
articles they require. 

In Kingston there are some good coffee-rooms, 
where refreshments of every kind may be obtained 
at aU hours, of the best quality, and at a moderate 
price: many of the merchants, &c. find this a great 
convenience, and these establishments are well 
patronized. 

The stranger, while passing from one street to 
another, must make up his mind to be somewhat 
pestered by hawkers, principally of the Jewish 
tribe, who sometimes sell articles uncommonly 
cheap ; but these are usually goods that they them- 
selves have purchased at some sale of an insolvent's 
stock, and seldom to be relied on for the measure 
or quality described. They, however, know that a 
person often buys something to avoid their importu- 
nate applications. 

Kingston is well provided with medical men of 
first rate abilities ; aiid taking into consideration the 
labour and risks thev undergo, the establishments 
they must necessarily maintain, and the number of 
quadrupeds they annually lose from over-fatigue, and 
other casualties, the charges they make are not ex- 
orbitant, although it appears so to one imacquainted 
with these contingencies. It is no uncommon thing 
for a medical bill to be disputed; and should it 
come to a trial, the practitioner rarely succeeds in 
obtaining the full extent of his charges: but even 
this must not be deemed a prcKif of the overcharge, 
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as, in many cases, the legal rate is perfectCf 
insuiequate to the services performed. Neverthelese^ 
some individuals are apt to err greatly on the 
opposite side. 

As regards carriages, it has been fotind that 
vehicles built of the country woods will stand the 
brunt of the climate considerably better than those 
imported, particularly in travelling where the owner 
is not always so fortunate as to meet with ft 
covered shed, or chaise-house, at every place where 
Jie makes a stage. Independent of this, the negro 
valets are not notorious for the most scrupulous 
attention to their masters' conveyances, when an 
arrival about sun-set prevents their actions from 
being superintended. In consequence of the intense 
heat of the climate, the constant inequalities in, jE«id 
oftentimes extremely rugged state of the roads, and 
the irregular periods at which they are fed, no horse 
can be depended on to perform a journey of any 
distance, moderate in comparison to the customary 
English travelling; hence arises the train of led 
horses that invariably form a part of the traveller's 
equipage. When it can be accomplished, some 
are sent forward the previous day; but this can only 
be effected when the master conceives he can trust 
the negro he intends to dispatch with them ; and 
seldom, indeed, would this be done, if he knew 
what way the money was to be expended which 
he appropriated for the support of his animals. 
Throughout the whole island, with some exception^, 
the inns along the roads (always called taverns) 
are of a very indifferent class, and the charges 
much too high for the accommodation afforded. 
A roast capon, or broiled chicken, (just caught) 
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with a dish of fried ham and eggs, is the best fare 
to be expected, as nothing fresh is kept, in conse- 
quence of the uncertainty of callers. A dish of 
cocoas or yams, with a few roast plantains, completes 
the repast, for which ten shilUngs currency per 
head is the charge. A bottle of common TenerifFe 
wine, (there called Madeira,) is six shillings and 
eight-pence, and a bottle of porter two shillings and 
sixpence ; a popr bed is six shillings and eight-pence ; 
and a slight breakfast next morning, with eggs, i& 
five shillings each, at least* 
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CHAPTER XL 

The supreme Court— Court of Ordinary — Court of Appeal 
upon Errors — Ctntrt of Vice Admiralty — Boards ofJForis 
and Fortifications — Board of Public Accounts — Bomrd 
of Public Works — Court of A dmiralty Sessions^-Cawrt 
of Chancery — Government Public Offices — Naval Tsiri 
and Naval Hospital — Ecclesiastical Court — BiMkwp — 
General Post-Office — Militia — Staff — Maroons — Free 
Sehools — Corporation of Kingston — Vaccine Establishmeni 
— City Guard — Free Masons' Lodges — Schools — Engliik 
Education, 

St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town, as it is 
commonly designated, seems in every respect totaBy 
different from Kingston; for, on quitting the latter, 
you appear to leave behind every description ofbustie 
and symptom of foreign commerce. As Spanish 
Town is the seat of govermnent, and as the Grand 
Court is held there three times in the year, it 
becomes necessarily the residence of all officers 
connected with the government, as well as of those 
attached to or practising in the different courts. 'In 
the cursory remarks made respecting this town, 
its general character and the customs of the inhabi- 
tants were particularly represented; it, therefore, 
merely remains now to mention, that whatever law- 
business is transacted in other parts of the island, 
generally, by some process or other, terminates here, 
either in the shape of an appeal, or for the purpose 
of being recorded. The courts are very spacious 
and extremely convenient. 
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The Grand, or Supreme Court, is, as the name 
evidently implies, the superior legal tribunal of the 
island. From its decisions there is only an appeal 
to the king in council; and this alternative is sa 
expensive, that even, with the expectation of getting 
a decree reversed, a suitor is seldom bold or wealthy 
enough to make the attempt ; sometimes, however, 
when there is sufficient cause, an ejectment case is 
moved to the Court of Errors, but rarely with the 
anticipated effect. The Supreme Court is composed 
ofthe chief justice of the island, in conjunction with 
two, three, or more of the assistant judges; there is 
an attorney and solicitor-general, clerk of the crown, 
clerk of the court, and .solicitor for the crown, attached 
to the court, also generally from six to ten barristers 
in practice. A provost-marshal general, and seven 
deputies, acting in the like number of districts. The 
duties of these officers are by no means agreeable, 
but the salary is liberal; and some of the deputies 
make up in emolument what they lose in comfort, 
as the following authentic tale will exemplify. 

A gentleman, deeply in debt, had been for some 
time so pressed by his creditors, that, for his per- 
sonal security, no alternative was left but to lock his 
gates, and remain a prisoner at home. This plan 
he successfully adopted for many months, to the 
greatannoyance ofthe deputy-marshal, who, in con- 
sequence, could make no satisfactory return to his 
writs. At length the gate was one day found open, 
through the negligence of the watchman placed 
there, and an entry effected by the deputy-marshal, 
to the no small surprise and consternation of the 
poor creditor. In vain did he plead his incapacity 
to raise the sum : in vain did he assert the absence 
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of funds; in vain did he offer to liquidate a part of 
the demand, by assigning over some of his stock 
to the creditor at a fair valuation. Arguments and 
proposals on the one side, protestations and refusals 
on the other, now became rather vehement, as both 
w^ere pacing up and down the long piazza, when the 
debtor perceived that the marshal's hands were 
held crossed, at his back, and the right one in 
constant motion, as if he was in the act of receiv- 
ing something. He took the hint, and, retiring to 
his room, he brought out two doubloons, which were 
soon insinuated into the hand that, till then, had 
never ceased to expand and contract. The gdden 
antidote acted like magic; for the yellow dust flew 
to the marshal's eyes, and so completely deprived 
him of sight, that had not the debtor himself helped 
the unwelcome visitor to his horse, and accompfanied 
him to the gate, it is supposed he would have beai 
obliged to remain until an operation had been per- 
formed by the nearest oculist. No doubt a more 
trustworthy watchman was immediately substituted 
for the negligent one. 

The Surrey and Cornwall Assize Courts are 
similarly formed, with the addition of some local 
j ustices : of course, there is no deficiency of solicitcnrs 
and attorneys. 

The Court of Ordinary is occasionally held by 
the governor, at which he alone presides: its appel- 
lation sufficiently explains its particular functions. 

TTie Court of Appeal upon JSr7*ors, includes the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, a commander-in- 
chief, and the members of the council for the time 
being. The clerk of the Court of Ordinary gene- 
rally fills the same office in the Court of Errors, 
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Uie Court of Vice-Admiralty is comprised of a 
judge and commissary, a surrogate, who has de- 
puties at the out-ports, a king's advocate, principal 
and deputy registrars, marshal and deputy-marshal, 
interpreters of the French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
northern languages, also an appraiser. 

77ie Court of Admiralty Sessions is comprised of 
a president and assistant judges, chosen by the com- 
mander-in-chief on the station, members of the 
council, chief justice and assistant judges, captains 
of the royal army on the station, justices of assize, 
barristers at law, island secretary, receiver-general, 
naval officer, the collectors and comptrollers of the 
customs, all for the time being; they have also a 
derk of arraigns. 

There is, besides, a Board of Forts andFortifica- 
iions, Board of Public Accounts, and a Board of 
Public Works, all managed by commissioners; and 
the council and assembly are (ex officio)^ cwnmis- 
sioners of correspondence. 

JTie Court of Chancery holds a prominent rank 
as regards the weighty cases it has frequently to 
determine. The governor is {ex officio) chancellor, 
and holds his court about three times a year. He 
has a registrar and clerk of patents, also several 
masters in ordinary, and in general three extra- 
ordinary, for the island, besides one, two, or three, for 
"each parish, according to its extent. The principal 
public offices attached to the government and island, 
not yet mentioned in due form, are a governor, who 
is also captain general. He appoints his own secre- 
tary and military secretary. He also has his council, 
consisting of a president and thirteen members. 
The senior member rises in rotation to the presidency, 
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and receives £1000 per annum for his salary. 
The governor has also his house of assembly, con- 
sisting of one, two, or more members, for each 
parish, (forty-five in all,) out of which the Speaker is 
chosen. A clerk serjeant-at-arms, chaplain, printer, 
librarian, messenger, and door-keeper. The council 
have also their clerk, assistant clerk, librarian, usher 
of the black rod, messenger, and chaplain. 

Next in command to the governor is the lieutenant- 
governor, who is also commander of the forces. He 
has his brigade-major, military secretary, an aid-du- 
camp, and sometimes two. There is also a deputy 
adjutant-general, and assistant do.; deputy quarter- 
master-general, and deputy assistant do.; deputy 
j udge-advocate, deputy paymaster-general, deputy 
commissary-general, deputy assistant do., deputy 
inspector of hospitals, physician to the forces, and 
two surgeons to do., apothecary to the forces; and 
keeper of purveyor's stores, and hospital assistant; 
agent-gen., agent in Great Britain, auditor-general, 
and surveyor of the revenues, master of the revels; 
two commissioners of stamp duties, island store 
keeper, surveyor of public works and island engineer; 
island barrack -master -general, crown surveyor, 
island botanist, printer to his Majesty, pubKc mes- 
senger, interpreter and translator of foreign lan- 
guages to the courts of Equity and Justice; island 
secretary and notary public, a deputy at each port; 
receiver-general and public treasurer, a deputy 
at each port; naval officer and clerk of the navy, 
a deputy at each port; provost marshal-general, 
seven deputies, each taking a district of one, two, 
or more parishes. 
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At each pojt is stationed a collector of the customs, 
a comptxoller, land and tide surveyor, surveyor and 
admeasorer of shipping, besides land-waiters and 
Bearcliers. To this department is also attached a 
solicitor. 

The naval establishment consistsof a commander- 
in-chief, V7ho has his own secretary, an agent, a 
contractor for victualling the squadron with fresh beef 
and vegetables, and a contractor for sea provisions. 

To the Naval Yard, a commissioner, with two 
clerks, store-keeper; with two clerks, and extra 
ditto, when occasion requires; a master clerk, and 
jnaster attendant, with clerk to ditto; master ship- 
wright, foreman, and clerk; boatswain, store porter, 
and. gate porter. 

The Naval Hospital maintains a surgeon, agent 
and clerk, dispenser, porter, and matron. 

The Ecclesiastical Comrt formerly consisted of 
four commissaries, a registrar, and apparitor, not- 
withstanding the livings were in the gift of the 
governor ; but since the appointment of the bishop, 
the court has been discontinued, as all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and controul is centered in his lordship. 
This spiritual officer performs every duty incidental 
to his appointment, and makes occasional tours 
though his extensive diocese for the purposes of 
(nrdination, visitation, &c. The island has greatly 
benefited by this wise act of the government, as 
the ecclesiastical functions were previously but 
loosely carried on. 

The General Post-Office next claims attention. 
This department comprises a deputy postmaster- 
general, a chief and numerous other clerks, in 
Kingston, and deputy postmasters stationed at 
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proper and convenient distances along the post* 
roads in every direction. The windward post- 
road extends 64 miles. That of the North side to 
Port Antonio, 60. North side to Port Maria, 42. 
North side to Green Island, 151 ; and that of the 
South side to Sav. la Mar, 119. In a climate like 
Jamaica, where the messengers are of the negro 
race, it is rather surprising so few accidepts happen 
the conveyance of letters, particularly as the 
weather is sometimes extremely unfavourable. 

Of the island militia, the governor, from hi&.rank 
of captain-general, holds the supreme command; 
but, having imder him a major-general for every 
district, the duties are entirely delegated to them, as 
regards the internal management, reviews, &c. &c. 
The staff appointments are numerous, and consist 
of one adjutant-general, and two assistant ditto; two 
deputy adjutant-generals, a quarter-master-goieral, 
three deputy ditto; a muster-master-general, three 
deputy ditto; judge-advocate-general, three deputy 
ditto; inspector -general of hospitals, physician - 
general, assistant physician-general, depi^ ditto 
for Cornwall; surgeon-general, surgeon-general fer 
Cornwall; a major-commandant of artillery for 
Middlesex, ditto for Surrey, ditto for Cornwall. 

The Middlesex Regiment of Horse consists of 
ten troops, at different stations in the country, and 
one regiment of foot for each parish. 

The Surrey Regiment of Horse consists of nine 
troops, and one regiment of foot to each parish. 

The City of Kingston, however, has twabattalians. 

The Cornwall Regiment of Hcyrse consists of six' 
troops, and there is a regiment of foot to each oL 
its parishes. 
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There are four maroon stations, viz. — 

Moore Town, in the parish of Portland, with 
about eighty maroons and their families 

Charles Town, in St. George's, about one hundred 
and ten maroons and their families. 

Scott's Hall, in St. Mary's, about twenty maroons 
and their famiUes. 

Accompany Town, in St. Elizabeth's, about sixty 
maroons with their families. 

Each station is under the command of a super- 
intendent, with a salary of £200 a year. The 
superintendents hold the rank of captain in the 
island militia. 

. Of the " free schools," we may notice the principal 
ones. The Jamaica Free School, at Walton Penn, 
in the parish of St. Ann, under the management 
of governors and trustees. There is a head master^ 
and an assistant, also a clerk to the trustees, and a 
treasurer. Woolmer's Free School, in the parish 
of Kingston, of which the common -council are 
the trustees. They have a head master and two 
ushers, a treasurer, a psalmodist, and tutress for the 
girls. This school was established so far back as 
tfie year 1729. The Titchfield Free Scliool, in the 
parish of Portland, is under the direction of trustees, 
of whom the governor, lieutenant-governor, com- 
mander-in-chief, and many other public officers form 
a part; they have also a master and clerk, treasurer 
and surgeon. A coroner is appointed for every 
parish, and frequently his situation is no sinecure. 

The corporation of Kingston is elected the second 
Wednesday in January. It consists of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and twelve common-council men. 
The following is a description of the city seal: On one 
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side, the arms, crest, supporters and mottos, Legend 
" sigillum commune civitatis de Kingston, in 
Jamaica'' Reverse — Britannia, in the dress of 
Minerva, holding in one hand the trident, and in the 
other a mirror, reflecting the rays of the benign 
influence of Heaven on the produce of the island; 
behind her the British lion supporting her shield; a 
conche shelljat her feet, and at a distance a ship under 
sail. Legend — '' Hos foret, hos curat servatque 
Brittannia mater" Britain, the mother country, 
cherishes and protects these fruits. 

The city officers, and those holding appointments 
are a recorder, solicitor and treasurer, churchwarden, 
city clerH, clerk of the common-council, chief con- 
stable and police officer, two collecting constables 
for two districts, collector of the parochial rents, 
parish clerk, organist, sexton, beadle, organ-keeper, 
keeper of the court-house, clerk of the markets, 
keeper of the city clock, printer to the corporation, 
surveyor, fire-warders, &c., &c. &c. besides those 
attached to the parish house, public hospital, and 
workhouse. 

The Jamaica Vaccine Establishment is also 
situated in Kingston, and conducted by a physician 
as director, with a sufficient number of operators and 
a clerk. 

The City Guard was instituted on the twenty- 
eighth of July, 1783, and consists of two lientenajitSj 
two Serjeants, two corporals, and forty-four privates, 
whose pay is extremely liberal. The guard-house 
is situated in Harbour Street. 
There are about twenty Freemasons' Lodges in the 
island; and though some are not regularly attended, 
it is unnecessary to specify their names or number* 
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Independent of the public seminaries already 
mentioned, there are parish schools in every town, 
besides various excellent estabhshments for females. 
It is, however, the prevalent custom, for all who 
pogsess the means, to flend their children to England 
for education. Still, good scholars are to be found, 
who never were off the island. In Kingston there 
are a variety of most respectable schools, where 
classical as well as plain education can be attained, 
with every other mental accomplishment that can be 
required : but it has been found that nothing but the 
" home education" as it is termed, can give the 
last polish so necessary for children in the genteel 
grade of society. 



All information relative to the country and 
inhabitants, deemed necessary , having now been 
furnished, it only remains to make the reader con- 
versant with the latest code of laws that were 
particularly applicable to the slave population, in 
order that the public may be the better able to judge 
where, and in what points, they were so grievously 
infringed on, and decidedly ruptured, by the agi- 
lators and actors concerned in the rebellion. To 
attempt more than a concise abridgment, would 
intrude too much on the space allotted for this 
department; but, as it is extremely expedient that 
the reader should become acquainted with the general 
heads, he ivill excuse brevity, and feel satisfied that 
" tJie pith of tlw enactments are placed before hia 
eyes.'' 
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BRIEF 
ABSTRACT OF THE SliATE IiAl^^ , 

PASSED 

Blithe Jamaica House of Assembly during the SetiioHy 
held at the latter end of the year 1826. 



Preamble.''— SSEtf^eteatfi it is expedient that the Laws 
now in force relating to Slaves should he revised 
and consolidated, and other provisions he enacted to 
promote their religious and moral instruction, and 
by means whereof their general comfort and happi- 
ness may be increased, as far as is consistent with 
due order and subordination and the well being 
of the colony. 
1.— May it therefore please your Majesty, that it may 
be enacted, and 

Be it therefore enacted, by the government council, 
and assembly of this your Majesty's Island of 
Jamaica, That from and after the commencement 
of this Act, the following Acts be repealed, and the 
same are hereby repealed accordingly, viz. 
67 Geo. III. Chap. 25. — 2 Geo. IV. Chap. 16, 

4 Geo. IV. 15. — 5 Geo. IV. 91. 

5 Geo. IV. 22. — 6 Geo. IV 19. 

2. — Declares, That the Act of S5 Geo. III. chap. 8. is 
not repealed. 

3. — That slaves are to be instructed in the principles of 
the christian religion, and the utmost endeavours 
used to fit them for baptism ; which ceremony is 
to be performed by the clergyman, without fee or 
reward. 
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4. — Thai marriages of slaves are to be solemnized without 
fee or reward; but the ceremony is only to take 
place between parties who shall have satisfied the 
clergyman of the parish that they possess a proper 
knowledge of the nature and obligation of such a 
contract, and produce also proofs that they have 
the sanction of their owner, or of his legal repre- 
sentative, for the performance of the ceremony. 

5.— That slaves taken under any writ of venditionc by 
the provost marshal, or any of his deputies, shall 
be sold in families, and not separated ; but levies 
may be made on individual slaves; and excessive 
levies are not hereby authorized. 

0. — That, no market shall be held on Sunday, after the 
hoar of eleven o^ clock in the forenoon; and that 
notice of closing the market shall be duly given; 
this clause, however, is not intended to preve nt 
the keeping open of any druggist's shop, tavern, 
or lodging-house; or to prevent the sale of fresh 
meat, fresh fish, or milk, on Sunday, at other hours 
than those of divine service. 

7. — ^That slave levies, made on Saturday, shall be deemed 
as illegal as if made on Sunday. 

8.— 'That every slave be allowed twenty -six days to 
himself every year, exclusive of Sundays: that 
is, one week-day during every fortnight, under a 
penalty of twenty pounds against the owner or 
overseer. 

9. — That in order to induce slaves to keep up their own 
grounds, no person shall hire a slave on his own 
day, without his owner's permission, under a 
penalty of five pounds. 

10.— That no labour shall be done by slaves on any estate 
or plantation during Sunday. No mills to be 
worked between 8 p.m. on Saturday, and 5 a. m. 
-on Monday^ under a penalty of twenty pounds. 
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11. — That all negro grounds shall be regularly and 
carefully inspected by the proprietor or overseer 
at least once in every month, lest they be neg- 
lected, under a penalty often pounds. 

13. — That where there may not be lands proper for negro 
grounds, or where, by reason of long continuance 
of dry weather, the negro grounds have materially^ 
suffered, the proprietor or overseer shall provide 
for each negro at the rate of three shillings and 
four-pence, either in money or provisions, under a 
penalty of fifty pounds. 

13. — That every possessor of slaves shall furnish to each, 
once a year, proper and sufficient clothing, to be 
approved of by the justices and vestry of the parish* 
under a penalty of five pounds for each slave 
omitted. ^ 

14. — That every possessor of slaves, shall give in a return 
and account to the magistrates and vestry on the 
twenty-eighth day of March, in every year, spe- 
cifying the quantity and quality of the clothes he 
has furnished to his slaves; also, that he has 
inspected the negro grounds and found them 
sufficient and in good order, or otherwise, under 
a penalty of one hundred pounds: or in]defauH of 
negro grounds that the allowance has been give n. 

15. — ^That in case of a proprietor transgressing , the 
thirteenth and fourteenth clauses, whose slaves 
do not exceed forty, the magistrates may remit 
the penalty to fifty pounds. 

16.— That personal property of slaves is recognized,' and 
shall not be molested, under a penalty of ten 
pounds, and the value of the property besides ; but 
they are not to keep cattle, &c. on any person's 
land, without permission. 

17, — That slaves are entitled to receive bequests or 
legacies of any kind, and to hold the same ; but 
they are neither authorized to sue, nor can they 
be sued, or be made a party to a suit in equity. 
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I 18« — That mothers with six children, or adopted children, 
shall he exempt from hard labour; and llie owners 
'. exempted from paying taxes for such mothers, 

provided sufficient proof is given that such 
mothers are actually and bona fide exempted from 
field or hard labour, and are comfortably main- 
tained. 

19. — ^That all sick or infirm slaves are to be clothed, 
housed, attended^ and properly maintained by their 
owner, under a penalty of twenty pounds for every 
instance of neglect; and any such slave found at 
large, shall be taken to the parish workhouse, and 
there maintained (but not worked) at the expence 
of the owner, until removed to his property. 

SO. — That all diseased or destitute manumitted persons, 
and slaves without owners, shall be maintained in 
the workhouses throughout the island, and a. 
parochial tax annually raisedfor this purpose: the 
magistrates and vestry to make the necessary 
regulations respecting such persons. 

SI.— > That manumitted persons, so settled, may claim all 
benefit of manumission bond, directed by 15 Geo. 
III. chap. 18. 

S2. — That owners manumitting infirm slaves must allow 
each ten pounds per annum, under a penally of 
one hundred pounds. 

23. — That the goods of owners so manumitting are at any 
time liable to the said charge for such infirm person. 

S4.— That should infirm or valueless slaves of insolvents 
happen to be levied on, they are to be sent to the 
parish of the owner, and supported at the expence 
of the parish. 

85. — That such order shallbe recorded in the office of the 
clerk of the peace, in order to indemnify the 
provost-marshal; but should such slave become 
valuable, the report to be made to the provost 
marshal, and a sale to be authorized. 
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26.~That owners or overseers permitting slaves wi 
yaws, or cocobay to wander about, are to be fine 
twenty pounds. 
117, — That one half-hour is to be allowed to the slave eaoir 
day for breakfast, and two hours for dinner; and 
no field labour to commence previous to five in the 
morning, or to continue after seven at night, except 
during crop, under a penalty of fifty pounds. 
28. — That the usual holy-days shall be allowed at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; but on no 
account shall more than three days in succession be 
permitted, under a penalty of five pounds for every 
offence. 
29. — That any slave informing against any person har- 
bouring run-aways, shall receive a reward of from 
twenty shillings to forty shillings. 
30. — That any slave who shall kill any rebel slave ^in 
actual rebellion, shall receive from the church- 
wardens the sum of three pounds; or five pounds, 
if such rebel slave be taken alive, and also a blue 
cloth coat, the cost of which is to be refunded to 
fhe parish, by the receiver-general out of any 
unappropriated monies he may have. 
31. — That every person found guilty of the murder of a 

slave shall sufier death. 
32. — That the carnal knowledge of a female slave under 
ten years of age, shall be punished with death, 
without benefit of clergy. 
X3. — That any person committing a rape on a female slave 

shall suffer death without benefit of clergy. 
J4. — That no owner or other person shall maltreat or 
brand any slave, under a penalty of fine and 
imprisonment; if done by another person, the 
owner to bring the action. In atrocious cases of 
maltreatment by owners, the slave to be made free 
and receive ten pounds per annum from the parish, 
to which the owjicr is to pay a fine of one hundred 
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))ounds. In other alleged cases of maltreatment, 
the slave may be sent to the workhouse by any 
justice of the peace, but not worked, or confined 
with slaves under punishment. He is then to be 
l)roug1it before the first special session, and if 
the complaint is found frivolous, he may be 
punished ; but, if well founded, justices are to take 
recognizances, and the offender is to be prosecuted 
at the expence of the parish; but the owner to be 
liable for all costs: the slave to remain under the 
care of the council of protection, 

to.~ That any justice or vestryman neglecting to attend 
the Council of protection shall be fined ten pounds. 

J6. — That on information being laid before any justice 
of the peace, of the maltreatment or improper 
punishment of a slave, he is immediately to send 
for the slave, and convey him to the workhouse 
for protection, until the case can be legally and 
thoroughly investigated. 

17. — That no slave shall receive more than ten lashes, 
except in presence of owner or overseer; nor even 
in their presence, more than thirty-nine lashes; 
nor shall a second punishment take place under any 
circumstances, until the culprit is entirely re- 
covered from the former one, under a penalty of 
twenty pounds. 

38. — That no slave shall be sent to the workhouse for 
more than ten days; nor shall he receive more than 
twenty lashes therein, without an order from a 
justice of the peace ; nor two punishments for one 
offence. Any workhouse-keeper inflicting such 
second punishment, shall be fined ten pounds. 

39, — That all justices are required and empowered to 

inquire into complaints or information of improper 

punishments, and to proceed, if true, immediately 

according to law against the offenders; but if 

frivolous, lliey arc required lo punish the informant 

H 
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40. — That no collar shall be fixed on any slave withoot 
the sanction of a magistrate, under a penalty of 
fifty pounds; but in case of any collar being put 
on, the magistrate is at once to cause its removal; 
or, in neglect of so doing, to suffer a penalty of 
one hundred pounds. 
4L — That no slave, except when going to market, shall 
travel about without a ticket specially worded and 
signed by his owner, under a penalty on his owner 
of forty shillings, unless he can prove that such 
slave absented himself without his consent; in 
which case the justice to order punishment. The 
justice neglecting this to pay five pounds. 
42. — That no ticket so granted, shall be for a longer 

time than one calendar month. 
49. — Thatany slave absenting himself for five days without 
a ticket, or found eight miles from his owner's 
property, shall be deemed a run-away, excepting 
he be on his way to or from market. 
44.-^That all slaves absenting themselves for more than 
six months, be sentenced to hard labor or trans- 
portation. 
45.-^That slaves absenting themselves for any time lcs» 
than six months, be tried in a summary manner, 
and punished with whipping or hard labour; but, 
if incorrigible, to be tried as if absent more than 
six months. 
46. — That if any slave shall harbour a run-away ; or give 
him a false ticket or letter, for the purpose of 
enabling him to evade detection, he shall suffer 
such punishment as the court shall direct, but it 
shall not extend to loss of life. 
,41. — That if any free person shall be convicted of 
harbouring a run-away, he shall be fined and 
imprisoned at the discretion of the court, which 
fine is not to exceed fifty pounds, nor the iro- 
pi-isonment to extend beyond three mbolhs; bf 
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shall lUso pay to Ihc owner of the said slave after the 
rate of three shillings and four-pence per diem for 
the time it shall he proved that the run-away has 
been harboured. The injured party may, however, 
prosecute the offender under the Inveigling Act, 
if he thinks proper in preference, 
iff.— That every justice of the peace is authorized and 
required to -grant warrants against run-aways and 
barbourers, being slaves; and it is lawful for 
persons holding such warrants (having previously 
given notice to owners) forcibly to enter into and 
■ search the negro-houses of the property in which 
tberon^'away is supposed to be harboured » provided 
the warrant be executed by a lawful constable, 
or some white or free person, specially sworn as 
constable for the purpose. 
19. — That any white, or other free person, giving a ticket 
or letter to a slave^ by which the latter is enabled to 
absent himself with impunity from his owner or 
possessor, shall be punished, on conviction, by fine 
or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 
ftO.— That any slave, or other person, apprehending a 
run-away, shall receive a reward of ten shillings, 
ftom the owner, overseer, or manager of such slave, 
besides mile-money, at the rate of one shilling per 
mile for the first five miles, and sixpence per mile 
for every mile after wards : but this is not to deprive 
the maroon of the forty shillings reward legally 
established as his fee for each run-away he takes. 
5K — That if the run-away apprehended is taken direct to 
the property to which he belongs, the reward is 
then and there to be paid; but if taken before a 
magistrate, he is to commit him to Uie workhouse, 
when the workhouse-keeper is to pay the reward 
and mile money, under a penalty of five pounds. 
St. «-That every workhouse-keeper shall adv^tise weekly, 
with full descriptions, in the S|^anish Town and 
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Royal Gazettes, and the Cornwall Chronicle, 
every ruu-away in their custody, under a penalty 
of ten pounds for every slave neglected or omitted: 
the expence of such advertisement to be defrayed 
by the owner on his removing his slave. The 
printer's accounts to be paid from the workhouse 
treasury, and the workhouse-keeper is authorized 
to detain slaves for charges and fees, &c. if objection 
or refusal is made to the payment. None but the 
Workhouse -keeper is to attest on oath that the 
charges are legal. No fees or expences are to be 
paid by the owner of any slave sent into the 
workhouse by the sentence of court. 

53. — That workhouse and gaol-keepers shall provide 
sufficient food daily for every slave in their cus- 
tody, and clothing, if necessary, under a penalty 
of ten pounds for each neglect. 

54.— That persons in workhouses, alleging themselves to 
be free, shall be heard at a special session, to be 
immediately convened for that purpose, of which 
public notice .shall be duly given, und if the 
person's freedom is proved, he is to be at once 
discharged; if otherwise, to be remanded; but the 
decision of such special session shall be without 
prejudice to the prostcutor of the right or title of 
any person to such run-away, or to the prosecutor, 
by such person detained us a run-away, of his right 
or title to freedom. 

55.— That no slave shall be sold out of any workhouse 
without a certificate from the justices at the 
special session where the case has been investigated, 
otherwise the sale to be void. 

56. That all workhouse-keepers receiving such replevin 

shall advertise the slave, with name, marks, &c. 

for four weeks, under a penalty of fifty pounds 

for every neglect. The owner recovering to pay 

r all charges; but should notice of intent to dcfeti4 
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the action be given, the workhouse-keeper is to 
detain alleged slave, unless securitj be offered 
and notice thereof given. 

^7. — That any slave quitting the island, or conspiring to 
do so, and any slave abetting another so intending 
or acting, shall be punished at the discretion of 
t(e court; but not to loss of life, 

58. — That any white or free person aiding or abetting a 
slave in making his escape from the island, unknown 
to his owner, shall pay a penalty of three hundred 
pounds, and be imprisoned, at the discretion of the 
court, for a term not exceeding twelve months. 

59. — That in the above case, the accessary may be 
convicted) although the principal may not be taken. 

00.— That no slave shall travel the public roads with 
dogs or weapons, or hunt with deadly weapons 
without a permit from his master, or in presence 
or company of spme white person, under pain of 
punishment at the court's discretion, or transpor- 
tation for life. 

0\, — That no owner, possessor, overseer, &c. shall permit 
an assemblage of strange slaves, or suffer any 
beating of drums, blowing of horns or shells, ou 
the property under his charge, but shall notify the 
same to the nearest magistrate, or commissioned 
officer, under a penalty of fifty pounds; but such 
penalty is only recoverable, provided iuformatiou 
be laid within fourteen days from the occurrence. 

09. — That all officers, civil and military, are empowered 
and required to suppress such unlawful assemblies 
and drummings, by entering the plantation, and 
dispersing the negroes so congregated. 

0S, — That no person having charge of slaves shall permit 
nightly meetings, beating of drums, or other music, 
blowing of horns or shells, or such like, under 
pain of six months imprisonment, provided the 
infprmaition be laid within fourteen days of the 
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occurrence. Nevertheless, this is not to prevent 
any owner, or other person in charge of slaves, from 
allowing those belonging to the plantation or estate 
to divert themselves, but they must not use warlike 
instruments; and in such cases the amusement 
must terminate by twelve o^clock at night. 

64. — That all negro burials shall end before sun-set; 
' owners of slaves offending against this enactment 
to forfeit the sum of fifty pounds. 

65. — That any white or other free person suffering 
an unlawful assemblage of slaves at his bouse or 
settlement, shall suffer fine or imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court, not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, or six months imprisonment; but no in- 
formation to be valid, that is not given within 
fourteen days after the time of meeting. 

66. — That any white or free person gaming, or suffering 
others to game with a slave, or slaves, in any 
house or out-house in his charge, shall suffer six 
days confinement, and such slaves shall suffer 
corporeal punishment, not exceeding thirty-nine 
lashes. 

67.— That the manumission bond required by law, shall 
be dispensed with, in devises of freedom; but the 
estate of testator is to be liable for annuity to the 
emancipated slave. 

68.— That slaves may be manumitted under will .so 
executed as to pass personalities. 

69.— That persons possessing limited freehold interests in 
slaves may manumit them, by application to custos 
or senior magistrate of the parish in which they 
reside; or if he be interested, then to other 
magistrate, by statement on oath of limitations, 
&c. Two other magistrates are then to be associ- 
ated with him, and three valuers appointed. In 
case of a feme^covert, her consent must be obtained; 
but if an absentee, her appearance must be dispensed 
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wiih. In every case, however, the iDtention of 
such manumission must be advertised. 

I. — ^That the receiver-general of the island shall receive 
the amount of valuation, and pay at the rate of 
six per cent, so long as it is in his possession. 

I.T-That the receiver-general shall furnish a certificate 
that the amount of valuation has been paid to him, 
and the magistrate to give an order for the manu- 
mission: this clause also contains the form of 
manumission to be used. 

2.— That the order of manumission, the valuation, and 
certificate of the receiver-general, shall be re- 
corded, and not delivered out, excepting under an 
order from the Court of Chancery, or Supreme 
Court; an attested copy of the same shall be 
deemed evidence in all courts. 

). — I'hat the valuation money, or its interest, or either, 
shall only be paid by the receiver-general under 
an order from the Court of Chancery, or Supreme 
Court; and these courts alone can order the interest 
or principal to be paid, according to the interests 
of parties, subject, however, to the same restric- 
tions as in the case of slaves. 

I. — That slaves manumitted by tenant for life, dying 
before tenant for life; and if a female, leaving no 
issue surviving the tenant for life^, the whole 
valuation shall be deemed the property of tenant 
for life. 

». — That valuation of slaves so manumitted, may be 
invested in the purchase of other slaves, subject to 
limitations,and so if slaves sought to be manumitted 
in the hands of a receiver in chancery, subject as 
was the slave. 

. — That in cases where the magistrates and vestry shall 
be satisfied that the slave is neither aged nor infirm, 
the manumission bond may be dispensed with. 
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77. — ^That if any person shall be found truvelling abont 
from place, exposing a slave for sale, he shall be 
deprived of said slave, which shall be sold for the 
benefit of the poor of the parish and the informer, 
in equal moieties, after deducting expences. 

78. — That the oath of the person informing shall be valid 
against the offender under last clause. 

79, — That the sale of all slaves sold contrary to the two 
last clauses, shall be null and void, and such slave 
may be taken under the warrant of a magistrate, 
sold again, and the funds appropriated as directed 
by 77th Clause. 

80. — That no writ of certiorari or other process, shall 
issue, or any proceedings under this act. 

8 1. — That all slaves guilty of rebellion, murder, or other 
felonies, shall be tried according to the existing 
laws of the island, and on conviction shall suffer 
death, transportation, or such other punishment as 
the court shall direct, according to the nature and 
extent of the offence. 

82. — That all slaves found guilty of assaulting free 
persons, shall be punished at the discretion of the 
court, provided such assault was not by command 
of owner, or in defence of owner's person or goods. 

83. — That slaves found with fire-arms, in their possession, 
without knowledge of their owner, arie to be taken 
before three magistrates, and, if proved, to be in 
possession of them with evil intent, to be punished 
at the discretion of the court. 

84. — That any slave practising obeah, with intent to excite 
rebellion, or to endanger the life or health of any 
other slave, to be punished as the court may direct. 

85.— That any slave found preaching, without a permit 
from his owner, at the quarter sessions, shall suflfer 
such punishment, by whipping or imprisonment, as 
any three magistrates may award. 
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S6. — That no sectarian minister, or other preacher, shall 
keep open a place of meeting after sun-set, under a 
penalty of from twenty to fifty pounds, recoverable 
before three justices of the peace; one half to go 
to the informer, and the other half to the poor of 
the parish, and in default of payment, to suffer one 
month's imprisonment: thisdause, however, doe& 
not prevent the kirk or any licensed minister from 
continuing till eight o'clock, p,m,, nor does it 
interfere with the rights of Jews and Roman 
catholics. 

87. — That religious teachers extorting money from slaves 
under pretence of offerings or contributions, shaU 
forfeit' twenty pounds for each offence; one half ' 
to the informer, and the other half to the poor of 
the parish. 

88. — That all nightly meetings amongst slaves are un- 
lawfuU and persons attending them to be taken 
before a justice, and, if free, to be punished by 
imprisonment; if slaves, by whipping, as the justice 
may direct. 

89.'— 1 bat any slave found guilty of preparing poison « 
and their accessaries, shall be punished at the 
discretion of the court. 

90.— That any slave having poison, or tools of pbeab, in 
his possession, shall be punished at the discretion 
•f the court. 

91. — That all slaves assembling to take unlawful oaths, 
or to use fire-arms, shall be punished at the 
discretion of the court. 

99. — That all free persons present, and aiding or abetting 
at assemblies mentioned in the last clause, shall be 
punished at the discretion oCthe court, 

9S« — That any person having knowledge of such as- 
semblies, and not giving information of the same, 
shall be punished by fine, imprisonments orwhip-^ 
ping, at the discretion of the court. 

u 5 
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94. That any slave convicted of stAaling horses, cattle, 
&c. or killing the same with intent to steal 
carcasses, shall be punished at the discretion of the 
court. 

95. — That any slave having, in his possession upwards of 
twenty pounds of flesh of horse, horned cattle, &c. 
and of which he cannot give satisfactory account, 
shall be punished at discretion of court; and, if 
under twenty pounds, by whipping, according to 
offence. 

96. — That if any slave wantonly injures horse, cattle, 
&c. he shall be tried before three justices, and 
punished by whipping, not exceeding fifty lashes, 
to be inflicted at different times, or two months 
hard labour. Should the beast die in ten days, 
(although the carcase be not stolen,) then such slave 
to be punished at courts discretion. 

97. — That any slave who shall be proved guilty of mu- 
tilating another slave^ shall be punished at court's 
discretion. 

98.— That any slave injuring another's property by fire, 
proceeding from his own ground, shall be punished 
for a misdemeanor; and any overseer, &c. neglecting 
to extinguish such fire, shall be fined ten pounds 
by any two magistrates. 

99.-~That all slaves committing offences subjecting them 
to death, transportation, or hard labouc, for more 
than one year, to be tried at quarter sessions, or 
Special Slave Court before grand and petit jurors, 
&c. 

100.— That in the parishes of St. Thomas in the Vale, and 
St. John, indictments may be preferred before a 
grand jury in St Catherine ; and, in all cases upon 
an indictment against a slave for murder, where 
malice prepense shall not be proved, the jurors 
shall he at liberty to return a verdict of man- 
slaughter, which crime shall be punishable at the 
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court's discretion, but such punishment jQOt to 
extend to loss of life. 
101.; — ^Tfaat it shall be lawful for magistrates, at quarter 
sessions, to dismiss or suspend the clerk of the peace 
for ignorance or misconduct, aud appoint another, 
if custos does not name another clerk resident. 

lOS. — That when a slave is capitally indicted, a barrister 
or attorney shall be appointed to bis defence, and 
his fees paid out of the parochial funds. 

103. — That every free witness neglecting to attend a Slave 
. Court, when warned, shall be fined five pounds. 

104. — That all jurors warned to serve at any of the 
courts, shall be exempted from civil process 
either in going to, attending on, or returning from, 
the same; and slaves in like manner free from levy. 

105. — That records be kept of trials of slaves when 
subject to death, transportation, or hard labour, 
&c. 

106. — That perjury of slaves shall be punished in like 
manner as if offence committed by a white person. 
j|y7..^That a warrant against a slave shall be served on 
his master, if the slave is suspected of being con- 
cealed; and if the master does not cause his 
apprehension, sftill pay one hundred pounds, 
provided he is guilty of secreting the slave. 

108.— That six days' notice shall be given to the owner, 
in cases where slaves are to be tried. 

109. — That if the owner resides in|a different parish, the 
notice to be transmitted to him by clerk of the 
peace, under penalty* 

110. — That in cases of run-away s, and owner unknown, 
notice of trial to be advertised for three weeks in 
county papers. 

lll.^That when an execution is to take place, itsballbe 
solemn and public ; the rector or curate to attend 
the criminal while underseDtence,an4atexecutioB| 
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the gaoler to keep the criminal sober, under a 
penalty of twenty pounds; and no mode of execu- 
tion to be adopted but hanging by the neck. 
112. — That slaves sentenced to death shall be valued by 
the jury ; but not more than one hundred pounds 
to be awarded to owner, nor more than fifty 
pounds for a run-away. 
113. — That the provost or deputy-marshal shall execute 
sentence of court, under a penalty of two hundred 
pounds. 
,114. — That the receiver-general, shall pay the value of 
slaves sentenced to hard labour, death, or trans- 
portation. 
115. — Transportation slave to remain in gaol until 
purchaser gives bond, with surety, to' transport in 
thirty days, and to confine in meantime securely 
in vessel. Bond to be recorded. 
116. — That the purchaser of a convict shall make oatb 

that such convict shall be transported to . 

1 17. — That any convict found in the island after the thirty 
days, shall be forfeited, and re-sold for public 
benefit, and the proceeds divided. 
118. — That a convict found in the island at any time after 
the sale, may be re-sold, ^If to informer and half 
to public. 
1 19. — That any convict transported for a crime subject- 
ing him to death, wilfully returning from trans- 
portation, to suffer death on proof of his identity. 
1$0. That any master of a vessel bringing back a trans- 
ported convict, shall forfeit one hundred pouuds 
and suff*er twelve months imprisonment, without 
bail or mainprize, 
121. — That should any convict for transportation remain 
unsold for one month, he may be committed by a 
justice to hard labour in the workhouse, until 
transported. Receiver-general to pay owner. 
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128. — That convicU sentenced for life to hard labour^ 
behaving well, the governor, on representation of 
,. oomoQissioners of workhouse, may order sale with 
convict's approbation. 

1S3. — That a slave escaping from workhouse, shall be 

whipped, but not exceeding fifty lashes. 
184. — That a slave sentenced to hard labour for life, 

escaping, shall be re-committed, or transported, at 

the option of the court. 
126. — Thatany provost, deputy, constable, &c. permitting 

an escape, shall forfeit fifty pounds, or less. 
126. — That when a slave is discharged by proclamation 

the fees of marshal, &c. shall be paid by the public. 

187. — That no gaol-keeper shall employ the slave pri- 
soners, or hire them out, under a penalty of fifty 
pounds, or less. 

11^. — That all inferior offences of slaves shall be summa- 
rily punished before two or more justices. 

1 80. — That the fees to clerk of the peace, attending a 
summary trial, shall be one pound, six shillings, 
and eight-pence; constable, ten shillings; except 
' IB Kingston, where the clerk's fee shall be thirteen 
shillings and four-pence, and that of the constable, 
five shillings, payable in all cases by the church- 
wardens. 

130. — That the evidence of slaves shall be admitted in 
certain cases; provided a certificate of baptism be 
produced, and that the slave understands the 
obligation of an oath. But no free person shall be 
convicted, but on evidence of two slaves, who shall 
be examined apart, and the complaint made within 
twelve months, and after the 1st of May, 1827. 

ISl. — That justice or coroner taking slave's examination 
must certify that the oath is clearly understood, &c. 

138, — That in cases where a slave is a witness, the court 
cannot declare other slave free. 
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1S3. — That a slave found guilty of perjury shall be pu- 
nished by hard labour, pillory, or whipping, or all. 

134.— That all slaves being witnesses shall be protected 
from levies. 

135. — That free persons associating in crime with slaves, 
may be convicted on evidence of slave accomplices 

136. — That this act sball not cease, even should martial 
law be proclaimed, but remain in full force. 

137. — That all penalties not exceeding fifty pounds may 
be recovered before two justices; higher ones in 
superior courts. 

138. — That offences committed under late laws, be pu* 
nished by said acts, but tried in manner directed 
in this. 

139. — That this law continue in force from tbe Ist of 
May, 1827, to the 1st of May, 1830. 

Passed the Assembly, tbis 7tb day of December, 
1826. (Signed) DAVID FINLAYSON, Speaker. 

Passed the Council, this 22nd day of December, 
1826. (Signed) W. BULLOCK, Cler. Con. 

I consent, this 22nd day of December, 1826. 

(Signed) MANCHESTER- - 
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THE 

JAMAICA REBELLION, 

OR 

NEGRO INSURRECTION, 



After an attentive perusal of the foregoing sheets, 
our reader will be pretty well acquainted with the 
negro character, the feelings that being must have 
imbibed from passing events, his numerous incite- 
ments to attempt a change in his state, and the 
probable means he would adopt for its accomplish- 
ment. I shall have witnessed all the scenes to 
very little purpose, and also here furnished a most 
imperfect description of the various circumstances 
requisite for the reader's introduction to. the subject, 
if he is not by this time tolerably qualified to judge 
for himself, of the facts he will find faithfiilly recorded. 
Without further comment, therefore, and to avoid 
carrying him too far back, we commence our general 
remarks from about the year 1830, by stating that, 
at this period, it was extremely natural to suppose 
the numerous petulent discussions that were daily 
carried on, not only in the British parHament, but 
in private society at home and abroad on the sub- 
ject of slavery and emancipation^ would cause the 
negro mind, (continually prone to receive erroneous 
impressions, on all questions where their condition 
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happened to be embraced,) to become more and 
more unsettled, and the individuals themselves to 
evince their dissatisfaction., Indeed, such a state of 
feeling created no surprise to the resident commu- 
nity, as it was generally understood that many of 
them, through the indulgence and zeal of their pro- 
prietors, having received sufficient education to 
admit of their perusing the newspapers, had become 
capable of subsequently discussing the merits or 
demerits of the subjects expatiated on by the dif- 
ferent members of parliament. On almost every 
property there was a Wilberforce, a Stephen, a 
M'Cauley, or a Gambier. The interference, also, of 
the British parliament with the hitherto acknow- 
ledged rights and privileges of the Jamaica House 
of Assembly, and its unceremonious dictation of new 
laws for the government and treatment of the 
bonded servants in the colonies, gave rise, at that 
crisis, to communications unceasingly published in 
the colonial papers, expressive of extreme disgust, 
and excessive astonishment, that such measures 
should have been adopted by the mother country to 
the supposed inevitable loss of the West India 
Colonies, and these invectives were confined to no 
measured strain. 

The colonists now considering their patrimonial 
property threatened with speedy and total annihi- 
lation, their future prospects irrevocably blasted, 
their own lives and that of their families thus thrown 
.into imminent jeopardy, and seeing that no remon-^ 
strances would avail with the government at home, 
(this course having been tried,) could no longer 
refrain from publicly giving vent to their utmost 
surprise and indignation. Meetings were therefore 
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held almost simultaneously in every parish, at which 
resolutions were entered into couched in the strongest 
terms, which, while they evinced the most devoted 
loyalty to the sovereign and constitution, breathed the 
most positive determination to resist every attempt 
that might be made to wrest from them their legal 
rights and hard-earned possessions. It was con- 
tended on the part of those who favoured the indis- 
criminate, total, and immediate abolition of slavery, 
that as, by the divine law, man has no right to hold 
control over the flesh and blood of his fellow-men, 
so four as the sale of his person is concerned, so those 
who still possessed that description of property, 
oi^ht to be, without delay, prevented from continu- 
ing to exercise^ such control, notwithstanding the 
means (however legal the human law might have 
made it) by which he had become the proprietor. 
On the other hand, the -owners of negroes, having, 
in most instances, inherited them as property from 
their ancestors, who had been encouraged by the 
British laws to the importation of Africans for the 
cultivation of their estates, naturally felt sorely 
grieved at such an unwarrantable step, on the part 
of the very country that had hitherto not only 
fostered and held sacred their claims, but had upheld 
their right to such labour and punished the deficiency 
of it with heavy ^nes. 

To enumerate the various and successive argu- 
ments advanced on both sides, would extend consi- 
derably beyond the limits of this little work, and 
might wear the semblance of touching on the pro- 
vince of more able writers on these particular heads. 
Suffice it therefore to remark, that every thing 
became unsettled, as no one could prognosticate 
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What would be the termination of this unnatural con- 
test between the parent country and her colonies. 
Every kind of property began to deteriorate in value. 
Confidence was shaken where it had formerly been 
most implicit. New erections of works on estates 
were abandoned, unless a favourable turn should 
induce the completion. Each succeeding packet 
from England brought fresh advices of some hostile 
movement on the part of government, or of the 
formidable phalanx connected with it. 

At length the patience of the Jamaica white 
population was exhausted, because there appeared 
no end to the measures adopted for their ruin; not- 
withstanding, as has before been stated, every 
exertion had for years been making by themselves 
to render the state of the slave as comfortable as 
was in their power, and for the amelioration of his 
condition. Even the very means they used were 
doomed to hasten their destruction ; for the additional 
indulgences shown to some slaves, and the education 
furnished to others, became two of the primary 
causes of the unfortunate insurrection, as will be 
hereafter made perfectly evident. At this time the 
press teemed with acrimonious communications 
against the promoters of the agitation, and ceased 
not to vent both mischievous and pernicious invec- 
tives against the proposals of government. Whether 
or not this was prudent^ is not now our business to 
consider ; certain, however, it is, that when trodden 
on, even the impotent worm will recoil on its 
oppressor. The effect produced by the movements 
of these contending parties was too plainly percep- 
tible on the sable community, erroneously supposed 
to be benefited, that the negro mind, still in n 
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very uncultivated state, became the depository ef 
every evil passion, and inflamed to the utmost by the 
orations of certain nightly preachers, who wandered 
from place to place, planting the seeds of discontent 
among them, acknowledged no control, and evidently 
only waited for a favourable opportunity to carry 
into effect the designs that were then contemplating. 
From the happy, contented, civil, and in some in- 
stances, industrious labourer, he became sulky and 
dissatisfied, rude, supercilious, and exceedingly 
indolent; careless even of his own possessions, and 
apparently anxious only for the return of night, that 
he might wander through the darkness to some 
adjoining estate, where the yile itinerant was to 
put forth his poisonous doctrine, and retail his infa- 
mously fabricated falsehoods. These and many 
other equally diabolical proceedings were well known 
to the white population as constgmtly occurring ; but 
the secrecy with which the places of rendezvous was 
kept, rendered it almost impossible to check its pro- 
gress. In some instances, however, the miscreants 
were apprehended and tried; but, after full convic- 
tion, the penalty or punishment, through a mistaken 
lenity of the court, fell so lightly on the heads of the 
oflenders, that it oftentimes served merely as an 
encouragement to a renewal of crime, and it was 
ascertained, that some of them, after liberation, with 
probably only a reprimand from the bench, have, in 
their next address to the beguiled and infatuated 
negro, actually stated their release, without punish- 
ment, to proceed from the dread entertained by the 
whites, that had they carried the law into eflFect, 
the whole of the negro population would immedi- 
ately rise " en massed' and annhilated them iu 
return. 
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The reader will not be astonished to learn, that, 
under this existing state of things, many individuals, 
either from a keener foresight into probable results 
than their neighbours, or perhaps a greater share of 
caution in worldly matters, absolutely concluded pre- 
cipitate arrangements for the disposal of their pos- 
sessions, realized all in their power, and by making 
considerable sacrifices in forcing sales, and allowing 
heavy discounts, embarked with their families in 
safety for England or America, thus avoiding the 
utter ruin and distress which has since overwhelmed 
innumerable families. As time wore on, so the 
negro mind became more and more inflamed by the 
poison secretly ejected through the numerous nightly 
meetings before alluded to. At these assemblies, 
each negro was expected to pay a trifling sum for 
admission, and was impressed with the idea, that 
the whole amount collected was appropriated to the 
purchase of their freedom here, and the safety of 
their souls hereafter. Indeed, this imposition was 
carried to such a height, that many of those who 
had joined the sect called " Baptists,'' were in the 
habit of purchasing from their preachers certain 
tickets, at a macaroni each, which were to obtain 
for the possessor a pardon for whatever offences 
he might commit. Immense numbers of these 
Baptist tickets were found in their possession 
during the rebellion. Armed with this holy defence, 
it is not surprising that the poor deluded wretches 
should stride from crime to crime, heedless of 
ulterior consequences; nor cease, imtil the infliction 
of some heavy, but justly merited punishment, 
should put an awful termination to their remorseless 
and sanguinary career. 
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To those who possessed the faculty of drawing st 
fair conclusion from passing events, it now became 
perfectly clear, that matters were coming rapidly 
to a crisis, and some admirably-written communi- 
cations appeared almost weekly in the public perio- 
dicals, plainly predicting the most dreadful results, 
if proceedings were not at once adopted to avert 
the approaching disastrous calamities. These 
prophetic warnings, which, alas! proved but too 
true, were nevertheless totally disregarded by 
those in whose hands alone the power of resistance 
was centered, or considered as the wild phantacies of 
an overheated imagination. Although it was uni- 
versally rumoured that no work would be done by 
the negroes after Christmas, which in itself 
amounted to insurrection, without other secret acts, 
such was the general apathy, that all disregarded 
the reports. 

At this period of my narrative, (the end of 1831,) 
the government of Jamaica was in the hands of the 
Earl of Belmore; and, if any circumstance can be 
deemed fortunate, which has the remotest connection 
with events so appaUing, it will be acknowledged 
ks one worthy of record, that the reins were then 
guided by a nobleman so well qualified for the ardu- 
ous task, so justly beloved by all classes, so prompt 
in his decisions, yet so temperate in their execution, 
and so decidedly correct and humane in his arrange- 
ments, which were invariably formed with profound 
skill, and strict impartiality. Nevertheless, although 
these remarks are undeniably accordant with his 
character, there were found individuals who de- 
nounced the governor's movements as dilatory 
beyond all precedent, stating, that much tiitie had 
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b^en frittered away in various unnecessary consulta- 
tions, after intelligence of the insurrection having 
broken out had reached the king's house ; and that 
even when the troops arrived in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, their services were rendered nugatory, from 
the restricted power delegated to those in command 
of them. 

The first allegation, cannot, however, be main- 
tained, seeing that four companies of the line had 
reached Montego Bay, under the command of Sfr 

W ^y, C n, ere such a force could reasonably 

have been looked for by the most sanguine 
expectants. They had been sent round by the 

Blanche frigate, commanded by Commodore F r, 

and were immediately landed. The latter state- 
ment is equally untenable; the proof whereof will 
be sufficiently demonstrated by the fact, that, 
effectual as were the services of the island militia, 
no breaking up or complete evacuation of a single 
rebel station had taken place until the advance of 
the king's troops caused the abandonment of their 
main encampment at Greenwich Hill, in St; 
James's. So much in refutation of the unfounded 
reports which were at that period so very prevalent, 
and to return to the governor. 

His character, though conciliating, was marked 
with all that dignity and firmness, so frequently 
met with in highly educated noblemen of the Earl 
of Belmore*s rank and country. His condescension 
to those in a lower grade of society, was pleasingly 
marked with kind feeling, but without ostentation. 
In his society, you perceived (but he sought not 
to make it felt) that you were in the presence of 
his Majesty-s representative. The governot 
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invariably gave attentive and patient audience to 
all, on subjects requiring his official interference, 
judgment, or influence. Happy in the selection of 
his own suit, he was also peculiarly fortunate in 
retaining the services of Mr. B— — k, a gentleman 
of eminent talents, and who had for many years 
held the office of secretary to the late governor, 
with great credit to himself, the most unquali- 
fied approbation of his noble patron, and with the 
most beneficial effects to the interests of the island. 
Besides these advantages, the earFs general bearing 
towards those who, from their circumstances and 
station, were more frequently in communication 
with his excellency, had obtained from him 
their cordial support and sincere good opinion. 
By every class, indeed, the governor was highly 
respected, and looked up to with confidence. Per- 
haps it might not be greatly out of place, also to 
mention, that his countess possessed, in an eminent 
degree, every amiable quEilification and virtue, by 
which she rendered herself perfectly beloved, and 
exceedingly popular. With such qualities, this 
distinguished pair greatly adorned the station to 
which their royal master had appointed them, and 
by their unaffectedly courteous demeanour, secured 
the admiration of all who were fortunate enough to 
be favoured with an introduction. 

It may probably be but imperfectly known, and 
consequently not irrelevant here to remark, that 
stlbsequent to the passing of the Act of Parliament 
which prohibited the importation of slaves into any 
of his Majesty's dominions, under the severest 
penalties, another law, termed the " Registry Act,'' 
came into force, compelling each proprietor of 
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slaves to make a return, on oath, of every bonded 
servant under his charge,^ with a full description off* 
their ages, country, completion, &c. This com* V 
menced in the year 1817, and was to be triennial, y 

From that period the canker-worm appeared to | 
enter with deeper venom the breast of the negro. I" 
Previous ideas of freedom now became strongly I 
impregnated with a feeling of injury, from an y 
impression that " Wilberforce and the King ofy 
England y' (for thus were these two potentates ' * 
invariably ranked,) had compelled their masters to 
refrain from importing negroes, and had also 
demanded a list of such as were then in bondage, 
with the ultimate view of unceremoniously ^y^/^m^ 
them free. 

It would occupy more space than can here be 
allotted, were a particular detail attempted of all the 
proceedings that were adopted by the Anti-slavery 
Society, and their colleagues to promote, l)y the 
speediest means, their darling object. Unfortunately, 
however, their success had the effect anticipated, 
by reducing every description of property to a 
merely nominal value. For instance, a fine estate, 
that, twelve or fourteen years prior to this period, 
(I am now speaking of 1831,) would have sold 
readily for thirty thousand pounds, including works, 
slaves, and stock, could not possibly now resilizd 
one-third of that sum. Generally speaking, the 
depreciation of every thing denominated propeHy, 
was on the like average; in some cases^a triiSe 
less, but often considerably more. Nor were the 
possessors ignorant that this premeditated depted- 
ation and spoliation of their properties was merely 
a prelude to ulterior plans. They plainly foresaw. 
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j^ Ibatf wken all was rendered valueless, an insignifi- 
cant sum would be fixed on the slaves, by those 
wibo were regardless of the acknowledged fact, that»! 
without negro labour, the cultivator cannot proceed. 
The memorable resolutions of parhament during 
Mr. Canning's administration, in 1823, gave them 
the first positive, and not to be misunderstood, 
ioammg of this intention, which, though not openly 
declared, might very easily be surmised. The 
rapid succession with which other oppressive 
orders in council, acts, and threats followed each 
other, served only to irritate the colonists, and put 
them on their guard against further aggression : and 
the effect was, that every new order or suggestion 
from England, was naturally regarded as a prelude 
to some more hostile measure. 

For months things remained in this distracting 
state. The Anti-slavery Society, Quakers, and a 
variety of would-be humane persons, unceasingly 
loading the parliamentary tables with immense rolls 
of parchment, designated with the plausible title of 
" Petitions /or the Abolition of Slaveiy in all his 
Majesty's dominions^' which were got up by a few 
fiuiaUcal iiidividuals, and signed by immense num- 
bers, some of whom sciarcely were acquainted with 
the meaning of the term ** slavery ;'' but who 
certainly knew not the purport of the document to 
which they were affixing their signatures. It soon 
became no secret, that many names were inscribed 
by the* same individual, of persons not in existence, 
and, in more than one hundred instances, whole 
lichools of boys and girls, were in the most shameful 
manner permitted to subscribe themselves, as if they, 
were capable of judging* the merits c^ the case. It 

I 
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mattered not, the more crowded the names, the more 
weighty would the petition appear ; and it was of 
little consequence how they were obtained. No^ 
withstanding all these external attacks and internal 
commotions, nothing serious had taken place, as 
regards the insubordination of the negroes, sinc^ 
the ineffectual affair of 1824, already laid before 
the public in various newspaper accounts^ aad 
wliich many must recdlect. 

During the year 1831, there were occasicmai 
hints thrown out, in such insiduous ways, that 
although the listener felt bound to give them their 
due weight, yet there was no tangible substance oa 
wliich a party might be apprehended and brought 
to trial. For instance, it is commcxi for the driver 
{or head negro man) onlt/, to superintend the planting^ 
of the sugar-cane; but, occasionally, one of the 
white men, a book-keeper, or sometimes the pver« 
seer himself, would go out to the fields and see how 
the work was proceeding* On these occasions, it 
was not unusual, when putting in the fall plant in 
autumn, to have his ears saluted (but apparently 
aside) with a dialogue similar to the following, 
between some of the negroes performing the watk^ 
" Hie Brah ! (brother) you tink, say, me will cut, 
dem cane 1 No, brah \ me plant now^ but vm no 
cut, Christmas come firsts me free den^ parson tell, 
me so, for the parson no tell lie, him tell de tm^ 
The reply would be '' Hah, brah, me know dat ! me 
work-too long for buckra. Time now iovfree* Hie! 
what massa do ] how him get in him crop 1 

Sometimes, the least sharp word from the while 
people, as a rebuke for neglect of work, or an infi* 
mation that punishment would certainly follow, 4 
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fepetition of any particular offence a negro had 
tlieady committed, would that same night cause his 
•iMeiice, and he would not appear at his labour <m 
tte following day, well knowing, that he could with 
perfect impunity screen himself in the woods, and 
be joyfully received by those who had already 
deserted, and who had, in most cases, absolutely 
formed settlements, built huts, and planted pro- 
vision grounds in the heart of woods impervious and 
Uackles3 to the white population. In the full 
anticipation of their freedom at the approaching 
Christmas, these associations were formed in all. 
directions, so that the lazy, disobedient, intemper* 
atej and worthless, found no difficulty in securing a 
conoealed retreat, when, by the work of an hour or 
' .two each day, they might indulge for the future all 
their worst passions. Women, as well as men, were 
alike defaulters ; and, in some instances, they went 
so far as to carry their children with them. 
' Whatever may be asserted to the contrary, it is 
now a notorious fact, that long before this period the 
•vhip had become a mere emblem of office in the hand 
of the driver, and was scarcely ever used for any 
other purposes than to crack three times at daylight 
in the morning, in lieu of a bell, to summon the 
negroes to their daily occupation : again at nine^ for 
ireakf€ut, and at ten to return to work. A conche 
*dieU blew at half-past one o'clock, for dinner, and 
ti half-past three, for work. The whip again 
•cracked ab6ut half-past six or seven at night, near 
the negro-house, to call their attention to orders for 
the morrow. The term, driver, therefore, became 
inapplicable, and director, inspector, or overseer, 
would have been more appropriate to his particular 
office. 
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, Towards the. close of the year, reports, begto 
to be prevalent, that a compact had been entered 
ift^oby them, compelling every one to refuse 
.work on the First of October, which was treated 
with contempt by the proprietors ; but when thai 
epoch arrived, hints were industriously spread, that 
*' all not being ready" the day had been postponed 
until the First, of November. Although no very 
apparent change in their conduct was perceptible, 
the curreot rumours were not altogether discre-* 
idited ; but, when the latter period passed away 
without insubordination, it was, hoped that all was 
unfounded., Not many days, however, had elapsed 
since this decision was known, when a circumstance 
took place which convinced the whites that some.^ 
thing more serious was contemplated than had .yet 
been unfolded, and proved that, if nothing had yet 
been attempted by the negroes, the feelings which 
prompted, their irregularities had only been re- 
strained till a favourable opportunity. 

In the parish of St. James, among other very 
productive and highly-cultivated sugar estates, is 
one called SaUspring, belonging to the heirs of Mr, 
• J. L. Bowen, deceased, but under the management 
of W. S. G- n, Esq. On this estate were com- 
fortably settled about two hundred and fifty negio 
and other slaves. 

^ In the previous part of this volume, the readier 
may recollect having been informed, that during crop 
time, that is, while the process of sug&r making is 
proceeding, among other indulgences allowed to 
the people, is one by which each negro is permitted 
.to carry home, at cUnner time, from the field, pec- 
.haps two or three sugar canes, and of which he \& 
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^Jttocmely'fond, for they are very delicious eating ;^ 
nnd there can be no doubt but, availing himself 6f 
tliur privilege, he invariably chooses the finest canM^ 
■ Mr. G. is a gentlemen of mild temper, beyo*ii 
the middle period of life, an extensive attorney 
(agent) ot manager of properties, opulent, and in 
his legal character, stands prominent in his profes- 
sion. He has long represented that valuable parish 
(St. James) in the House of Assembly, with great 
credit, and enjoys in his family circle entire domes^ 
tic happiness. 

^ White making ^his periodical excursions to the 
properties under his superintendence at this time, 
iX happened that he visited Saltspring also, when; 
onriding through a cane pi^ce to the spot where he 
Expected to find the people at work^ he met them 
returning therefrom, it being exactly the dinner 
hour* Mr. G. observed; with astonishment, how 
greatly ithe indulgence of carrying home a few canes, 
at dinner time, was by them encroached upon» but 
intended to refrain from remarks until he should see 
the overseer. However, on meeting a woman, who 
did not bear a very high character, perfectly loaded 
with ciznes, he asked her how she could presume to 
-carry- away such a quantity, instead of what was 
Ae vsrnl allowance. She made him no distinct 
repfy, but muttering something to herself, 
was proceeding homeward, when Mr. G. ordered 
her to throw down the canes immediately ; this she 
at once refused to do, in the most impertinent 
manner. The driver happened to come up at this 
moment, when Mr. G., of course, directed him to 
take the woman in charge, intending to give her a 
feir hours' confinement for her insolent conduct: 
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During this short interval a negro man had joined 
them, who ccMiimenced the most infamous abuse of 
Btr, G., in which he was loudly backed by tbe 
woman, whom he termed his wife, and more thax^ 
once he raised his muschel (a kind of strong cutlass 
used for cutting fences, sugar-canes, &c.) in a most 
threatening attitude, to Mr. G, The * aspect of 
things now became somewhat serious, and Mr. G^ 
rode quietly back to the works to learn the cause 
of it, when, on his entering the boiling-house, he 
was surprised to find no work going on, for, although 
it was then dinner time, the business proceeds, and 
those then engaged, take their two hours for diimer^ 
when the others return. The ladles were laid dow% 
and the people unemployed. On inquiring into" 
the cause of this stagnation, he was cooly infonsed 
by them, that they had worked long enough Juxm^ 
and did not intend to do so any more; that parioft 

Bt ^11, had told them their freedom was sent oitl 

to thQ governor from England, and that the whites 
were preventing the governor from giving it to 

them; that parson B 11- would soon be out again 

from England, and that his directions were, that 
they must cease work before Christmas, for if they 
did one day's labour afterwards, they would be kept 
to it all their lives, and never get freedom. Parson 
B , was their prompter, and had often told them 
" they covM not serve two masters^' but must only 
serve God; so they had determined not to wait t^ 
Christmas, but to leave oflf work immediately. 

It now wanted only a few weeks of Christmas^ 
and as crop had partially commenced, and some 
mills were about, this opposition, if permitted to go 
unpunished, would have only acted as an eocouragei^ 
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SKOni to farlher acts of insubordinatioiL Mr. G. 
baying therefore particularly noticed who were th^ 
riiigleaders, with his iisual calmness and prom{^ 
titDde, mounted his horse, and proceeded to Mon*- 
togo Bay,, from whence, being also in the commis* 
sion. of the peace, he sent a white constable to 
secure two or three of the most violent; but this 
man was severely maltreated, and barely escaped 
with his life, to proclaim his untoward reception. 
Three others wer^ then despatched, well armed; 
buty on their arrival at the estate, the whole of the 
.amending party had fled to the woods, nor was it 
found possible subsequently to secure them* By 
dlegfees, some of the less boisterous returned, crav- 
ing forgiveness; and, on their promising good be- 
haviaar, were permitted to labour as usual. This 
ciroamstance spread like wild-fire, receiving im- 
Bense alterations and additions, in their course 
firom parish to parish, and even reached England, 
with the most scandalous and exaggerated aggrava- 
tion, as regards Mr. G/s treatment of the woman. 
The slight rupture in St James's seemed only a 
-$ignal for further trials in other parishes. St. Jolm's, 
Portland, and St. George's, became occasionally a 
little- disturbed; nor were there wanting, in other 
•districts, proofs of dissatisfaction on the part of 
.the people. As there is so much indulgence granted 
to the negro population at Christmas, in holiday s^ 
^allowances of provision, liquor, &c., it is natural to 
suppose, various excesses will be conmiitted; and 
it has, therefore, been the invariable custom for th0 
onilitia regiments to assemble a few days previous 
tfiereto, when the commanding officer fixes the 
pointy oi rendezvous, at which each company is 
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expected to be found, in case of need; and, on soiii^ 
occasions, it has been the practice to appoint a 
tegular guard for duty, during the continuance of 
this always somewhat lawless season. Strange to 
say, however, nothing particular was deemed neces- 
sary this year, beyond the usual preliminary muster. 
Probably it might have been considered needless, 
as from the greatly ameliorated state of Ihe 
slave population, and the immense number whose 
minds had been enlightened byceUgious instruction 
and some education, the inhabitants and authorities 
had reason to entertain a hope that all barbarous 
customs, and much of their former licentiousness 
would now disappear, particularly as the John Coimu 
dance, the gombay, &c., had already given place to 
the common reel, the fiddle, and tambourin. 

« 

It must not be suspected, notwithstanding things 
were apparently quiet, that, in reality, all teas 
peace. ' As the days rolled on, each of whicli 
brought it nearer and nearer to Christmas, every 
successive one furnished fresh intelligence of some 
meditated movement, when the period should arrive 
at which it could most conveniently be achieved. 
Sometimes Montego Bay, in St. James's, was to be 
overwhelmed, and all the whites massacred* Some* 
times Savannah Le-har, in Westmoreland, was to be 
burnt down on Christmas night; at other times k 
was stated, that all the whites, in the country parts, 
were to be burnt in their houses, during the saAie 
night, by a simultaneous operation of the oath 
taken by every negro, on every property; but, what^ 
ever might have been told of their frightful inteiK 
tions, no one seemed to doubt the report, thait 
all work was to be suspended after Chrisimoi, 
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rant preachers, (of which we have spc^en at tb^ 
earlier parts of these pages,) the oaths then take^ 
and pledged in blood, were considered as irrevocably 
binding. Among the white inhabitants every seri- 
ous rumour was disregarded, because they unani- 
mously believed nothing of consequence could com^i 
to a head, without its being divulged by some slave 
or another; and thus they permitted themselves to 
be lulled into a delusive security. The Christmas 
day of 1831, happened to fall on a Sunday. 

It has before been stated that, according to the 
Januuca laws, the negro has a right to, and of 
course always appropriates to his own purposes, 
every aUemate Saturday ; also that Christmas day 
and the two following are, from common usage, given 
up to him besides. Thus then it happened that, in 
complete opposition to the existing laws, which 
enact that no negro slave shall be allowed more than 
two days at one time, on very many estates, and other 
properties, they become entitled to at least^bt^r days 
together, as what is termed the negro Saturday had 
fatten on the day previous to that of Christmas: 
This gave immense licence to those who were con- 
ducting the meditated revolt, particularly as night 
is, even more than day, the season most congenial 
to .the negro's machinations; and the reader will 
very soon perceive that this unusually lengthened 
cq^rtunity for indulgence, was, with the most crafty 
ayidity, seized for the con^mmation of the most. 
diaboUcal purposes, inasmuch as the early part of 
it was employed to mature the plan, and the latteit 
to carry it into effect, before a call to labour should 
again defeat it. 

x5 
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tJntil the evening of Tuesday, the 27th of De- 
cember, nothing hostile had taken place; and as it 
is customary, with prudent masters, to assemble the 
people on the second morning after Christmas day, 
and (if all present) relieve them from work that day, 
it was generally presumed all was quiet; but how 
soon were these hopes to be dashed away! The 
setting of the sun had evidently been the preoon* 
certed signal, for, on its departure, innumerable 
sugar estates were instantly in a blaze! It id 
generally supposed, that they only waited to see 
the trash houses of Bellefield Estate in flames, for, 
as soon as that was visible, the contagion spread 
rapidly to Argyle, Retrieve, Montpeliers, Laplandi 
&c., and not only in the immediate neighbourhood^ 
but through most of the adjacent estates in St. 
James's. On one side of Montego Bay, the hills 
are so disposed as to form a most beautiful and 
picturesque amphitheatre, elegantly studded with 
sugar estates, having works and other buildings cm 
an unusally magnificent scale. Here and there the 
eye rests with delight oh a most tasty chateau, be- 
longing to some extensive attorney, (agent,) or other 
individual, possessing influence in the community. 

At this period of the year, the scenery cannot be 
surpassed, being so diversified by the various hues 
of the different crops. The bright yellow of the 
ripened sugar cane, forming a fine contrast with 
the deep green of the Indian com, just beginning to 
spear, which tint is again varied by an occasional 
luxuriant pasture of Guinea grass. Now tod thea 
an avenue of majestic cocoa-nut trees, loaded -with 
their huge fruit, relieves the eye, and forms a kind 
of leading object, by which the attention is drawn 
to a noble pile of buildings, surrounded at some 
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ttifling distance^ with innumerable neat«looking 
houses, inhabited by the negroes. 

In the space of five minutes after the precon- 
certed signal was made, fifteen enormous fires were 
seen in different directions, around this once charm- 
ing scene; and then it was but too plain, that the 
work of devastation had commenced in its most 
jMxrrific form. The conche-shell was heard to blow iA 
every quarter, accompanied by huzzas and shouts 
of exultation from the infatuated slaves. 

It should be here remarked, that the sugar cane 
invariably drops its lower leaves, which are decayed, 
very long, and numerous, as it proceeds to maturity, 
and these being dry, become completely combusti- 
ble. Torches were applied to all the fields of this 
description, which instantly took fire; and, as the 
land-wind had just set in, the havoc may be the 
more easily imagined when it is (very properly) 
iximpared to a candle applied to dry fiax. Whole 
'fields, each perhaps containing twenty, thirty, forty 
acres, or upwards, were thus ignited, and the atmos- 
phere appeared one solid mass of flame. The 
picture was, indeed, awfully grand ; nor were the 
rebels at all idle in the interim. 

Jamaica has been justly likened to a sheet of 
writing paper, crumpled up in the hand, and then 
jslightly extended; in short, composed of an unceas- 
ing series of hill and dale, most irregularly thrown 
together. On most of the commanding mountains, 
jugnal fires were seen to spring up in rapid succes- 
sion, announcing the commencement of hostilities, 
nA, during the first night, miles of fine cultivation 
were laid in waste. The island militia was of course 
immediately in requisition, and proceeded, as early 
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as pos^ble, to the different scenes of desolatioa; 
Not a soul was to be seen on any of the estates, 
excepting the old, disabled, sick, or children. AB 
othera had fled to the woods, taking with them 
whatever weapons, ammunition, and food they could 
collect. It was curious to remark, that not a single 
blacksmith*s shop (there being one on almost every 
estate) was destroyed ; but they were left entire 
and unmolested, only with a view to their utility 
in case of a scarcity of arms, because those who. 
had followed the trade might forge pikes, sharpen 
cutlasses, and repair such as njight happen to receive 
damage, during the expected conflict. 

The whole of Wednesday was occupied b^ the 
militia, and others, in a fruitless search after the 
incendiaries ; and by the rebels, in concealing them- 
selves, and closely watching the movements of their 
pursuers. 

It has before been stated, that every male, ftom 
sixteen to sixty must serve in the militia, unless 
prevented by bodily incapacity, or some other 
powerful cause. The reader will therefore conclade> 
that, as this service is not quite voluntary, there are 
indulgences granted. to lighten its rigidness, in a 
cUmate so uncongenial to white persons, which 
would never be thought of by men, who, of their own" 
accord, enter the military profession. Among others, 
it is invariably the custom, that, on such occasions^, 
every military-man mounts on whatever animal of 
the horse kind he may possess, or be able to bor- 
row, and thus he scours the country in search of his 
enemy, more like ^ " Quixote'' than a soldier. As, p 
however,almost every individual, be he ever so poor, 
can muster a nag of his own, it may be supposed 
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thai many were rather similar to the " Syntitx 
mare^* but some few of a superior cast. As the 
fietachments proceeded, now and then an occasional 
shot from an inaccessible hill, or from the opposite 
side of a deep ravine, would salute the party, and 
more than once took effect ; but it was found impos- 
sible to follow the rebel, even had he dared to show 
himself. On the return of the militia, guards were 
moimted in the towns, and the regiments (as each 
parish has one) variously distributed in the vicinity, 
wherever shelter could be found from the destructive 
night dews. At sun-set, however, all was blaze again, 
and such buildings and fields as had escaped the 
preceding night, were then sacrificed without delay. 
It will be remarked that, as all white men were now 
ddmg duty in the militia, every property was left at 
the mercy of the negroes, so that they had only (o 
set fire to the various buildings, and then fly to the 
woods, certain of security, even should a party of 
militia repair to the spot. Dispatches had been 
already forwarded to the governor, apprising him 
of the scene that was acting, and every arrange- 
ment was in the interim made by the local authori- 
ties that might be deemed the best means of 
saving the town of Montego Bay. 

It is necessary here to state, that a negro, named 
Hwrlock, of character depraved and vile in the ex- 
treme, but bold even to madness, had been heard to 
declare, that, when once the fires had began, he 
would never rest until he had burnt Montego Bay 
-to the groimd, from end to end. From his general 
conduct, it was well known he would accomplish his 
threat^ if it was in the power of man to do it; and 
.this circumstance rendered it absolutely necessary 
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that the utmost vigilance should be observed, in 
patroling every street and comer of the town at the 
same moment, and ihat^ all the night long, which 
forced on the white inhabitants a most dreadfully 
severe nocturnal occupation. The temerity of this 
wretch was such, that he actually prowled about 
the streets in female attire; but so quick w^as hia 
movements and his eye, that he was no sooner 
seen than lost. He had, of course, many skulking 
accomplices; but none of equal note with himself. 
Although this man was apparently a rover, and 
independent, yet he belonged to the party under 
the rebel captain McLennan. 

It was known to be the fact, that Hurlock once 
visited every guard about Montego Bay, in disguise, 
as a water-carrier, seller of segars, &c., amusing 
each with some marvellous tale of what was pro- 
ceeding in the country; and by this means, learnt 
not only the strength of the different detachments, 
but, in many cases, which were to be their probable 
routes the following day. Thus he was able to* 
report to their head-quarters, at Greenwich Hill, the 
result of his inquiries ; and the leaders took care 
that some of their best marksmen should be lying 
in ambush, at convenient spots, in order to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to pick 
off some of the miUtia, without the chance of die 
fire being returned. 

Before we proceed farther in this narrative, it 
seems proper and expedient to inform the reader 
that, although a general rising had been kmg me* 
ditated by the negroes, one obstacle or another 
invariably presented itself, to mar its prc^^ress, or 
even its commencement; but the time had at length 
arrived, and was deemed quite favourable. 
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In th6 town of Montego Bay, there was a very 
coDDnodious Baptist chapel, which, from the doc* 
trine there promulgated being extremely (and very 
naturally quite) congenial to the minds of the dis* 
contented among the negroes, was fully attended. • 
It was served principally by Mr. B — —11, Mr. 

K ^bb, and others. These individuals lost no 

opportunity of instilling into the minds of the negro 
population the utter impossibility of their serving 
two masters. They invariably quoted every portion 
oif scripture which could have a tendency to shake 
thdr allegiance to their owners, or impress upon 
their minds the degraded state in which they were 
crueUy detained by those who had power over them. 
The following, and other similar passages, were con- 
stantly, read and expatiated on, with the utmost 
vindence, viz. — 

" If the Sod therefore shall make jou /ree, je sbaH be fr€9 in- 
deed." JohD viii. 36. 
" No man can serve two masters.'^ Matt. vi. 24. 
^' Ye are boughi voith a price; be not je the servants of mem,** 

I Cor. Tii. 23. 
"Tbera is neither Greek' nor Jew; there is neither hond nor 

* y^/* Gal. iii. 28. 
''Bo Bot entangled with the yoke of bondage.** Gal. v. 1. 

with numerous other texts of similar import. 

It is by no means unnatural to suppose, that such 
conduct/ pursued by those to whom these ignorant 
beings looked up for religious instruction, would not 
only completely unsettle their minds, but also irri- 
tate them beyond measure, and nurture, to the 
utmost, a deadly passion of revenge, so invariably 
the tenant of an uncultivated breast. The sequel 
win prove how truly the fatal arrow had been 
pointed. At this particular period, Mr. B — -11, 
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the principal Baptist preacher, was absent from his 
charge, having, during the previous year, repaired to 
England; but he had left able labourers to continue 
sowing the seeds of dissatisfaction until his return, 
• which was daily expected. 

By evidence elicited from most of the witnesses 
examined at the trials of the principal offenders, it 
was plainly shown, that the absolute fixing of the 
plan took place one day after the congregation of 
this chapel was dismissed," a Sunday or two previ- 
ous to the Christmas of 1831, they having' just 
listened to a discourse, which, in their own words, 
^'forced them to take free, because parson tell dem 
tings to make dem blood boil.'* 

The man who took the lead, and was thence for- 
ward nominated chief, was a negro, named Samuel 
Sharp, or Tharp, belonging to a female then resid- 
ing at Montego Bay. He was active, intelligent, 
and subtle, possessing considerable influence over 
the rest, from the circumstance of his being a " ruler*' 
in the Baptist church, (to which they all belonged,) 
and employed by the preeujhers to " carry the word " 
to the members of their congregation. From all 
these occupations he was designated in the following 
style, daddy, ruler, general, Samuel Sharp. 

The next in command, with the rank of colonel^ 
was a negro named " Gardiner** the head waggoner 
on Greenwich estate. He was tall, stout, and 
wore a manly countenance; bold in danger^ and 
prompt in the execution of plans previously arranged. 
His associates feared to disobey him, as he evinced 
a greater portion of determined courage and fearless 
enterprise than any of the rest. He seemed to feel 
that almost every thing depended on his exertioDB. 
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The grade below Gardiner, was filled by a negvo 
named ** Dove*^ whose rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
iiffbrded him opportunities to carry into fuU eifect sH 
the craft and subtilty with which he was highly 
endued. His very brow was a t3rpe of cunning. 
His mouth displayed a sarcastic grin, and his whde 
-contour possessed the beholder with an idea of the 
-Utmost degree of artfulness. 

The rank of major seems to have been somewhat 
overlooked, as only a few noted ones were distin- 
guished by that appellation. 

Among the numerous band of captains and 
subalterns, it isneedless to mention more than two 
or three of the ringleaders, otherwise too much 
space will be occupied. 

We commence, then, with " Captain MCail^' a 
negro belonging to Prospect Plantation, who was a 
"Bibst powerful and resolute depredator. His master 
had commanded the western interior regiment ^f 
militia; but having died a short time previous fo 
the insurrection, this slave clandestinely possessed 
himself of all his accoutrements, and a considerable 
stock of both blank cartridge and powder in cask, 
which was in Colonel M^CaiFs custody, previous to 
his decease. 

Captain Alexander Campbell, (more generally 
known by the appellation of "Lord Howe,") was 
also indefatigable in his exertions, although his duty 
seemed principally to be comprised in carrying on a 
iSystem of " espionage*' with a small party of bold 
adventurers, who, besides engaging in occasional 
acts of arson, conveyed to their head-quarters every 
movement of the troops that could be deemed worthy 
of notice. His division formed also a section of the 
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incendiary party, and he not unfrequently sent 
notice of his intentions the previous night, in order 
to. gain proselytes. Where he found no resistance, 
a few only of his men and boys were employed to 
fire the property; but, if opposition was ievinced, 
■an armed body at once repaired to commit the act, 
and run all risks : so bold were they already grown 
in crime, and encouraged, no doubt, by the trifling 
check that had hitherto been opposed to their 
depredations. 

Among the lieutenants and ensigns were James 
Milla Fine, Donald M'Intosh, James ATIntosh, 
John Largia, Thomas Simpson, Wilna M'Donald, 
and innumerable others, whose only necessary quar 
lifications seemed to be a most resolute spirit, a 
reckless idea of consequences, and a determination 
to carry into effect whatever bloody orders were 
issued by their superiors. Of course, the reader 
cannot expect to find such individuals accoutred in 
anything like a martial garb. Although some of 
the ringleaders absolutely wore scarlet jackets, and 
had possessed themselves of other military accou-* 
trements, the usual negro dress generally served as 
their imiform, and their arms consisted principally 
of a few old muskets and fowling-pieces, carbines 
and pistols, stolen, or otherwise privately procured 
during the previous year ; but, in addition to these 
weapons, they had their muschetts, which were an 
admirable substitute for a cutlass. 

Those unacquainted with Jamaica society, will 
express surprise at the facility with which the 
negroes appear to have obtained a supply of these 
articles ; and we must therefore inform them, that 
4»carcely any person goes to the West Indies without 
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thai almost indispensable article, ** a gvm.^^ From 
the great frequency of deaths, among overseers and 
book-keepers especially, these guns are easily pur- 
h»ined by the negroes employed about the unfortu* 
nate man during his illness, and it is not doubted 
that in this manner by far the greater proportion of 
fife-arms used by the rebels were procured. It is 
iQmecessary further to remark, than, merely to add, 
that the scheme had been well organized, and to a 
certain extent it succeeded beyond their most 
faoguine expectations. 

Although the first symptoms of revolt and incen- 
fiarism appeared at and in the immediate vicinity 
of Montego Bay, it must be understood that the plans 
^ the disaffected had been so well digested and 
dMffidly arranged, that depredations were going for- 
ward at the same time in other quarters. In Trelaw* 
fleji in Hanover, Westmoreland, and in St. Eii- 
^abeth-a, allwas uproar and consternation, insolence 
ted disaffection. Even in the distant parishes of 
8C. J6bsi% Clarendon, St. George's, Portland, &c., 
partial revolts took place. Just at this time, and 
while the rebels were hotly at work in St. James'si 
Hk^ extremity of St. Elizabeth's, most contiguous tp 
the agitated district, became seriously rebelhous. It 
pommenced at a plantation called " Ginger Hill,'' 

belonging to Dr. L e, a gentleman of very great 

reapectability, residing in Montego Bay. 

On the Wednesday night subsequent to Christ- 
mas day, being the 28th December, Mr. A d, 

Ihe overseer, without any previous notice, found 
himself, while quietly sitting in his room, sur- 
Kounded by the property negroes, who informed him 
of what was proceeding, and peremptorily ordered 
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his acquiescence to their determination of confining 
him to oile particular apartment, under the charge 
of their own sentries, until they saw the result of 
the insurrection^ Remonstrance was unavailing; 
and thus was an innocent and excellent young man 
doomed to solitary confinement, perfectly convinced 
his situation could not be made known to the whites, 
and anticipating nothing but a brutal murder frbfli 
his sanguinary gaolers. The overseer once secured, 
the negroes became a lawless banditti. All the 
buildings on the property were burnt down, and the 
passes to the house well barricaded. In conjunction 
and constant communication with Ginger Hill 
people, were those of an estate a short distance 
below, called Y. S. from the circumstance of the! 
windings of the river forming those two letters; 
dose to the estate. 

The whole of this district, in the parish of^ St, 
Elizabeth; became convulsed; and, from the disposi* 
tioft evinced by the Y. S. negroes, it was deemed 
prudent by the authorities, to prevent further 
damage, to secure and convey, as hostages, about 
fifty of the most able negroes on board the Cygnet 
»loop, lying at anchor in Black River harbour. 
This could never have been effected, had not Major* 

General R n, commanding the district, acted 

with the utmost promptitude and decision. He fir&t 
posted two companies of the St. Elizabeth's regiment 
on the estate, and then secured the most torbulenty 
and those most capable of influencing the rest^ 
before they could escape. This was one among the 
numerous judicious steps taken by the nfajor- 
general, which proved him well qualified for tfa^ 
rank and post assigned to him by the. governor. 
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* It will not be aut of place, while spei&ing of this 
particular district, to mention a circumstance that 
occurred shortly after this time, as, no doubt, it was 
in some degree connected with the feelings then 
raging in the negro breast. 

• On . Vauxhall Estate, not far distant from Y. S., 
Mr. C. L. a young man of irreproachable character, 
held the appointment of overseer, being desirous 
of obtaining cash for an island check of £100, had« 
ordered his gig the previous night, to be ready on 
the following morning, at a specified hour, to proceed 
to .Long Hill, where the collecting constable's office 
was held, (answering to our Tax Office here,) where 
he knew he could obtain his object, and had even 
ftomed the horse he intended for the journey, in 
order to perform it with all expedition. He reached 
XiOng Hill in safety, transacted his business, and 
proceeded on his return until within a few fields 
of his^ own residence, when, on a sudden, three 
negro men rushed from the wood by the road side: 
one seized the horse's head^ another sprung into the 
vehicle and secured Mr. L.'s arms, while a third 
gave him a deadly blow on the head with a bludgeon. 
.All this was instantaneous; but, had it not been so, 
Mr, L.'s disabled state would have rendered him 
no formidable adversary to even one miscreant, 
as he had met with an accident some time previous 
•which entirely deprived him of the use of one hand, 
.consequently his little (liitherto faithful) negro boy 
was then his charioteer; and he, being in league 
with the assailants, as was subsequently proved, 
made their task easy, by stopping the horse at the 
preconcerted signal and spot fixed. His body was 
foand on the following day, by the road side, in a 
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most dreadfully mangled condition. However, s&er 
lome time, these barbarous murderers met with the 
ignominious fate they so deservedly merited. Sudi 
acts were not unfrequent; but merely considered 
'* siffus of the times.** 

It is only justice to add, that the principal cause 
which led to the discovery of the atrocious mur- 
derers, was a reward of one hundred and fifty 

dollars offered by Mr. J. D y, a wealthy aod 

high spirited gentleman of the parish of St Eli* 
;tabeth, who nobly came forward in the cause of 
humanity, although in no way connected with the 
unfortunate gentleman, or interested in the property 
or its management. 

But to return to the immediate scenes of insur- 
rection. It will be recollected that, on the arrival of 
official intelligence from the proper authorities, 
rebellion and arson were making rapid strides, when 
the governor issued his proclamation, instituting 
martial law throughout the island. 

The narrative will now be confined for a short 
period to the details of events in the parishes of 
St. Elizabeth, Westmoreland, and their vicinities. 
As the incendiary spirit was now increasing to an 
alarming extent, and parties were now. &st . ap- 
proaching that part of St. Elizabeth, called Ae 

Savannah Mountains, Major-General R ^n, wi(h 

his usual discretion, fixed one of his district hevh 
quarters at a large property called N. S h , 

belonging to J. S , Esq., who was also Jiis 

brig^ade-^major, and a more judicious nominaticm 
could not have taken place. The edifice and grounds 
afford immense accommodation forguest, menial, and 
quadruped. The truly noble hearts o! that proprietor 
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tmd his amiable partner, were evet open to the 
utmost extent of hospitality; and fain would l 
dw^ll bn the countless acts of generosity, kindness^ 
and humanity, I witnessed during that eventful 
period of privation, where this benevolent couple 
were the sole benefactors; but, from a fear of 
giving offence, I refrain, most reluctantly^ from 
recording even a few of their praiseworthy actions. 
Matters were now becoming extremely serious^, 
ikd, as the fires were every night rapidly advancing 

towards St. Elizabeth's, Major-General R n 

distributed the militia regiments under his command, 
by detachments, in such places as he deemed most 
expedient, fixing his own head-quarters at the 
inland town of Lacovia, a most central situation. 
Having two or three stations as district head-quar«. 

ters, he fixed (as before stated) N. S h as one, 

Y, S. Estate as another, &c. &c. The mansion-* 

house of N. S h is on a fine elevation, and 

commands an extensive fiat below, through which 
runs the main road from St. James's to St. Eliza<« 
beth's. Here, and in the immediate neighbourhood* 
he stationed from two to four companies, as occasion 
required, judging most correctly, that from this 
position sorties could be made with advantage at 
seasonable junctures. The immense common pas-* 
ture below afforded sustenance for the horses during 
day-light, and the close paddocks around the house 
furnished an easy access to them, when required to 
6e speedily caught for a nightly movement. The 
reader may form some judgment of the liberal and 
humane character of the proprietor, from an anecdote 
presently to be related* 
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On a neighbouring hill, and within dight-.ol^. 

N. S ^h, residedja friend of Mr. J. S h whose'. 

family consisted of a youthful wife and three veiy 
young children, also a young lady^ his wife's sister.-. 
This gentleman had served some years in the army; : 
and had retired, after the peace of 1816, to the ma- 
nagement of his patrimonial possessions in Jamaicai^; { 
For distinction, we wiH designate him Mr. B. S-^-/ , 
Their friendship had been tried, and had not been, 
found wanting. \^ 

On the morning of Thursday, the 29th, Mr.,, 

J. S ^h received a letter from a Mr. M'D Id' 

whose residence was on an adjoining mountaiii, 
but still higher, and commanded a clear and extensive ; 
view of all the burning country. The letter was to, 
the following eflFect: " Sir, — Having no confidence in,,* , 
my own people, I stole out last night, after darl^ If j5 
the highest hill on P — ^— h, and witnessed, inTapid - 
succession, the destruction, by fire, of seveial^-l 
estates in St. James's and Trelawny : as I was wi.Z^ 
overseer for many years in that quarter, I knew the^j' 
situations of those I last night saw consumed. Am^ 
soon as Belfield was fairly in flames, the Montpdieis , 
w^re blazing; Argyle, Retrieve, . Irvin, Andnaw^ 
Bolton, Richmond Hill, and many others, foUowed 
The flames commenced, I conceive, invariably iiridi, 
the trash*houses, and the cane-pieces were fiie^ 
after the buildings were consumed. The conflagA^ 
tion was dreadful. To avoid discovery, I used ogr ; 
utmost caution in gaining my own house; buttUi 
was unnecessary, as not one of my own people wen 
at home." 

Soon after the receipt of this communicatki^ 
Mr. J. S— - — h, and one of his guests, while ridiiif 
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ioflg a road adjacent to his property met two 
nown men, who evidently had walked a great 
Bstance. These men furnished such information 
m convinced Mr. J. S. and his friend, that the 
kdies of all families in that district ought, without 
leiay, to be removed to a place of security. He 
Sierefbre wrote thus to his friend, Mr. B. S., on the 
ypposite hill : " Dear S., we have just learnt that the 
rebels burnt down Chester Castle last night, and 
sihopped off the head of the driver, because he 
3|pposed them : sharp work this for blackey. You had 
better bring your family over here immediately, as 
we muster strong, and we will then concert plans 
for the security of our wives and families. Send 
over by bearer any bullets you have, or lead, and 
we can cast to-morrow. We will wait dinner till 
half-past six or seven for you." 

To Mr. B. S. this was most unexpected, as he 
wvs mider no apprehension until the danger was so 
near. He deemed it too great a risk to run, should 
he decide on remaining with such a charge in an 
unprotected state. The summons was consequently 
obeyed; and on the arrival of himself and family at 
Mr. S's, they made up twelve adult whites and 
twenty-three white children, under the hospitable 
roof of the worthy host. On the following morning, 
after breakfast, every lady and child was forwarded 
in carriages, phaetons, gigs, &c. down to Black 
River, where some merchant vessels were lying. 
These were soon crowded, and a proportion of the 
defenceless remained in the to^\ n. 

Notwithstanding all the danocv that thrcUnicd 
around, nothing could prevail on Mrs. J. S. to 
quit her residence and spouse. Although of temper 

K 
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mild, she was magnanimous in spirit, and her 
excessive attachment to her husband would not 
admit of her quitting him, even in peril. It was 
truly heroic on her part, and most fortunate for all, 
that she had courage thus to act; for it is quite 
impossible that any individual, unendowed with the 
qualifications she possessed, could have carried 
through the arduous duties she so cheerfully undertook 
and so admirably performed. 

On the first authentic intelligence, Mr. J. S. (the 
brigade-major) communicated with major-general 

R n, who, having called out the militia, had 

already commenced fixing detachments at such posts 
as he deemed most desirable. On the following day, 
a company reached N. S h (the district head- 
quarters) and despatches were forwarded by Major- 
general R nto the governor, apprising him of 

the necessity for a reinforcement of king*s troops, 
which almost immediately arrived at Black River. 
and Montego Bay. The reader will bear in mind, 
that the quarter most disturbed, lay exactly between 
these two towns, which, by land, are from fifty to 
sixty miles distant from each other. Martial law 
had already been proclaimed, and every individual 
who was, in ordinary times, exempted from the 
militia service, now hastened to report himself at 
head-quarters, and took an active part in the defence 
and preservation of property. Soon after, the 
detachment arrived, the major-general, on the 
following morning (Sunday) divided it into parties, 
which scoured the adjacent coimtry, in the hope of 
suddenly coming on some of the rebel retreats; but 
they proved themselves too cautious to be taken by 
surprise. I was myself with one of the parties. 
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After we had visited Lennox Estate, Windsor 
Forest, Darliston, Enfield, Ormiston, Welchpool, 
and others, making occasional incursions from the 
joad, wherever appearances led us to believe there 
was a negro track leading to a retreat occupied by 
the rebels ; our route, on returning, led us through 
" Woodstock,'* on which property the owner, Dr. 
S e, had just completed the erection of a hand- 
some mansion, comprising two stories. It was, 
however, nearly demolished, and nothing remained 
but a smoking ruin. On seeing us ride up, some 
of his negroes came out of their houses to meet us» 
and stated, that the building had been fired by the 
rebds during the preceding night, and that scarcely 
tinae had been allowed them to remove a part of 
their master's furniture, which was at that time 
deposited in a small pasture by the wood-side. At 
the period of our parley, we were surrounded by 
woodland; but not within gun-shot, which, as we 
afterwards learnt, was fortunate, as had that been 
the case, we should most certainly have been fired 
on by a party of the rebels who were in ambush, 
and watching us during the whole of our conference 
with the Woodstock negroes. Indeed, it subse- 
quently came out, that we had passed within a few 
yards of a well armed party, during the same morn- 
ing, who might esisily have picked us all off; but 
they feared to create an alarm, taking us for only 
the advance guard, and supposing that the main 
body was at our heels. The Woodstock people 
assured us, that the rebels were full three thousand 
in number on Greenwich Hill alone, and that they, 
themselves, had most positive orders to join them 
that night, as the grand battle with the whites was 
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to take place the next day. They even informed 
us that, at that moment, we were closely watched by 
the rebels, many of whom were lurking on the 
wooded hill, close to the negro-houses; but it 
was impossible for us to reach them, although they 
could distinctly see us. These people added^ that 
they were imwilling to join, but would be murdered 
if they stood out any longer. 

From them we understood, for a certainty, that 
** Daddy Sharp " was their leader, and that every 
white man's house and property was to be destroyed, 
in order to force them into the towns, with their 
wives and families, and that the last effort was to 
be a simultaneous attack on all the towns, by every 
negro in the island, when the houses were to be set 
on fire, the males slaughtered, and the females 
taken as wives to the principal leaders and ofScers 
of the insurrection. No doubt seemed to be enter* 
tained of their accomplishing this design, as they 
were convinced the governor and king's troops were 
on their side, and would riot fight offoinst them. 
The Woodstock slaves were almost all Baptists, and 
acknowledged they had punctually attended the 
Montego Bay Chapel, for the purpose of hearing 

about their freedom. They added, that Mr. B 11, 

and Mr. K bb, the preachers, as well as oth^s 

who occasionally held forth at their chapel, had 
plainly told them they were actually free ; that the 
white people alone kept them in slavery ; that about 
Christmas there would be a star fixed to one comer 
of the moon, which was to be a signal to them that 
all labour for the whites was to cease ; because, if 
they disregarded these injunctions, and went to 
work ybr onli/ one single day after Christmas, they 
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never could again have a chance of freedom, and 
would for ever remain in bondage. On leaving 
them, we pointed out the danger of their pursuing 
the course directed by the rebels, and cautioned 
tihem against following such advice, as the conse- 
quences must be fatal. 

The scene before us was truly distressing : on one 
side, near the pile of smoking ruins, lay such of 
the furniture as had escaped the awful conflagration; 
and, at a short distance further, might be seen dozens 
and dozens of bottled liquors and wines, several 
half barrels of salt pork and beef, kegs of butter, 
tongues, peas and barley, boxes of soap and candles, 
barrels of herrings, and casks of spirits. 

One woman informed us, that, in order to save as 
much of her master's and young mistress's valuable 
property as possible, she had secured, in her own 
negro house, his plate, and some trinkets, &c. which 
thebrigade-major promised to send for on the follow- 
ing day, for further security, but I never heard that he 
was able to obtain it. Indeed, it was truly heart- 
rending to see all the good old gentleman's Christ- 
mas delicacies in the possession and at the mercy 
of a lawless crew, while himself and family had 
been compelled to desert their comfortable home, 
and seek refiige at Montego Bay. While witness- 
ing this scene, the rain fell in torrents, and before 
we had again reached the main road, every indi- 
vidual of the party was drenched to the skin ; the 
day was now waning fast, and as we had many 
miles to ride through a dreary pass, deeply wooded 
on both sides, it would have been neither a proof of 
cotirage or prudence to have delayed our return, 
when no good end could have been gained, and 
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particularly as there happened to be innumerable 
ravines and fastnesses, perfectly impassable to those 
travelling on the road, from which much execution 
could have been done on the party by a concealed 
0nemy, and with entire impunity. The rain de- 
scended faster and faster, and we had not proceeded 
more than three miles from Woodstock, when we 
met a trooper, (a dragoon,) who delivered a dispatch 
to the commanding officer, stating that Y. S. estate 
had been set on fire, and that, beside Ginger Hill 
works being burnt to the ground, the ovCTseer, Mr. 

A d, had been placed in durance vile by the 

negroes on the property. 

The reader will remember, this tatter event has 

been slightly mentioned in a former page, but wiD 

' pow be explained. Our nags were put to their utmost 

speed, and we soon reached N. S ^h, the district 

head-quarters, when the major-general having 
ascertaifned that Captain S e, of the St. Eliza- 
beth's militia, with his company, had already 
marched from Lacovia, to Y. S. sent directions for 
him to proceed immediately to the rescue of Mr* 

A d. Not a moment was lost; and althougli the 

rain continued during the remainder of the eveniiig, 
this high spirited young man, with a part of his com- 
pany reached the property unperceived. The fiwst 
was, that the rebels having (as they ocmceived) 
well barricaded the principal entrance to the 
works, and not dreaming that '^bttckra would 
trouble them during such terrible weather t*' had pte- 
pared a grand supper, in the enjoyment of which 
they were busily employed, when compelled preci- 
pitately to retreat, by reason of the unwelcome and 
unexpected advance of Captain S's. party. It must 
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b^e be remarked, that the island militia is not 
only composed of every white man, as before de- 
scribed, but of all free browns and blacks capable of 
bearing arms, some of whom, and particularly the 
latter, having been slaves themselves, were still in 
the habit of livinff like them, when at home ; con- 
sequently, the savoury viands and well cooked vege- 
tables, thus abandoned by the scared renegades, 
proved a delicious meal to some of their cold and 
dripping pursuers, who, from the celerity with which 
the marching order had been executed, had been 
disappointed of their usual mess at their late quar- 
ters. To describe the joy evinced by the poor 
prisoner, on finding himself thus suddenly delivered 
from, certain masSacre, is quite impossible. His 
:power of expression seemed for a time to be sus- 
pcaaded, but, when sufficiently recovered to furnish 
details, he made the following disclosure: — A few 
evenings previous, while sitting alone, he found his 
^Oom half filled with negro men, who informed him 
that. Its they were going to burn down the works, he 
Bmst remain quietly as their prisoner, and not 
attempt to escape from that room ; that they meant 
to do him no harm, but would place sentries at the 
doors and round the house. Having no alternative, 
he was compelled to comply ; but, after some time, 
it seems, they determined on burning the overseer's 
bouse also, and therefore carried him away blind- 
fold, to a strong negro house on the property, where 
he remained in confinement, duly guarded, until 
relieved. The works and every thing were of course 
demolished. A little clothing had been left for Mr. 

A d, and his supply of food was scanty indeed. 

He imagined their intention was to have starved 
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him to death, as the negroes had informed him that 
they meant to shed no blood, if they found they could 
accomplish their abject without it; but starving to 
death, or securing a perscwi to a bedstead, and then 
setting the house on fire, so that he would bum to 
death, was not shedding blood. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that not a negro was to be found on the 
place, excepting, as usual, the diseased, aged, and 
infirm, or children, with here and there an . old 
woman or two, in whose charge no doubt the younger 
ones had been left. 

Day after day the militia penetrated into the 
heart of the disturbed districts ; but, from the mode 
of warfare adopted by the rebels, their incursions 
produced little effect, further than now and then a 
straggler taken by the parties, or a few shots received 
by the militia from ambuscades. In the mean time, 
a company of the 77th, under the command of 

Major W n, consisting of one captain, two 

subalterns, and about eighty men, landed at Black 

River, from the Rose sloopof-war. Captain P n. 

For the first night, they were lodged in the churcb> 
and marched into the interior on the following morn- 
ing. The Blanche frigate, CommodOTe F ^r,, had 

also proceeded to Montego Bay with a stronger 
detachment of the line: but of the latter weshatt 
presenUy speak. 

Intelligence was now received that the rebels 
had mustered in considerable force, at their strongest 
post, called Greenwich Hill, and amounted to aboat 
three thousand altogether : from which body some 
detachments were occasionally sent to burn propem 
ties at night ; and others to be in ambush during the 
day, along secure parts of the road, for the purpose 
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of picking off the military as they proceeded from 
one'place to another in search of them. In order 
to check the progress of this well planned scheme, it 
was decided that the whole of the detachment at 
N. S h, with those in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, should advance towards the rebel camp, 
soon after sun-set, stoj^ing short of it about a mile, 
and then make the attack at sun-rise the next day. 
To those unacquainted with the nature of the 
country, the vigilance of the negro, and the extreme 
danger of the night dews to an European, this mov€- . 
meiit will only appear an ordinary one ; but the fact 
is, although judiciously planned, it proved most for- 
tunate that another circumstance prevented its being 
carried into effect; as it was afterwards ascertained, 
that having, by some means, (never yet found out by^ 
the whites,) become aware of the intended attack, the 
camp had been. fixed on a part of the hill quite iri- 
accessible to the assailants, excepting on one side, 
across which a low wall had been most industriously 
etected^ which in its range included, at certain dis- 
tances, some fine trees with large trunks. Each 
tree would afford shelter to two or three marksmen, 
and in the spurs of these trees were cut deep, 
notches, on which their guns might securely rest, 
and which would ensure a perfect and unerring aim, 
A little higher up, in some of the wide spreading 
trees, were platforms fixed, as a station for the 
surest shots, who, being: supplied with rifles, and 
sheltered by the branches and foliage, had orders to 
commence as soon as the military advanced within 
rifle shot, to pick off the officers, and- those appa- 
rently in command, particularly. 

K 5 
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On eminences, within the circuit of about half 8 
mile all around Greenwich Hill, were posted videttes, 
whose duty it was, immediately on the approach of 
the whites, to return by their private pass, (track,) 
and give information as to its probable strength, and 
by whom conmianded. In imitation of former days,, 
when danger was anticipated, a prayer was said by 
the chief, (Samuel Sharp,) who held the double 
capacity of captain-general and high priest, and 
from him all orders emanated. Being aware, how- 
ever, that they could not stand against the whites in 
an open encoimter, a tolerably secure fiight waa 
arranged for themselves, by means of passes cut 
along the back and sides of the hill, down which, 
they could retreat, but up which no mortal could 
make way. They were only broad enough for -one 
to traveler drop at a time, but were numerous; and 
no entrance appearing from the camp, it was a per- 
fect safety to them when once in the path. On thtt& 
dispersing through the woods, they had merely to 
lie quietly till night fall, and then proceed to the 
northward, which they knew full well would inevi- 
tably lead them to some part of the "Great River," 
after which they could seek the nearest rendezvous* 
The circumstance alluded to, which fortunately 
prevented the undertaking of this hazardous expe-> 
dition, was, that a slight skirmish had occurred on 
the road, near a settlenient called Stracy, in which 
a private of the militia named, B — ^t- -rs^had been 
shot, and two or three rebels killed or made pri- 
soners; that a large well armed body had taken 
post at Stracy, fortified the barbicues,and, fr<Hn its 
commanding situation, completely intercepted the 
communication between Montego Bay and Black 
River. 
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It being of* the utmost consequence to presetver 
this mtercourse uninterrupted^ a detachment fromt 

N. S. under Captain F -n, was now ordered ou^fe 

tar dislodge the insurgents. On. th^ir route, a^ occa- 
sicmal bullet or slug whistled among th^ party, or 
aver their heads; but no^ damage was done, except 
a horse severely wouaded, until the attack com- 
menced on the fortified part of the barbicueS;, when; 
u hot fire was^ maintained by both parties, duriog, 
which a ball entered the neck of Captain F . n, 
and« passing the collar-bone> took aa oblique direc- 
tion^ and lodged near the shoulder-blade. The place 
was, however, carried, and some prisoners taken,., 
and a few rebels killed, with only four men of the 
detachment wounded. These, with a guard, rs^tRt^ 
to N. S. and having reported the transactnplished, 
brigade-major immediately sent medical, a^on, and a 
anda proper vehicle, to carry Captain I -» for their 
tjhe district head-quarters at N. S., where he "re=r 
Daained for months, until sufficiently recovered to. 
p]K)ceed to his own house, during the whole of which 
period the wounded gentleman experienced extreme 
care, attention, comfort, and hospitality from the 
Uberal-hearted host and hostess.. Of course, a strong, 
guard was. left at Stracy, and the rebels' rude forti- 
fications at once demolished. 

It was astonishing to observe what sagacity had.; 
been displayed by these beings in the selection o£ 
their positions, not only in this instance, but in 
many others, as they invariably availed themselves 
of such as commanded a full view of the hostile 
approaches, and a secure, but concealed retreat for 
themselves, with a supply of water, and ground pro- 
visions; invariably constructing impediments to 
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each entrance. In this case, Stracy possesses every 
advantage, with the addition of its being on a hill, 
within gun-shot of the roads to Montego Bay, to 
Black River, Barnyside, &c.; for there are not only 
fine provision-grounds all around it, but a large peim 
property close at hand, called Cow-park, where 
they invariably obtcdned cattle and sheep at pleasure; 
It was, probably, at the instance of their captain 
(M'Cail) that this place was fixed en for the detach- 
ment, he having belonged to Mr. Angus M'Cail, 
whose residence, called Prospect, waa situated on a 
sister hill to Stracy, and only a trifling walk from it, 
consequently he was aware of every creek and 
comer in that neighbourhood, and knew how to 
they cdv aself of their advantages. Colonel M'Cail; 
make wa er) had commanded the Western interior 
to travel 01 but, having died a few months previous 
no enti&^-^^lion, bis servant (the rebel here alluded- 
10 as captain) had possessed himself of his master*8 
military accoutrements, and also a quantity of am- 
munition and blank cartridge deposited in the store 
while his master held the command, and which was^ 
according to the island law, served out to every 
man previous to all general inspections, lliese 
facts were all acknowledged by the miscreant him- 
self, when subsequently taken, and tried for rebellion. 
He was, of course, executed, and his head stuck, 
upon a pole, with others, in the immediate vicinity 
of his depredations. He also confessed that he was 
the individual who actually burnt down his master's 
house. During these events, the officers of the 
Rose rendered every assistance in their power, and' 
offered to undertake, or aid with men, any enter.-* 
prise for the general benefit. 
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By those on whom it devolved to regulate the 
mtlitary movements, it had been^ecided that the 
most judicious and effective mode of attacking the 
general camp at Greenwich Hill, would be by bom- 
bardment, and one cannon being deemed sufficient 
for the occasion, two jolly tars, from the Rose, 
volunteered for the service of working the gun. 
Four companies of the St. EMzabeth regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Cofonel F — g — n, 
and three of the Westmoreland regiment, imder the 

command of Lieutenant-Colonel W^ s, were 

(miered for the duty, accompanied by two sailors, 
with the six pounder. The two columns commenced 
dieir march from their different stations, at such 
hours as would ensure their meeting on the appointed 
spot at the stipulated period. This end accomplished, 
due caution was observed on their junction, and a 
citcuitous (because sheltered) route chosen for their 
advance to the scene, where they anticipated nothing 
but a most decisive termination to the insurrection, 
by the entire and complete demolition of this their 
strangest hiding-place. Strange, however, to relate, 
not the slightest opposition was manifested. The 
l^arricades still remained as before, but were im- 
mediately overthrown by the assailants, without 
molestation. The works of defence appeared perfect 
as hitherto; but no shot was returned on their 
removal. Barrier after barrier was surmounted, and 
all that was an apparent obstruction levelled, until 
the eminence was fairly gained, when the only 
individual who appeared was a lame old negro 
woman, who had, as it seemed, been one of many 
employed in cooking the numerous iron pots of 
provisions, with which she was surrounded, as a 
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breakfast, for the whole of the rebel encampment. 
From her extraordinary non chalance, and evident 
unconcern at the approach of those who might have 
been deemed unwelcome as well as unexpected 
visitors, a feeling of suspicion that all was not right 
at once entered the breasts of the principal officers. 
Treachery was anticipated, although the ground 
seemed perfectly clear. All they could extract from 
the woman was, that she and others were engaged 
in cooking the breakfast for the rest, while prayers 
were going on;, but that, on a sudden, one of their 
spies came in with information that two regiments 
and some big guns were close to them, and coming 
up secretly, on which the whole of the negroes had 
fled, she knew not where, but that she with her 
lame feet could not get down the passes,, and 
tlierefore made up her mind to deliver herself up to- 
the buckras for pardon. Although this tale was^ 
delivered in the most plausible manner, (of which 
the negro is very capable) it was by na means. 
satisfactory to some who had narrowly watched her 
motions. To them it appeared extraordinary, that 
she was more than necessarily anxious to. stir every 
pot by turns, notwithstanding her lameness, which,, 
in itself, would have been a sufficient excuse for her 
resting in one place, while answering the questions, 
put to her. At length the idea of poison suggested 
itself, and, on being closely pressed, and threatened, 
with immediate annihilation if she persisted in^ 
uttering falsehoods, she abandoned the prevarication, 
she had throughout adopted, and confessed that 
every pot had been poisoned as a trap for the mili- 
tary, as soon as they found it was impossible for 
them to consume the contents, and effect a retreat. 
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In oorroboration of her statement^ and as a proof 
bat she now spake the truth, neither threats nor 
)roiniBe8 cmild induce her to partake of the victuals 
leraelf ; as she said there was poison enough in each 
[)0t to kill the strongest man who should merely make 
rf it a slight meal. Seeing all was over with herself, 
f more falsehood was detected, she confessed that 
the main body had been greatly reduced of late, by 
[>arties being sent out to Stracy, Barnyside, Cow 
Park, Ginger Hill, and various other places: also, 
that hearing the '^ regulars" were coming to attack 
them, instead of the militia, many had hid themselves 
entirely in the woods; but that a great many were 
secreted in a cave not very far off, which, after 
some persuasion, she pointed out. She subsequently 
aaaeffted, that the approach of the regulsurs had 
broken up the camp; but that poisoning the pots^ 
was afterwards planned. The militia party being 
too strong for a quiet advance, a detachment pro^- 
ceeded towards the cave, and with it one of the sailors,. 
carrying a blunderbuss, insisted on going: his 
name was Green, but the men had afiGxed to him 
tha nautical appellative of Jack. On their road ta 
the cave they surprised a few run-away negroes, 
belonging to the lately dispersed camp; but from 
the ruggedness of the place, were only able to secure 
two. These were bound together and put in charge 
rf Jack, who at first brought up the rear with his 
poisoners, but on nearing the cave, he claimed a right 
to board the pirate first — for thus he termed the- 
cave. 

Before this was granted, a shot was fired front 
the cave, which struck the ground close to the foot 
of one of the officers, and was immediately returned 
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at random, by one of the militia-men. It was natural 
to conclude that a fierce resistance would be offered; 
but at this moment the cave's mouth was blocked up 
by aspirants to the first entry, nor could it be decided 
to whom the credit should be awarded. All-, how- 
ever, was quiet, and not a living soul could be found: 
one dead negro lay extended a short distance irom 
the entrance, but evidently not the victim of the shot 
from outside. This attempt was no do'iibt hazardous, 
and much time elapsed before torches could be 
procured, which were found indispensable, in con- 
sequence of the profound darkness of the eave. 
Although the space within might be termed ex- 
tremely capacious, yet there were parts of it so low^ 
as to compel almost a creeping posture, while others 
were full nine or ten feet high. By the aid of a 
host of torches, this hidden recess was thoroughly ^ 
investigated; but with no other result than that 
all its late inhabitants had made good a clluidestihe 
retreat, through apertures at the opposite extremity, 
which had been carefully filled up with logs and 
brushwood, as soon as the cave was evacuated,in 
order to prevent the admission of day-light. During 
this search, the fugitives, (as they themselves had 
correctly anticipated,) were effecting a secure de- 
parture down the side of a rocky declivity, covered 
with heavy timber, and their flight was completely 
masked by the foliage of the luxuriant underwood. 
It happened, however, that some of the party iiv 
pursuit were adepts in the chase, and skilful in 
hog-hunting, which requires an acute ear, great 
agility, and a quick aim. Two or three of these 
men having penetrated beyond their companions, 
discovered- a party of the flying rebels, as they were 
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pfoceeding with more than ordinary celerity through 
the glen beneath, and up the acclivity on the opposite 
Vide. Afif they paid no attention to a call from their 
pursuers^ it became necessary to fire upon them, by 
which two were wounded and made prisoners, but 
the remainder escaped, it being utterly impracticable 
for any but a negro intimately acquainted with the 
{dace to penetrate twenty yards in almost as many 
Qinates. Thfe two prisoners previously taken and 
given in charge of sailor Jack, on finding him 
determined to be the first man in the cave, had 
managed, during his temporary absence, to loose 
their bonds; and, on his return to resume his charge, 
he found them stealing, unfettered, through the 
fanttdi-wood at some distance from the cave's mouth. 
XhuB to lose his charge, would have been a disgrace 
he could not permit; but, being unwilling to damage 
them, if they would listen to his commands, he fixed 
himself in the best spot for a parley, and began with 
"Aoast there, Blackee, heave-to directly, or Fit 
Jt^pfft make you back your main-topsail! " No notice 
being taken of his summons, and fully aware that 
a moment now lost, must put it out of his power to 
regain his charge, he took a deliberate aim, just as 
bodi run-away s were in conjunction striving to pass 
between the trunks of two large trees, and dropped 
them to the ground. On reaching the fugitives, he 
fimnd (Hie wounded in the back, and the other in the 
oecky but the latter was more frightened than hurt. 
By this time, the rest of the detachment came up, 
and all returned to head-quarters, excepting the 
party belonging to Stracy, who again took up thei^ 
former position. 
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On the following day, the officers and men in 
this station were highly amused with a spectacle 
which they could not have even anticipated being 
witnesses to, and which was neither more nor less, 
than a review of the rebel troops by their second in 
command, (Colonel Gardiner) on the beautiful pas- 
tures of a property called Cow-Park, which, from 
the heights of Stracy, are plainly perceptible. It 
must here be noticed, that, from the prisoners taken 
the previous day, it had been elicited, that when 
assembled at Greenwich Hill, in the greatest force, 
they had received information of an intended attack 
from the northward by the King's troops, and from 
the southward, by the St. Elizabeth's and West- 
moreland militia. Being aware that such an 
arrangement would defeat their usual object, viz. a 
safe retreat, if overpowered, they held a council of 
war, at which it was decided that, during the night, 
previous to the meditated movement against them, 
the first should be cautiously abandoned for another, 
equally eligible, yet not quite so inaccessible, at 
Cow Park, but that a party of women should be 
left to cook ?i poisoned breakfast y which they deemed 
would have even a more fatal effect on their assail- 
ants, than any opposition they could make. Calcu- 
lating, probably, on the occurrence at Ginger Hill. 

To carry on the deception more successfully, it 
was determined that every fortification and barricade 
should remain in " statu quo,'* so that the . trick 
should not be discovered until the latest moiQent» 
because this would have the double effect of 
employing time, and fatiguing the military by a 
circuitous, rugged, and tremendously steep ascent to 
the summit of a lofty hill, under a broiling sun. The 
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reader is already aware, that all the schemes suc- 
ceeded, except poisoning the troops. The lines and 
ocmipanies of militia, from the north side, intended 
for this service, had been called to different duties, 
and had broken up several camps while these occur- 
rences were taking place, as will hereafter be 
narrated. The distance, (in'a direct line,) from 
Stracy to Cow Park, cannot be more than three 
miles, although considerably further by the winding 
road, consequently, by the aid of a spy-glass, the 
movements of the rebels, assembled in prodigious 
numbers at the latter place, could be distinctly 
perceived. 

The ruler, chief, and general, Samuel Sharp, 
seemed not to take any active part in the military 
department. This devolved on Colonel Gardiner, 
who was seen riding backwards and forwards on a 
white steed, exercising, in liis own person, the va- 
rious commissions of commander, major of brigade, 
aid-de-<»imp, and adjutant. He wore a red jacket, 
with cocked hat and feather. By the velocity of 
his movements, the frequency of his addresses, and 
Ae animation with which they were delivered, he 
appeared to be encouraging his companions to the 
performance of mighty deeds, and impressing them, 
alternately, with the necessity of remaining stedfast 
in the cause in which they had embarked, and the 
inmiinent danger of desertion. As far as could be 
judged, at so great a distance, there seemed a 
general consent to the purport of his harangues. 
There was subsequently a mark set up, at which 
some firing took place; and it appeared as if the 
most successful were then appointed captains in 
charge of different squads, stationed in various parts 
of the pasture. 
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Such was their temerity at this period, that they 
even sent parties to the provision grounds in the 
immediate vicinity of Stracy, although a captain's 
detachment was posted there, and actually succeeded 
in carrying off a prodigious quantity before they 
were discovered, when only one woman and two 
men could be secured, notwithstanding the most 
indefatigable exertions were used by the party, who 
pursued them while day-light lasted. It seemed 
the woman, whose name was Susan, was a slave 
belonging to Stracy, and had been sent with a 
foraging party as a guide, she being well acquainted 
with the whole of the provision ground, and, of 
course, was well aware of thd most eligible spot for 
procuring the best, as well as the secret passes thai 
led to and from the premises. On her apron were 

marked the following elegant couplet r 

'* Mj heart is fix*d, I cannot change, 
I love my choice, too well to range." 

Eager as the Stracy party were to mak^e as^ 
attack, although considerably too weak to effec^U/? 
ally rout so large a body as that in possession of 
the Cow Park pastures and adjacent woods, tbeii 
wishes were frustrated, by an advance, in anothei: 
direction, of a strong militia force from St. James's 
and Westmoreland, who had the satisfaction of 
not only forcing them to evacuate their second 
apparently secure post, but also succeeded in de- 
stroying a great many^ and teiking several prisoners, 
most of whom were tried, executed, and their heads 
stuck upon poles. 

This signal defeat of the rebels was very oppc^^ 
tune; for, a few days previous thereto, a large 
armed party had suddenly surprised^ at night, a^ 
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detachment of the St. James's MUitia stationed at 
a ^giace called '/ The Barracks/' under the command 

gi Cidonel G— > ^n> who absolutely deemed it 

pradent to retire for awhile, until a reinforcement 
should arrive; but the colonel's subsequent conduct 
{MTOved that he had only done a prudent act, in the 
first instance, (although it gave the rebels a tem- 
porary cause of exidtation,)inorder more effectually 
tx) avail himself of his ability to overthrow a much 
larger force than that which assailed him. 

While relating the progress of the rebellion in 
tiiis particular district of these parishes, (West^ 
moreland and Trelawny,) it may not be amiss to 
acquaint the reader with some of the acts committed 
by this lawless banditti, as he will be then convinced 
H^i such miscreants could expect no lenity, as they 
showed none to such as unfortunately fell in their 
power. 

Independent of the miUtia force belonging to the 
former parish, there had been a kind of independent 
ocmipany formed at Savannah-le-Mar by the collector 
of the customs, an enterprising and spirited young 
man, who, by virtue of his office, was free from 
milrtia duty, but whose anxiety for the public good 

{prevented his remaining idle. Mr. E n had 

associated with himself, under sanction of the 
aaUiorities, about twenty-five individuals similarly 
situated, with whom he rendered service wherever 
it was most needed. Sometimes, for the protection 
of the town, or private property; at others, as an 
escort of prisoners; and also as a scouring party 
through the woods. By some means, a rumour 
had reached his ears that several white females had 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, and were still 
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actually secreted in the woods. Nothing further 
could be learnt, excepting a tolerably correct state- 
ment of the direction in which they might be 
discovered, if still alive. 

As Mr. E n humanely considered that every 

minute's delay must be an hour to the wretched 
beings, he collected as many of his party as were 
then disengaged, to the number of about fifteen or 
sixteen, and proceeded a great distance through 
the woods in the direction described. 

It would be useless to enumerate the manoeuvres 
practised by this small band, in order to prevent 
the defeat of the object in view, by an exposure of 
themselves, conversing, or in any other way that 
might acquaint the rebels of their presence and 
errand. Fortunately, however, with such celerity, 
accuracy, and caution, was this expedition conducted, 
that they met no interruption or occurrence until 
they imexpectedly stumbled on a spring, called in 
Jamaica, a water-hole. The delight experienced by 
a party of beings parched with thirst, and who had 
since, their departure from home enjoyed no means 
of quenching it, was nevertheless considerably heigh- 
tened by seeing a basket near the water-hole, 
containing three or four large gourds, which had 
just been filled with water, and another lying down, 
which had evidently been hastily abandoned hy its 
owner while in the act of filUng. The thing spoke 
for itself, and in an instant each individual dashed 
into the wood, in different directions, to find the 
water carrier. The effort succeeded, and a negro- 
woman was brought from her hiding-place, who, 

on being closely questioned by Mr. E u, 

pretended great penitence, acknowledging that she 
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had long ago left her owner's service, without leave 
or cause, but (having been out so long) denied any 
knowledge of the insurrection. Said she had heard 
that all of them were to be free as soon as Mr. B — ^11, 
the Baptist parson, returned from England, and 
thought there was no harm in taking her freedom a 
little before the time appointed. 

On being asked why she required so much water, 
and if she was living in the woods entirely by 
herself, ever ready with a lie, she seemed at no loss 
iar a reason, and immediately answered, that she 
was that day washing all her clothes, and wished 
to carry plenty of water at once for the purpose. 

Luckily for the females, as it afterwards proved, 
just at this moment one of the party recognised the 

woman, and told Mr. E n that she belonged to 

one of those whose name had been stated as under 
confinement. On closer examination, her prevari- 
cations became so glaring, as to induce Mr. E n 

to bind her hands and keep her as a prisoner, threat- 
ening to have her tried as a rebel, if she did not 
immediately conduct them to the spot where the 
white people were detained. 

She apparently became intimidated, and pro- 
mised to do so. They followed her for some time, 
but remarked that she carefully avoided every path 
that appeared to have been much traversed, and 
invariably took such as seemed to be newly out and 
little trod. 

At length they passed one somewhat wider than 
the rest, but the entrance to it had been strongly 
barricaded with newly-cut logwood branches. Not 
a word was said, and there was no notice taken of 
it; but, after proceeding about one hundred yards 
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beyond it several of the party insisted that voices 
had been heard at a little distance within the wood, 
when they were abreast of the newly blocked up 
path. She affirmed that it W€ls quite impossible, 
as she knew every track in the neighbourhood, 
and the logwood had been cut by herself and placed 
there, to prevent stray cattle from destroying her 
small provision ground, which they had latterly been 
in the habit of doing. This seemed a plausible 
reason, and was allowed due weight. 

The party proceeded for a short distance further; 
but the commander becoming somewhat sceptical, 
in consequence of the barefaced manner in which 
she had maintained her former prevarications, 
caused a halt, when, on consultation, it was re- 
solved, at any rate, to return and explore the 
mystery. 

On this determination being made, u pistcd was 
held to the head of the woman, who immediately 
implored mercy, and, falling on her knees, acknow- 
ledged that she belonged to a strong party of weU- 
armed rebels, to who^ retreat (called a " cockpit") 
she had been all along conducting them, kiK>wicg 
that so small a number would be without difficulty 
sacrificed before they could retrace their steps: she 
said they were now within a quarter of a mile of 
the place, and a few minutes more would have 
done what she meditated. 

She confessed that the entrance blocked up with 
newly cut logwood led to the place where the white 
females were secured, and that it was their voices 
which had been overheard by the party after 
psissing the place. She further added, that they 
had already been five days and nights under 
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chargeof the negro sentries, because the rebel party 
had been so much engaged in burning and plunder- 
ing other places, and watching the movements of 
the military, so as to pick them off along the road 
side, as they passed from one spot to another, but 
that to-morrow was the day positively fixed, on 
which the white females in confinement were to be 
carried off, and become the wives of the black men 
for ever. 

Shuddering at this relation of facts, not an instant 
was lost in repairing to the dreadful prison. They 
hasteined along the narrow pass, with the wretch in 
front fits their guide; the barricade was quickly 
destroyed, and in less than a hundred yards, a di- 
lapidated out-house appeared, which had formerly 
been used as a sheep-penn. The scene which 
now broke on their view beggars all description; 
consequently the reader must deem it but slightly 
sketched, when he learns that this miserable hovel, 
ec^cely a protection from rain or sun, had been for 
nearly a week the lonesome and loatlisome bastile 
of fifteen white females, who were now seen sitting 
and ! lying about the place, with scarcely clothing 
enough to cover them with decency, half-famished, 
and greatly emaciated No pen can describe the 
forlorn condition of these disconsolate women, or 
express their feelings on first beholding the coun- 
tenances of their deliverers. So completely had 
they deemed themselves out of the power of release, 
and with such mental agony had they viewed their 
future prospects, if death should not previously put 
an end to their degradation and sufferings, that some 
were barely conscious of the sudden change in timr 
state; others of more masculine temperament, rent 
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the air with acclamations of joy for their pre- 
servation, mingled with screams of horror produced 
by the recollection of what wds to have been their 
fate; while a third portion appeared phrenzied in 
their demonstrations of gratitude for so signal, so 
Unexpected, and so fortuitous a deliverance. Of 
course, it is needless to add, that long before the 
party reached the spot, the rebel sentries had made 
their escape, and also their late guide. 

It is now time to state, that the unfortunates con- 
sisted of Mrs. J s, and some unmarried sisters, 

Mrs. M s, her sister-in-law, and two nieces, 

and the remainder were cousins and neighbours, 

who had fled to the house of Mr. J— s for 

shelter, their own premises being attacked and 
fired by the rebels. 

The following is an account, furnished by them- 
selves, when sufficiently collected to supply the 

detail of their sad adventures. Mr. J s, and 

Mr. M s> were two small settlers, and married 

men, residing at no great distance from each other 
in the woods. The latter, with his wife and nieces, 
had been spending the Christmas holidays with the 
former^ who was the more substantial man ; but, 
hearing of the breaking out of the rebellion, and being 
fully aware that his own negroes Were a very bad 

set, remained for security with Mr. J s, lus 

neighbour, knowing the unprotected state and lonely 
situation of his own residence, would admit of their 
becoming an easy prey to the rebels, who had 
commenced burning in all directions around them* 
The females of two other families in the vidnily^ 
(the males being out with the militia,) finding theoi* 
selves liable to the most dreadful consequences, had 
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sought protection with Mr. J s, being aware 

that, at any rate, there would be two males in the 
hoiuie. But wofully, indeed, were their sanguioe 
hopes of protection frustrated. All these residences 
then, being thus entirely deserted, were burnt to the 

gioutid without opposition ; but, from Mr. J s's 

house being in the heart of the woods, the inhabit- 
ants there were unconscious at what exact period 
the demolition took place. One night, however, 
the males were bold enough to visit the places, and, 
stiange to say, were permitted to return in safety, 
after satisfying themselves that all was burnt down. 
Mr^ M— s was a man of rather weakly frame, 
and, feeling fatigued, went to his chamber and 
threw himself on his bed, to obtain a little rest, his 
nieces accompanying him to hear the sad tale of their 

off being devoured by the flames. Mrs. J s and 

Mrs. M s were employed in the cook-room, 

(kitchen,) at the back of the house, assisting in the 

preparation of their di^nner ; and Mr. J s had 

taken a chair, on which he seated himself outside 
of the front door. About one hundred feet from this 
position, was a small low wall, which divided the 
premises from the deep wood, and from this wall 

Kr.' J s, in a very short period after being seated, 

received a mortal gun-shot wound. On hearing the 
leport^ the wives hurried out, and found the house 
in a-tnoment surrounded by negroes, some of whom 
were employed in finishing their victim, while others 

were demanding entrance to Mr. M s. His 

nieces, on the first alarm, had locked the bed-room 
dcOT, but his remark was—" Open it, they want me, 
d^4|£ over, cmd fm a dead man" At that mo- 
aeist he- was shot through the jalousie, or window. 
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and spoke no more. Flames were then applied to 
every part of the house and out-offices, when the 
barbarians chopped the already mangled corpses, 
and committed them to the devouring element, with 
execrations, in presence of all the females. Mrs. 

M ^s had her thigh broken, or dislocated, in 

consequence of the exertions she made to save the 
remains of her husband from further insult. 

While all this was proceeding, the females were 
hurried away to their future place of confinement, at 
a little distance from the house, and placed under 
charge of three armed negroes. The party then 
carried oif as much liquor and provisions as they 
Could, leaving only a small portion for the use of 
the sentries and prisoners, also a woman to furnidi 
them with water and scanty meals. The buildings 
continued burning until nothing remained. The 
sentries were changed every day, which proved the 
camp was not far off; and it will be supposed, the 
conduct of these brutes was in unison with the 
designs they and their associates in crime had 
formed. Prior to quitting these premises, the ring- 
leaders apprised the females that they were daSy 
in expectation of a grand battle with the whites, 
after which they would come and take them awi^y 
as their wives. 

Day after day had they existed in this miser* 
able suspence ; but the previous one had brought 
them the appalling information, that the rebel threat 
would be cartied into execution on the following 

morning, when Mr. E s's providential rescue 

prevented its accomplishment. The poor lame 
woman was carried by the party, and the rest jojr* 
fidly walked -until they reached the spot where tlie 
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horses had been left, and it was yet fifteen or six- 
teen miles further, ere they could reach Savannah- 
le-Mar. Every care and attention were shown to 
the unfortunate suflTerers, and the party received the 
credit and congratulations they so richly merited^ 
These occurrences were related rather differently, 
in some trifling respects, at first; but this seems the 
most authentic narrative, and is as subsequently 
reported by themselves. 

We now return to the rebel cainp, which had 
been so completely dispersed at Cow Park. After 
•an event so discouraging to their future plans, it is 
^mtural to 'conclude, that some time would elapse 
'before the rebels could again concentrate ; we must, 
^wever, bear in mind, that as night is always the 
•time preferred by the negro for his depredations, 
-xxmspiracies, or evil doings, so it is the precise 
-period that the European cannot act with advantage, 
-because the night dews are so dangerous and pre- 
judicial to the health of the latter, while the former 
seems, by nature, rendered entirely proof against 
. them. Nor can the white man withstand the furious 
attacks of the venemous wood musquitoes, that 
assail him in countless numbers the moment he seats 
himself to rest his weary limbs, while the impene- 
trability of the negro cutaneous covering defies their 
incessant advances. With whatever degree of 
contempt we may be inclined to treat the mode of 
warfare pursued by this demi-savage race of beings, 
-we must allow, that it was most provoking, ha- 
-rassing, and at times successful. We must also 
admit that their schemes had been well organized, 
\almost invariably providing against the eonse- 
' c[uences of a failure in any particular attempt, by a 
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certain and well planned mode of secure retreat. 
During these operations, and availing themselves of 
the absence of the troops from St, Elizabeth's, the 
contagion began rapidly to spread, and very many 
properties decidedly struck work. Here then is a 
convincing proof of one of the numerous inconsis- 
tences to be found in the militia law. On the 
services of that force being required, as it embraces 
every white, and every free man of color, between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, all properties are 
necessarily at once deprived of those individuals 
who are the only check on the negro ; consequently, 
every thing is left at his mercy, for can it be sup- 
posed or believed, even should the head negro 
(denominated " driver") be inclined to carry on the 
work of the plantation or estate, that his fellows 
would be of the same mind, when there is no abso- 
lute authority (according to their ideas) vested in 
him, excepting at such time as it is backed by the 
white man's presence. Indeed, at Chester Castle, 
and some other places, where this attempt to resist 
them was made, the head negro was invariably 
either without ceremony destroyed, or severely 
punished, until he consented to resign his contxoul^ 
and offer no opposition. 

Two instances, however, may be recorded to the 
contrary, although, perhaps, the reason palliative 
may give a somewhat different colouring to the 
cases themselves. At Appleton estate, in St, 
Elizabeth's, the head driver was an old and faithful 
negro, but extremely powerful in mind, as well as 
in body. His disposition was thoroughly known Ip 
his companions, as determined and ferocious. Tb^ 
overseer, a young gentleman of extremely delicftte 
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firame^ good, feeling, alid mrld management, but 
labouring under an internal disease that shortly 
afterwards proved fatal, remained on the estate, 
&om his perfect inability to perform, militia duty. 
He called the driver, reasoned with him, and 
pointedly stated, that, as he should trust implicidy 
to his (the driver^s) authority for the estate's work 
being carried on, now was his time to prove whether 
^r not he merited the character for fidelity to his old 
master's interest that was imparted to him. The 
negro's emphatic reply 'was, " Massa, dem shall 
wcork/' He was a wealthy negro, having from his 
good conduct been always kept in some money- 
making situation, and had besides received various 
indulgences. He possessed fire-arms, as well as 
cattle and funds. The Appleton people knew this, 
and knew that he would use both to carry his poiitt 
if necessary. He had also numberless poor but 
well behaved relatives among them, who acted as 
spies, and prevented the possibility of a conspiracy 
being formed against himself. He did carry on the 
work, with only a few desertions, and in consequence 
received a reward from the House of Assembly for 
his exemplary conduct, and a silver cup sent oi^t 
from England, by his masters there resident. 

The other case is that of a small property in 
Westmoreland, called Hopewell, belonging to Mr. 

Samuel S e. The head driver, for some time, 

marched round the house himself at night, well 
armed, and slept during the day, watched and 
guarded by his wife, but it was eventually fired^ 
«Djd totally consumed. In the parish of ^t Eli^a^ - 
b^th, as yet but few fires had taken place, in con*^ 
sequence of the prudent and judicious distributicux 
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made by the major-general, of the forces under his 
command, and by reason of the open face of the 
country, there being so much level land occupied in 
extensive Guinea grass and common pastures, 
cane-fields, and savannah ; still, the spirit of insub- 
ordination exhibited itself in various instances, and 
few indeed were the proprietors who could boast that 
their people were all quietly at their work. Indeed, 
many of the negroes themselves did not hesitate to 
confess that they were only waiting to see how the 
disturbed districts were likely to succeed; for, in the 
event of a favourable result, all were of one mind, 
and all would cease work as it came to their turns. 
In short, matters had arrived at such a pitch, that no 
white person ever thought of proceeding from one 
place to another, without being well armed with 
both sword and pistol. 

On the borders of St. Elizabeth, but just within 
the line of Manchester parish, is a penn property, 
called " New Forest," on which are about cme 
hundred and fifty slaves. The proprietor being a 
major in the militia, was, of course, called to his 
duty the moment it was ascertained that an insur- 
rection had broken out. This residence being about 
seventy miles from the place where the commence- 
ment of the burning was perceived, it will not be 
wondered at, that his wife, a lady of firm mind, 
experienced no particular fears or anxiety at being 
left at home as usual. On the next morning to that 
on which the people should have returned to work 
aft^r the holidays, she was not more surprised than 
confounded at th6 following occurrence. WhUe 
sitting on the sofa, with her needle- work before bear 
on the table, as was her usual custom after breakfai^, 
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the head driver most unceremoniously walked into 
the room with a red jacket on, and a hat and 
•&ather on his head. As, however, it was the first 
day after that in which the Christmas holidays 
ought to have ceased, she fancied that another day 
had been granted to the people, and that the indi- 
vidual before her was merely come to show how 
-well he looked in his merry making garb ; she there- 
Tore accosted him thus^ but probably with some 
-trifling difference of words : — " Well, driver ! I see 
you're a soldier to day!" " Oh! yes ma'am, (at ai^ 
other time it would have been ' Missus/) we be all 
soldier now." " Then you don't turn out (that 
^means^ go to work) till to morrow, I suppose." " Oh 
yes, ma'am, we all turn out on every property afl 
•over de island." " I don't understand you, driver;** 
^' No, ma'am, me tell you de plain trute." On thid, 
he cooly seated himself on the sofa with las mistress, 
which act, of course> terribly alarmed her; but her 
Mitural strength of mind upheld her for the time, 
^ildshe evinced no signs of fear. " Ma'am," hecour 
•tinued, "you no my missus now, we all free. Star 
tome to de corner of de moon, just as Baptist parson 
-tdl we; Christmas come, same him say; buckra 
Older we to work; same him tell we; we no for 
-work, else we never get free; we 'bhge to bum 
ebery ting, and take free. All we burning and 
ebery ting going on well, ma'am. Dem will soon be 
•here, den we for burn dis house and all de works 
besides on all de properties; Me tink say, ma'am, 
•you neber hearey what going on in St. James." 
'^ Why, driver, you astonish me, but it cannot be 
true ; however, I shall soon know, for I expect your 
Master every moment." " Ttue, ma'am, all true," 

h 5 
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said the driver, " ebery estate in St. James* burnt 
down; and nigger fight buckra two, three time, 
some kill, great many shoot, ma'am. We sure to 
gain de day, but I come to see you again bye and 
bye.** During this last speech, he had got up and 
gradually moved to the door, but, when concluding 
ifae sentence, he gave a significant look and shake 
4ii the head, which, when combined with the famili- 
arity of his demeanour throughout, gave the lady 
good reason to prognosticate evil. Her situation 
may easily be imagined. The only alternative was, 
a note ta her husband ; but innumerable difficulties 
arose as to the mode of conveyance, lest it should 
be intercepted. At length she fixed on one that 
fortunately succeeded, and her mind was soon 
reUeved by a removal to a safe retreat. This, and 
such like facts, will convince the reader what were 
the ideas and intentions of the negroes, should they 
have succeeded in their diabolical career. 

It was now ascertained that the rebels had made 
good their quarters at several places in the yicimty 
of their late defeat, and parties were sent out against 
those at Barneyside, Mackfield, Prospect, Barracks^ 
and various other properties. Prisoners continued 
to be forwarded to Savannah-le-Mar, Montego Bay; 
Black River Lacovia, Y. S., and other places, for 
trial, and courts martial sat almost daily. Such as 
were absolutely taken under arms, with the rebels, 
required little evidence to convict them ; but it wiis 
astonishing to mark the ingenuity with which xnanf 
of them set up a defence ; and it was dreadful to 
witness the hardihood with which others w«mJ1 
maintain the justice of their cause. One stout ftUb 
fellow in particular, tried at Black Riyier, charged 
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with burning down a set af works, and killing p 
white man, by firing at hiih over a. fence, pleaded 
Not guilty. The case proceeded, and every fact 
was indisputably proved by sufficieiit ajftd comper^ 
tent evidence. The prisoner had also the benefit of 

the talents of Mr. B ri, the protector of slaved, 

who, although perfectly confident of the mto's gUilt, 
used, all his professionial skill (as in duty alone 
bound) to invert his fate. Not satisfied with these, 
he claamed to be himself heard, and the prayer was 
at once graiited by the court. 

There appeared in his countenance ahd demeanour 
neither fear nor anxiety, but a perfect confidence in 
a favourable result, from the moment he commenced 
his oration till its conclusion, which was nearly to 
the following effect. " 'Cause massa (meaning the 
presiding judge) and toder buckra gentlemen, (thfe 
eourt and jury,) so good to make me *peak for myself 
me will tellde whole plain trute, case alldemtodear 
Digger tell lie 'pon me, for make dem own case good» 
Oh! massa, dat boy Bill, him one big lie, me know 
him from small pick-ninny, him always vile boy, you 
no for beUeve him, massa. Him teal, him lie, himr 
t^ com, him neber tend to him work, but all time 
vun-away, and 'tay in de bush tiefing for we cocoa 
aad nydm. Him catch we fowl, den go sell dem to 
buckra, long distance off". Hie ! ! ! Gentlemen, him 
too vile, him too much bad for true. Well, massa^ 

me hearee say, dat parson B- ^11, parson, K ^bb, 

and parson W rne, and plenty ob dem at B^tist 

Chapel, at Montego Bay, tell de niggers dem, dat 
Wilberforce and de King of England give we free 
long time, and massa gubna (the governor) have de 
free paper, but for we, buckra, no will make him 
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give de paper to we, case dem want we alway for dem 
slave for eba and eba. Saturday, for we nigger, day 
before Christmas, me tell Caesar, say — Caesar, you 
no Baptist ! Him say, Yes, me Baptist for true. Me 
say, den, you no hearee, for you parson say we nigger 
for free aftah Christmas! Him say. Yes, and dem 
tell we dat if buckra ax we for work we no for 
work, else we tay slave all we life aftah! dem tell 
we, no harm to burn house, if buckra force we to 
work. Dem say, we no for shed blood, but dem say, 
if buckra tied inside house, and house burn, nigger 
no shed blood, fire burn him, but nigger know noting 
'bout it, fire do what him like. Caesar, you been to 
chapel last week; 'Yes, me go and hearee all;' 
Wliat you hearee] 'Hie! you fool, for true!* 
him say 'you no sabay, soon Christmas come, 
daddy ruler Sharp cary ebery body into bush, 
and make fire burn sugar work and ebery ting, 
den dere Gardiner, Dove, and plenty more carry 
on, till all de property in de island bum, den we 
kill all de buckra-men, and take lady for we wife.'" 
With considerable patience the court heard the 
prisoner thus far, and then directed him to ccMifine 
his narrative to what he considered might avert his 
fate, but that he was not to take up the time of the 
court by stating conversations irrelevant to the case. 
He seemed as if recollecting himself^, and then 
proceeded. — ^ 

" Yes, massa, dat what me fordo, tank massa, sar, 
just as me telling buckra, dat what Cesar tell me^ 
so me keep Christmas quite merry; and no tink no 
harm. — Bym-bye me hearee say, dem burning all 
about Montego Bay, and Susan tell me busluiy 
(overseer) and book-keeper left de propertyi iii4 
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gone to keep guard, bym-bye 'bout first cock-crow, 
me sleeping in me niggar house, dem wake me and 
tell me say, me must come long and bum massa 
property; me say No; dem say Yes, you for go wid 
we, or we for ded (kill) you. Captain M'Cail give 
3rou orders, and you for come now; dem great many 
wid gun, some hab sword and muschett, so dem 
force me hard out, and gib me one fire-stick, and 
ocmimand me for fire busha house. Well, massa, 
me no could help myself; dem people 'tranger to me, 
Massa, but when busha house take fire, me see 
plenty property-people firing de works. So, massa, 
dem tell lie 'pon me, you see me neba burn de 
works r* [Here the prisoner evinced great satis- 
faetion from the idea that he had entirely done away 
with that charge in the indictment, as some of the 
jnnnrs found difficulty in suppressing their laughter at 
the ingenuity thus exhibited.] " Bym-bye dem cou- 
rage me up, Massa, and gib me rum, and tell me say, 
■le for be captain, 'cause me capital shot. Me no know 
dem name, gentlemen, but just after de day-light 
eome good, one dem call Quashie, hand me for him gun 
aiid tell me say. Now, captain, you see book-keeper 
do come, you for shoot him, else him ride back and 
teD soldier to come and take we. Me say. No, me no 
can do for book-keeper, him nebah trouble me, and 
him gib me fippence last week ! Hie, him say, you 
frighten now, dam you, you no see dis pistol. 
Colonel Gardiner give me order for shoot you ded, if 
you no do for book-keeper, and him make you 
captain so soon you get buckra out of de way. 
Massa, me frighten him shoot me, him curse me so; 
den, massa, de liquor take me head, and me tand 
dMe to wall ; but, massa, dey tell lie again 'ponme^ 
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<}ere no fence day. And, massa, Mr. Smit no white 
man, him fader white man, but him moder quadron. 
So, massa, gentlemen buckra, you see it all lie, ail 
heap o*lies dem tell; so please make me go back^ 
and I'll tend to my massa work." 

The prisoner, on concluding this artful appeal, 
evinced great gratification, until informed that, had 
not the indictment been so fully and clearly proved 
against him by a host of witnesses, his elaborate 
defence could not in any way avail him, as he was 
charged with the crime of arson in its general 
acceptation, which included all burning, also with 
joining the rebels; and that, although every fence 
was not a wall, yet every wall must certainly be 
deemed a fence; and further, that the law of the land 
recognized as white persons all born of such as. the 
book-keeper's parents. On sentence of death being 
passed upon him, he totally lost his presence of mind, 
and was removed in that state. 

The command of the Black River district 

devolved on Colonel J. M r, a gentleman of the 

first respectability, and greatly esteemed by the 
community. Having for many years commanded 
the St. Elizabeth's regiment, and being the senicNr 
magistrate, next to the custos, he was well qualified 
for the arduous undertaking, and performed the 
duties both of his civil and military commissions^ 
to the entire satisfaction of the major^eneral and 
all under his orders. Colonel M.'s arrangements 
were highly approved of, and materially tended Uk 
aflbrd protection and suppress rebellion. 

It has been said, that about this time, piisonenk 
were constantly arriving, from the different out^posts^ 
for the purpose of being tried for their offence;;. 
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wadf indeed, after the late defeats, they became so 
mnneioaSy as to render it indispensable that triab 
dKnild be delayed no longer than was absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of justice. 

To deny that one and all of the deluded wretches 
attributed their atrocious acts to the doctrine, on 
the subject of freedom, promulgated by the Baptist 
missionaries, would be wilfully to shut up our eyes 
and ears to positive facts, and would also be a 
complete contradiction to the evidences available to 
any person doubting this assertion, as proofs are 
now on recotd in the island; but it will hereafter 
be decided, whether or not certain expressicms 
made use of by the preachers, were not sometimes 
tea readily taken to imply more than was originally 
imiended. Be this as it may, certain it is, that 
troe bills were found against some; and others 
were compelled to make a precipitate retreat from 
the island. 

It would seem, however, that, from the extra- 
or^nary feeling of excitement and indignation that 
voiyersally prevailed to their prejudice, the autho- 
rities adopted the most lenient courses; and, in 
many cases, avoided proceedings that must in- 
evitably have brought in untoward consequences, 
merely from a conviction, that while such inveteracy 
pcevailed, (whether justly or otherwise,) there was 
no absolute necessity to press for convictions. 

, Till now, the whole body of mild, pious, and 
unoffending Moravians, had proceeded immolested 
in their modest and useful career; but, at last, there 
was found an individual, a white man of the lowest 
(vder of society, who, with the most unblushing effio]^ 
. teryi accused one of the Moravian missionaries^ 
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a German, named P r, with having openly 

taught the negroes to believe themselves free; 
and that none but their masters prevented their 
being so. 

On hearing the alleged charge, he naturally 
repulsed it with indignation; but as his accuser, a 
man named S — ps — n, not only persisted in its truth 
himself, but had procured some negro evidence in 
corroboration, it became necessary for Mr. P— r 
to stand a trial. The measures adopted against 
him were not the most courteous; nor was the 
treatment he experienced such as he had a right to 
expect, considering he had not yet been found 
guilty, or even put upon his trial. To all who were 
acquainted with the general conduct of the Mora- 
vians, and particularly to those who personally 

knew Mr. P ^r, this arrest created the utmost 

astonishment; but when the name of his accuser 
was divulged, it appeared to admit of a doubt, 
whether or not an accusation from such a quarter 
ought in justice to be noticed. At the trial, how^ 

ever, nothing was proved against Mr. P— r; and 

not long afterwards his vile accuser was himself 
taken prisoner, having joined the rebel negroes, and 
suffered the sentence of the law. 

The rebels having made a stand in tolerable 
force, at a place called Barneyside, were now at- 
tacked by a party of militia, and, after a great 
deal of damage on both sides, were compelled i6- 
evacuate, and fly to the woods. 

From the nature of the country, the pursuit was 
rendered extremely perilous, as the district aroimd 
the property, at least on two sides of the resid^ioe> 
consists of a series of rocky hilk, formed of 
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appropriate appellatioD, as it much resemUesthe 
boney-Gomb in its iimamerable cavities; but they 
are extremely deep, and the divisions are fearfblly 
pointed^ so as to preclude the jMssibility of a pas- 
sage across. The cmly mode of traversing such 
distiicts, is by carefully insinuating the body be- 
tween occasional clefts in the rock, and when 
eompeBed to pass over a portion of the honey-comb 
rock, the tough skin of the negro foot is much more 
apjdicable to the duty than the flat and sUppery 
sole ai the white man*s boot or shoe. Another 
skirmish also took place at Mackfield, and another 
ai the Barracks, from which latter place the rebels 
were driven into the fastnesses of the mountainous 
oootttry about the estates called Senen Rivers, 
Hazlelymph, Cambridge, and Duckett's Spring. 

The house at " Prospect," fonnerlj* the property 
of Colonel Angus M'Cail, having sometime since 
been demolished, no idea was ever entertained that 
this place would be converted into a rebel post, and 
particularly as it stood so close to Stracy, now 
occupied by the militia; notwithstanding this, the 
site was so eligible for concealment of themselves, 
for observation of their enemies, and for a precipitate 
retreat, if necessary, that it absolutely was by them 
garrisoned for a short time. 

From this place emanated all the burning parties 
that now infested the line to the New Savannah 
Mountains : Welchpool, Woodstock, Darliston, 
Clantarf,Hopewell,Richmond Hill, and many others, 
had fallen a sacrifice in the short space of two nights. 
Bat, as the Westmoreland militia, from Haddo, had 
given a severe lesson to those at Mackfield, so did the 
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St. Elizabeth's companies, that were stationed in the 
• neighbourhood, give a good account of the Prospect 
banditti. In this encounter, their chief. Captain 
M'Cail, after a severe resistance, fled for safety, 
leaving behind him on the wall which divides 
Prospect from the road, the identical sword formerly 
worn by his deceased master, and was closely 
pursued and secured. In the camp was found plenty 
of rum, pork, salt-beef, butter, and ground provi- 
sions, besides a few small barrels of blank, and 
some of ball, cartridge ; the latter had been evidently 
manufactured by themselves. The retreat had also 
been so hasty, that among other arms, two or three 
old pieces without locks were left behind, which the 
rebels had been observed to fire by putting lighted 
sticks to the touch-holes. 

Under the firm conviction, that, unless these 
depredations were speedily suppressed, all chance 
of bringing the rebellious negroes to a proper sense 
of their duty would be for ever lost ; and all classes 
being fully aware that, although for a while stifled, 
the same spirit was ready to burst forth on every 
property in the island, each free inhabitant endured 
his share of toil, fatigue, heat, hunger, and thirsti^ 
with the utmost willingness ; and it was really sur- 
prising to see individuals, who had, perhaps, never 
before lain out of a bed, and who certainly enjoyed 
every comfort at home, making so light of a little 
plantain trash, (dry leaves of the plantain tree) cm 
the ground, or hard barbicue, for a bed, with proba- 
bly no other covering from the noxious night dew^i 
than some branches of underwood piled agtfiigt 
each other. Also making a hearty meal on mi^ 
coarse ship-^biscuit, some Jamaica corned beef^ (Kd4 
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a scanty supply of rum-grog. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the foragers thought it no harm to bring in a 
stray sheep or calf, in imitation of their rebellious 
adversaries. Many who had been previously living 
under loss of appetite, debility, and a variety of 
other disorders, found them vanish during the cam- 
paign of temporary hardships. 

Such is the extraordinary material of which man 
is composed, and such the whimsical and capricious 
power of the imagination. Indeed, there is no 
instance recorded, where ill health followed this 
short sylvan domicile ; for the mind was actively 
employed, as well as the body. No excesses were 
per-mitted; and, although a large portion of the militia 
is coitlposed of a motley group, such was the steady 
and correct conduct of the officers, that an act of 
insubordination but rarely occurred. These gentle- 
men felt satisfied that a great responsibility had 
devolved on them ; and that, although for the present, 
their wives and families were lodged in safety, 
either in the towns, or on board the vessels in the 
different harbours, yet there was one object in the 
n^^ insurrection, which would render the lives of 
the females, should the males be extirpated, more 
abhcxrrent than the worst of deaths. Under this 
impression, no one shunned his duty, none sought 
to lighten his share of the general undertaking, but 
each performed with alacrity whatever happened 
to be allotted him. 

And here it is not too much to add, that the 
major-general not only made the best arrangements 
possible, but evinced the utmost activity in his 
movements from one district to another. He not 
only gave orders, but very often saw them carried 
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into execution. Fortunately, too, his professional 
skill, in the medical department, proved sometimes 
opportune, although gentlemen of the lancet were in 
BufiBcient numbers, as is of necessity invariably the 
case in tropical climates. 

Until aniving at this part of the narrative, it has 
not been possible either to return to Montego Bay, 
for a detail of incidents there, and in its vicinity, or 
to travel into more distant parishes, where the fiend 
of insurrection had unfurled his banner, and occasion- 
ally displayed the fiery brand, because such a 
digression would inevitably have bewildered the 
negligent reader, and to the attentive one, might 
have savoured too much of the novel fashion, in 
modern publications, where the imagination is often 
kept alive by numerous incidents rapidly passing 
in succession, with but little, or no connection, as 
balls of different colours flying round in a circle, 
form a variety, although we perceive the same hue 
over and over again. 

In an early part of this account, it was stated 

that the Blanche frigate. Commodore F-' r, had 

reached Montego Bay with Sir W y C- — ^n, 

the commander of the military forces in Jamaica, 
and several companies of the line, who lost no time 
in marching into the heart of the disturbed districts. 
From the rapid and decisive movements of this 
body, aided by the St. James's militia, the rebels 
were soon, beyond a doubt, convinced that th^ 
information had been incorrect, and that the king*s 
troops would act energetically against them. 

The maroons, too, had become a truly efficanst 
force, and behaved in the most meritorious mttfWiiT 
.Being excellent shots, and accustomed to tl^e woods, 
they proved particularly serviceable in following thei 
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fugitives after a post had been carried. In general, a 
few maroons were attached to each division of troops, 
and were found extremely useftd as guides, as well 
as chasers and marksmen. The commodore per-, 
mitted his men to do duty in the town of Montego 
Bay at night, which circumstance, added to the 
exertions of the body denominated " The Town 
Guard/' tended greatly to the preservation of pro- 
perty; it being notorious that, without the utmost 
vigilance> burning the town was an event nightly to 
be looked for. 

It is a circumstance worthy of being related, that 
no other building being sufficiently capacious to 
contain the naval and military temporary defenders 
of Montego Bay, they were lodged in the Baptist 
diapel, where, of course, no duty could be performed 
by the sect, who had (judging by the information 
eUcited from the rebels) been the primary cause of 
the insurrection. As some cases of intoxication 
had occurred, and it was quite unaccountable from 
whence the liquor had been procured, orders were 
giTen to search the chapel, when, on inspecting a 
vault beneath, a great quantity of different kinds 
of wines and liquors was found, which proved to be 

the property of Mr. B 11, the absent preacher. 

The stock had already been tolerably reduced by 
clandestine potations; but such was the inveteracy 
borne by all classes and denominations against the 
promoters of this unnatural rebellion, that, as soon 
aa the fact was promulgated, there seemed to be no 
power sufficiently strong to prevent the waste of 
whatever surplus remained beyond enjoyment. The 
reader will bear in mind, that all these events had 
taken place between Christmas and the latter end 
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of January, as also those about to be narrated, 
although the scene of action is somewhat different 

The defeat and scatterings of the various masses 
of rebels at Greenwich Hill, Stracy, Ginger Hill^ 
Barneyside, Prospect, and other places, had not been 
more effectually performed by the individuals 
employed, than had those been at Belfast, Lapland, 
Montpelier, Barracks, Anchovy Bottom, Richmond 
Hill, and various other strong holds, by the line and 
militia, on the north side. Indeed, so completely were 
these wretches hunted and harassed in their turn, . 
that, by degrees, some few appeared returning to their 
negro-houses, and were idling about the grounds, 
without, however, any disposition to work. Some 
of the officers, who were also extensive proprietors, 
and had been almost ruined by the insurrection, 
could not tolerate such bravado, particul arly as, 
in many instances, the returning penitent had before 
received a pardon for his infamous conduct, and had 
again shamefully decamped to his vile associates. 
Irritated beyond endurance, and seeing it was the 
only way to bring the negroes to their senses, they 
burnt down all the negro houses, on every property 
they visited, thus paying in kind those remorseless 
beings who had deprived them and their families of 
house, home, and at least one year's crop. In these 
burnings, immense quantities of furniture, salt 
provisions, liquors, wearing apparel, and other goods, 
were constantly found, evidently proving tbat 
plunder, as well as freedom, and the extirpation of 
the whites, was ihe object of the rebellion. 

Sir W ^y C n fixed his head-quarters at 

Montego Bay, but occasionally penetrated into t&e 
disturbed country, and fared as the rest. While on 
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l&ne of these excursions, it was represented to him, 
by a young gentleman well fitted for the meditated 

employment, named A. H. B 1, that incalculable 

benefit might arise from the appointment of a 
mounted corps, or even troop, of bold and fearless 
men, whose duty it would be to carry expresses 
through thick and thin, to undertake the most perilous 
enterprises, to explore the most hidden and dangerous 
leoesses, and, in short, to perform any thing that 
dauntless courage and extreme emergency required. 
-^ They were, at their own expence, to equip themselves 
in every point, but to receive the usual pay. 

On making the application, Mr. B ^t informed 

the major-general, that he then possessed a list of 
aome individuals ready and willing to undertake a 
particalar service, should such an arrangement meet 

the approbation of Sir W y C n, as 

commander of the military forces. On inquiry, 
the major-general found that the Cornwall regiment 
of horse was barely sufficient for the performance 
of its necessary and ordinary duties, through so vast 
m extent of country as that comprised in the county 
oFCSomwall. He consequently lent a favourable ear 
tD the application, and sanctioned the raising of one 
troop, under the name of the '' Cornwall Rangers,'' 

as applicable to their peculiar service. Mr. B 1 

received the commission of captain, with the rank of 

lieutenant-colonel; Mr. W ck, that of lieutenant; 

Mr. F 1, that of cornet: a medical officer was 

also appointed, and a few rank and file were 
immediately raised. 

These men were in the constant habit of riding 
fearlessly (being well armed and mounted) through 
the very heart of the rebel districts, and never 
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hesitated to make use of the best horse that fell 
in their way. Very shortly after the troop was 
raised, one of their officers informed the writer that 
he had already ridden three hundred and eighty 
miles, and tired nine horses. The fatigue to himself, 
we may presume, must have been almost insupport- 
able in so oppressive a olimate. As, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Montego Bay, there were a vast 
number of sugar estates, all' of which had now been 
completely burnt to the ground, it will readily be 
believed that the neighbourhood was dreadfully 
infested with the run-away negroes, who had pro- 
ceeded no further than into the adjacent woods and 
thickets, and remained during the day secluded 
among rocks almost inaccessible, waiting only for the 
cover of night, again to commence their predatory 
excursions. Whole bodies of them made a common 
practice of issuing after night-fall from their haunts, 
when, in consequence of their numbers and the 
unprotected state of the suburbs, they invariably 
succeeded in obtaining a large booty. These wretches 
displayed the utmost indifference as to the colour 
or condition of their victims ; for they said that all 
whites were their declared enemies; consequently 
all blacks or browns must be the same, if they took 
part with the whites, and this they must be consi- 
dered as doing, if they did not join the rebels. Their 
preachers having often read to them this passage, 
" He that fighieth not with (or for) me, is against 
me,'* Various methods were adopted to frustrate 
their designs, but with no effect ; until, at length, 
the nuisance became intolerable, and it was found 
that by stratagem alone it could be subdued. 
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A party was formed, composed of men bdong- 
I'ng to the shipping then iti the harbour, who, as 
soon as evening closed, drew two or three guns as 
silently and privately as possible, to about midway 
up a hflly road, one of the principal entrances to the 
town: they then halted, and one half of the party 
proceeded towards a woody enclosure, about a mile 
further 6n, where the rebels were known to be col- 
lected in great numbers. No sooner had they reached 
Qie spot, than, having convinced themselves that 
tliey were perceived, the party raised a shout of 
" run / run ! the rebels are coming" and took to 
flieir heels, apparently in the greatest consternation. 
So gtand an event, as that buckra should fly before 
blackee, afforded fresh courage to the latter, and, 
as such an opportunity was not to be lost, the most 
daring of them instantly gave chace. The fugitive 
party could perceive, from the bustling noise behind, 
and the variety of yells which accompanied it, that 
the scheme was succeeding to the fullest extent; they 
consequently made their retreat in a compact body, 
until close upon the guns, when, as preconcerted, 
they filed off to the right and left, leaving the road 
perfectly clear to the cannons* mouths. One fire 
from each gun, was, of course, all that could be 
expected ; but, being loaded with grape and every 
kind of scattering missile; the devastation was im- 
mense. Thus many were destroyed, and a great 
knany made prisoners, either from being wounded, 
5r so astounded as to lose the power of flight. The 
detachment then followed up their manoeuvre by 
pressing into the large encampment, from whence 
this sortie had been made, and returned with several 
prisdners. 

M 
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Although mdny trials were proceeding daily, the 
increase of prisoners was so considerable, that it 
was found necessary to carry the sentences into 
effect as speedily as possible after condemnation, as 
the gaols and other places of conjfinement were be- 
coming extremely imhealthy from their crowded 
state. In many instances, therefore, criminals were 
condemned during the morning, and executed be- 
tween two and four o'clock. But even this summary 
mode of justice acted not as an intimidation to these 
revengeful barbarians; for, although from their spies 
(of which it was well known there was a sufficient 
quantity always in Montego Bay) they must have 
been satisfied that any act of wanton cruelty prac- 
tised on the defenceless white inhabitants, would 
be punished with corresponding severity ; yet the 
most atrocious deeds of barbarity were constantly 
coming to light. 

The following is an almost unparalleled instance 
of brutal inhumanity; but a portion only can meet 
the public eye, as delicacy forbids a detail of the 
whole case. In a retired part of the country, a 

white inhabitant, named P e, had for sometime 

possessed a comfortable settlement, by the cultiva-" 
tion of which, and his own frugality, he had not 
only managed to become somewhat independant, 
but, occasionally, had the. satisfaction of administer- 
ing to the wants of others. He was known as a 
peaceable man, and a kind master. His wife was 
industrious, and used every means in her power to 
accomplish the end which every planter professes 
to have in view, viz. " to make or mend his fortune.'* 

It is true, this contented couple were not igno- 
rant that the negroes had, on some estates, brdbea 
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oujL into open rebellion, and, reckless of the conse- 
.quences, had destroyed their masters' property; but, 
unconscious of having injured or oppressed a human 
being, they entertained no fear of molestation in 
their humble retirement. 

Nevertheless, one morning, on a sudden, Mr. 

p e, while employed about his usual avocations, 

found his premises occupied by a gang of armed 
ruffians, some of whom, without ceremony, seized 
and began to bind him. 

. Mr. P e remonstrated, and asked if he had 

ever injured any of them by word or deed. 

The reply was, that they were fighting for their 
freedom, and were determined to have it; but as 
tbe whites were keeping it from them, all must be 
put out of the way. 

Mr. P e informed them he would not stand 

in the way of their freedom, but would even furnish 
them with all the provision he possessed, if they 
would spare the lives of himself and wife, as it must 
be very clear to them, that one man, situated hke 
himself in so lonely a place, could neither resist, nor 
do them any harm. 

They then said, they would not kill him, if he 
would only quietly submit to be bound until they 
had ransacked and fired the house and offices, as 
they were sworn to do this to every buckra residence 
they came to in their journey through tlie island. 

Mr. P e then implored that his wife should 

not be ill-treated; at which they laughed, and said, 
they had no intention of hurting the white woman. 

During this conversation, Mrs. P e had also 

been seized in the house, her husband being at 
the same time in the garden, and on hearing her 
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screams for assistance, hisheartsunk within him.fidn^ 
his inability to render the required succour. Hid 
imagination painted to him the most barbarous of 
deaths and cruel tortures, the moment he per- 
ceived his shackled and trembling wife brought oat 
to the front door, and found himself being fastened 
to a tf ee at a distance of about fifty feet from the 
spot where they had fixed her on a low stump or 
log of hard«*wood timber. By this time the Whote 
premises were in a blaze. 

The miscreants seemed greatly and loudly to 
exult in their triumph; tod, having drank aquan* 
tity of rum and other liquors, Returned 1o Mr. 

P e, whom they stripped to the skin: they 

then drew back, when some fired at him with guns, 
and others chopped him about the body with thelt 
muschetts. But, oh horror! fortunately delicacy 
forbids a minute recital of the savage scene tliat 
followed. Suffice it to say, that after the most 
inhuman and indecent mutilation, a small pari 
of the body was brought to the wretched wife, and, 
when in the agony of grief, her mouth happened to 
be extended, this portion of her thus mangled 
husband, w^ forcibly thrust therein; beyond this 
act, she could furnish no distinct detail of events 
until her rescue by a party of militia! 

To follow the troops through their various opera^ 
tions, would only be to furnish the reader with 
little more than a series of skirmishes maintained 
by the rebels, from the sides and summits of thickly 
wooded hills, to the great annoyance of the whites* 
as it constantly occurred whenever the military had 
to pass a road skirted by this kind of country. 
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Ever since the governor's first proclamation, in- 
stituting martial kw, and calling upon all absentee 
slaves to return immediately to their work, none 
cQuld be found to avail themselves of the pardon 
offered, and evince contrition for their past conduct. 

TTie whole district, although a short time ago- the 
most fertile and beautiful in the island, was now 
Aothing more than a barren waste. Where formerly 
$tood immensely valuable sugar works, nothing re- 
mained but a mass o£ ruins. Where had hitherto 
been heard the lively song of the contented negro, 
encouraging his companions to the performance of 
their daily work, all was melancholy sitence. Here 
and there was espied a Mttl'e black urchin, ap- 
parently exerting his utmost endeavours to elude 
dbseirvation, who a few weeks previously, would 
h&Ve hastened, with his utmost agility, to meet the 
cbming stranger with '* How d'ye, massa, how d*y« 
limssa buckra," in the expectation of obtaining 
#dime small gratuity. Instead of luxuriant Guine^^- 
gtHsd pastures, well-fenced and watered, furnish* 
ing abundance of rich nutriment to a herd of sleek 
Ateers, mules, and other animals, nothing met the 
eye but grim devastation. Whole cane and 
Guinea-grass pieces burnt to the root, all fences 
destroyed by the raging element, and stone walls 
broken down, through the gaps of which the meagre 
stock, now entirely deprived of their usual suste- 
nance, wandered far and wide, and, on being ap- 
.proached, invariably manifested symptoms of the 
utmost terror and consternation. 
^ 5Tius was the fairest portion of the island rendered 
a desolate and barren waste, by the secret machi- 
nations of a party possessing no interest in the soil. 
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but acting under the erroneous, though plausible 
excuse of philanthropy. Property was recklessly 
sacrificed, and thousands rendered houseless and 
pennyless, for the accomplishment of a fanatical 
scheme, nurtured in the lap of bigotry, and brought 
to perfection (if the term is not degraded by its 
application in this case) under the powerful plea of 
political expediency. 

Long will the ruined sons of Jamaica quail under 
the cruel infliction, by which they have been thus 
brought to the ground. In many instances, no future 
exertions can shelter some from that abject state of 
penury, against which their early and indefatigable 
laboiurs had till now most securely screened them. 

We have noticed before, that the services of the 
maroons was foimd peculiarly beneficial, Tcfr they 
were not only good guides, excellent shots, and men 
capable of enduring great fatigue, but from their 
correct knowledge of every settlement in each 
parish, individuals were often either seasonably 
rescued from incarceration, or barbarous murders 
were brought to light, which, without them, must 
ever have remained unknown. 

Thus, in a case about to be related, it occurred to 
a party of them, who were attending a detachment 
of militia, that a settlement called Marchmont, being 
in so very retired a spot among the woods, but in 
the heart of the insurrectionary district, would most 
probably be fixed upon as a rendezvous for the 
rebels. It was accordingly decided to penetrate 
thereto, and, if possible, surround the premises, in 
order to prevent a precipitate flight, if their sur- 
mises should prove as anticipated. It was about 
midilav when the party arrived within a very 
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short distance of Marchmont, when'they separated, 
so as to encircle the premises, and gradually draw 
towards the centre. The manoeuvre was well per- 
formed ; but what was their horror and disgust a,t 
perceiving a pile of ruins still smoking, with the 
mangled and half consumed corpse of a white person 
lying thereon. The poor victim retained features 
and clothing sufficient to prove his identity, and, no 

tdoubt remcdned, that Mr. H e, the proprietor, 

bad been basely surprised and treacherously mur- 
dered by these inhuman demi-barbarians. Not a 
"Saul was left about the place to tell the tale ; nor 
could it be imagined what fate had befallen his wife. 
However, from the universally acknowledged inten-r 
liana of the rebels, as regarded the white females^ 
sot a moment was lost in making the strictest search 
for some clue to her place of confinement. Fortu- 
nately, success crowned their efforts, and Mrs. H. 
with a few free young women, were discovered in a 
.ceelttded part of a deep ravine, most pitiably situated, 
. j|ldi0ugh iheir detention had ^ot been of long duration. 
We pass over the joy of deliverance, to give the 

.fhort narration of Mrs. H e, who informed the 

ffiotjf thi^t just after dark on the previous night, 
their house weu§ set on fire in several places at the 
same time, which induced her and her husband to 

run out at the door together j that Mr. H e was 

jijQiiiiediately chopped down by some negroes, and 
t^ai «he was seized by others, bound, stripped, and 
tied to 131 tree, where she underwent a cruel fla- 
g^Uation from the hands of her own waiting boy, 
.a lad whom she had brought up with the greatest 
kindness firom infancy ; but who said, he would now 
switch her for having occasioned him punishroep.^ 
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a few day* previous for' a theft he had committed^. 
After this ungratefid treatment, she was hurried 
away, but kne^t^ not whither, nor could she speak 
further relative to the transactions at Marchmont, 
having no sight of her husband after he was 
murdered by her side. 

During these shameful occurrences in the- line 
between Montego Bay and Bkck River, the rebel- 
lious slaves performed innumerable acts of atrocity 
in other directions; but further detail would only 
shock the feelings, iEind trespass too much oa the 
patience of the reader. In short, wherever^ humnBi- 
.beings could not be fomid, on whom to inflict some 
-revengeful punishment, they difd not hesitate to rent 
their spleen on any valuable article belonging to tiie 
whites, that occasionally fell into their power. 

As a proof, we will only record one instance iBWt 
of countless others. As Whitehill, the residence of 

Dr. P. S ^e, not more than six or eight mt)^ 

from Montego Bay, but in the opposite direction^ 
■ was deemed a very insecure habitation for himadf 
and famity, they repaired to the town, as soon as the 
adjoining estates were threatened with ^struction* 
It was quite useless te remo\'e any furniture^ as aae 
place was as liable te be burnt a'S another. The 
departure of the proprietor was, of course, immediw 
ately known, and this- only served a& a signal for 
the attack. Scarcely had six hours elapsed before 
the work of destruction- commenced. An el^ant 
grand piano was brought outside, and finding 
nothing harmonious could be drawn jfrom it by tiieir 
clumsy fingers, stones were employed on the keys^ 
but as this only made the matter worse, the instni- 
ment was smashed to pieces with clubs and stoaes. 
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until entirely destroyed, when the fragments were 
lossed on the burning ruins, and totally consumed, 
binumerable occurrences of this kind took place; but 
it is needless to relate more than have already 
•been stated. 

About this time several attempts were made 
to accomplish the destruction of Montego Bay 
by fire;, and, as it was confidently asserted, that 
"Ae notorious rebel " Hurlock** had been mo^e 
tban once seen disguised in female attire, it was 
tii»efore deemed advisable to adopt fur4,her mec»is 
«f security against the attack. A meeting of the 
inhabitants took place at the court house ; when the 
eustos took the chair, a proposition was then made 
jftjT. the. establishment of a volunteer town guardy 
iiidepexulent of the existing main guard. Besides the 
'duties afready undertaken by the inhabitants, it 
"was proposed, that about two hundred should volun- 
tarily enrol their names, to be divided into companies 
of thirty each, one of whom should be chosen leader^- 
IV captain, of each thirty, which would require the 
companies to serve only once a week. Their duty 
-was principally to patrol the streets, avenues, and 
tMtskirts, throughout the whole night, watching 
with Argus* vigilance, at uncertain times, all places 
likely to be first set on fire, and interrogating, with 
excessive minuteness, every suspicious-looking 
individual. This resolution was carried into eflfect^ 
and proved very satisfactory. 

It will readily be concluded, that diiring the whole 
period of these agitations, all social meetings for the 
purposes of harmony or conviviality were at an. 
end. In short, confidence could not be placed in,. 
eyen old servants, as so many instances of treachery. 

M 5, 
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had been developed, and so precarious and despe- 
rate was the state of affairs, thai those who reposed 
at night, knew not whether they would rise in the 
morning, in consequence of the general covering of 
the houses being composed of combustible shingles, 
(generally cedar,) nothing could be easier to set on 
fire, or more difficult to arrest in its progress, when 
once in flames. 

Notwithstanding the numerous examples that 
were daily made, by exhibiting the heads of the 
leaders of the rebels on poles, in conspicuous places 
throughout the district, the lessons seemed of none 
effect, as few, very few returned to the properties, 
and none to their work. Indeed, they dare not do 
so; for, as many stated on their trials, they would 
have been murdered if they had returned. 

In Kingston and Spanish Town were congre- 
gated so many loose characters, inhabiting insignifi- 
cant huts about the suburbs, that it was deemed 
a miracle either town escaped. Several of these 
men and women had originally been slaves; some 
had from former good conduct received the booa of 
freedom from their liberal proprietors; but had fallen 
into every species of wickedness, from their natural 
depravity of character, and unconquerable propen-^ 
sity to idleness. Many, again, had been run-away 
negroes, who, after absenting themselves from their 
work in the country ^parls, had sought, and unfortu- 
nately with success, privacy and concealment in tk 
crowded city; and thus were the ofispring of these 
two classes, apparently born free, but without either 
ability or means of earning a livelihood. These 
worthless beings were certainly considered assistr 
ants to the enemy without the walls; and it canaot 
be doubted, but that they were the instigators of 
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laa&y of the fires which almost nightly took place 
about that time. 

Every means of security was, however, adopted. 
Town guards, volunteer associations^ patrols, and 
every thing else, was resorted to; and at Kingston, 
Old Harbour, andother places, the officers and crews 
of the merchant shipping, enrolled themselves inta 
bodies, undertaking shore duties for the preservatibn 
4>f the town& and suburbs in the harbours of which 
they were lying. 

In the parishes of Portland, St. George, St. Tho- 
mas in the East and St. John's, there were occasional 
.ifttrocioas acts committed, and many of the negroes 
struck their work ; but as this was not the original 
or prindpal seat of the insurrection, and the detail 
irf occurrences, in any way important or amusing, 
may be shortly furnished to the pubEc, when facts 
are sufficiently authenticated, there is no necessity 
Jbr trespassing further on the reader's patience. 
Suffice it to say, that wherever disturbances or fires 
broke out, the regular, as well as the militia force, 
soon convinced the deluded wretches of their error, 
as many of them were tried and executed. 

At one time, some companies of the Eangston 
HiiUtia, embarked from thence, at the shortest notice, 
and disembarked at Salt River, to arrest the spirit 
of rebellion which had broken out in the parishes of 
Vere and Clarendon ; and, as the insurrection had 
continued some weeks, the governor, (the Earl of 
Belmore,) resolving to take a tour through the dis- 
turbed districts, embarked in one of the men- 
of-war on the station, and landed at Montego Bay. 
Finding there was no appearance of the negroes* 
return to their work, and in the hope that his pre- 
sence might induce them to retrace their steps to 
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the different estates to which they belonged, he 
issued the following proclamation to facilitate hisf 
object, by offering pardon to those wha immediately 
complied with its mandates: — 

A PROCLAMATION 

By his Excellency the Right Hon, Somerset Lowiyf Earl 
of BelmorCf Captain-General and Governor-in-Ckief of 

His Majesty's Island of Jamaica, and the Territories 
thereon depending in America,, Chancellor and Vice^ 
Admiral of the same, 

WHEREAS, notwithstanding his Majestj*s Rojal 
Proclamation, denouncing his high displeasure against M 
slaves who should offend against the laws hy which they 
are governed, or resist the authority of their roasters or 
managers, many slaves in certain parts of this island, 
under the pretence that orders have heen sent out by hi& 
Majesty for their emancipation, have proceeded to the 
most flagrant outrages, and destruction of propterty ; and 
whereas, the death of many of them actually in arma^ 
and the exemplary punishment already inflicted, after 
trial, upon several ringfeaders in this rebellion, must have 
convinced all slaves engaged therein, that it is vain to 
oppose the overwhelming force which is assembled to 
reduce them to obedience. And whereas, there is eeasoa 
to believe, that numbers are deterred from returning to 
their duty by a fear of that punishment which their 
rebellious practices merit, I have therefore thought fit to 
issue this my Proclamation, promising and assuring to 
all shaves who have been misled by the misrepresentations 
of cunning and designing persons, his Majesty*s most 
gracious pardon, provided they do, within the space of 
ten days from the date hereof, surrender themselves li 
the nearest military post, or return peaceably to tho 
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jpUolaiiont to ivhich they belong, and resume their 
ordinary occupations, quietly submitting themselyes. 
aad obeying all the lawful commands of their masters or 
managers: and I hereby declare and make known, thai 
ail those principals and chiefs, who shall be convicted of 
having instigated or directed the destruction of the lives 
and properties of any of the peaceable inhabitants of this 
island, are specially excluded from the benefit of th'is^ 
PfOclanation. 

Given under my hand and seal' at arms, at 
Montego Bay, this third day of February, vsk^ 
the second year of his Majesty*s reign, anno- 
que Domini, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two. 

{Signed) BELMORB. 



A notice was also issued from head-quarters^ 
directing all owners and managers of slaves forth- 
with to forward returns to the custodis, or senior 
magistrates of their respective parishes, of such slaves 
as had been killed or executed since the commence- 
xoent of the rebellion, and of all who remained absent 
at' that time from their respective properties. 
Although one would naturally have concluded that^ . 
from the extreme lenity in which the terms of the 
Proclamation were couched, the insurgents would 
gladly and precipitately have availed themselves ojT 
such an opportunity to return unmolested; yet, 
strange to say, such was either their infatuation, or 
their incredulity, that nearly the whole time expired 
before even a small number could be seen on any 
property. 

The Earl of Belmore, however, seized the earliest 
ptriod, and travelling from estate to estate, addressed 
tb«n on the enormity of their past conduct, at the 
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same time endeavouring to elicit from them the 
reasons for so desperate an undertaking. By oae 
and all the same reply was made, they had no 
complaints of ill-treatment. They simply persisted 
in the assertion that they had been told by the 
Baptist missionaries and others, that their free paper 
had been sent to gubna, and that as the whites 
were keeping them from it, they must take their 
freedom by burning down the buckra houses, works, 
canes, and grass-pieces, or they would never get it,, 
as one week's work after Christmas would make 
them slaves for ever. 

In the governor's journey from Montego Bay 
towards Black River, he was, after a few days' labor, 
obliged to return to Montego Bay, in consequence of 
there being no house left to hold himself and retinue; 
but, at length, in his more advanced progress, took up 

his quarters for a few days at N. S , where he 

was gladly received, and liberally entertained. 

From hence the governor visited the estates and 
plantations in the neighbourhood, and found the- 
beneficial effects of his late Proclamation, as the 
negroes, now seeing that their case was hopeless, 
began to return to their respective emplojrments. 
It was while the Earl of Belmore was in this district 
that two of the principal rebel chiefs were induced 
to make a surrender of their persons. 

It happened that a Lieutenant M'N— 1, be- 
longing to the Westmoreland regiment of militiay 
was stationed with his party in a secluded spot^ 
surrounded on almost every side by thickly wooded 
hills, but occupied to prevent its falling into th^ 
hands of the rebels, as it could be easily made isK 
pregnable.. 
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. The woman who was employed to cook for the 
small detachment, had about a quarter of a mile to 
wlilk to a spring for water. On her return one 

laotning early, she informed Mr. M'N 1 that the 

wife of Colonel Gardiner (the rebel) had purposely 
met her at the spring, and delivered a message from 

the chief to this effect :—" Tell Mr.M'N ^1 that 

be: need not be afraid of me, as I am so tired of my 
.piesent mode of life, that if he will come unarmed 
«nd unattended to the wall that skirts the deep 
(Wcod by the road-side this morning at mid-day, 
about half-way between his station and this spring, 
.-and walk twenty yards straight into the wood, by a 
pass that is there cut for the purpose, I will be ready 
iodeUver myself up to him; and, in return, I shall 
flfflly require him to make terms for my life." 

It will be supposed, that no man in his senses 
would listen to such a proposal, or abide by its 

provisions. Mr. M'N ^1, however, possessed an 

/.imdaunted spirit, and calculating that he might 
rcarry a part of the proposition into effect with a 
certain degree of safety, if the plan he meditated 
lemained unknown to all until the time fixed for its 
accomplishment, he disregarded the proposition by 
treating it with contempt, which prevented discus-* 
sions that might otherwise have been promulgated. 
However, a few minutes before the time appointed 
for him to start, he called together his party, avowed 
his intentions, and permitted six to volunteer for the 
.service; each man concealed about his person two 
pair of pistols, and carried only a stick in his hand. 

'Mr; M'N ^1 did the same, with the difference, that 

as they were to wait at a little distance, and he was 
to enter alone, instead of a stick he wore his sehve. 
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The arrangcm^t was, that after proceeding with 
due caution and privacy to the spot, the party were 
to conceal themselves under the wall, and wait for a 

shot from Mr. M'N ^1, which was to be the signal 

for their issuing forth in case of danger to himself; 
but they were on no account to appear unless the shot 

was heard. This being completed, Mr. M'N 1 

boldly entered the pass described,anticipating nothing 
but a sudden surprise from a large body of armed 
negroes, and he himself ready instantaneously to 
make the concerted signal. He completed more 
than his twenty yards, when neither seeing or 
hearing any thing, he began to co^^cture that the 
tale was false altogether, that he was before his time, 
or that he was expected to penetrate somewhat 
further, seeing the track continued for a considerable 
distance. The latter idea had its weighty and he 
proceeded a little further, calling, out *^ Gardiner ^ 
Tvd come to meet you; you need not be afraid^ comt. 
outy Nothing however occurred, all was silence, and 
he bent his steps .backward, unable> ta divine the 
cause of Gardiner's non-appearance. 

He returned to the party in safety, and some of 
them earnestly wished to scour the wood; but- 

Mr. M*N 1 opposed this measure as imprudent 

in the highest degree, because, in the first place, so 
small a party, however well armed, would inevitabty 
fall an easy prey to the numbers supposed to be in 
the wood; and, again, such an act would destroy 
confidence, and put an end to a voluntary surrender^ 
should such be Gardiner's real intention.. 

All were now of opinion that the most advisable 
plan to adopt was, to drop the subject, until the 
return of the cook from the spring the fdlowing 
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flMrning; as they fuUy anticipated the mystery would 
AeR be developed. Nor was this conjecture 

idifounded, for she informed Mr. M*N 1 that the 

woman had again met her, making the same 
■ppointment for that day, and assigning as the 
reason of its failure, on the preceding one, that 
Gardiner was quite aware of the party waiting 

fyt Mr. M*N 1, and of their all being armed, 

eonirari/ to his stipulations. 
' Tlie terms now were, that not an individual was 

to leave the station but Mr. M'N-- ^1; that he was 

to be unarmed with the exception of his sabre, 
which, on reaching the spot he was to unsheath and 
lay OB the wall by the side of one he would see 
tli^e belonging to Gardiner, as a token of pacifica- 
tkm and confidence on both sides. Gardiner pledged 
Mmself that if, on their interview, he found that 

Mr. M*N 1 could not accede to his terms, he 

might still rely on being permitted to reach his party 
in perfect safety. 
•Very contrary to the wishes of his associates, 

Mr. M*N 1 decided on hazarding his life, in the 

hope that, should the surrender of Gardiner be the 
result, it might produce a great effect on a large 
body of the rebels, who certainly looked up to him 
as their military commander, although Daddy Ruler 
Greneral Samuel Sharp was the main-spring of 
the insurrection in other points, and chief of the 
rebels. 

At the appointed time, Mr. M'N — I repaired 
alone to the spot, and finding Gardiner's sword 
absolutely lying on the wall, placed his own by the 
side of it; he then advanced into the wood about 
twenty-five yards and was met by Gardiner, who 
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thus addressed him : " Welli Massa M'N — \, now 
you come by yourself, and without anns^ I meet 
you according to my promise." " Then/' said Mr. 
M'X — ^1, " I suppose you are the Gardiner whom the 
rebels call their colonel." "I am" said he, "but 
I find they are a parcel of cowards, and have no 
good spirit in them, so it is no use to keep out any 
longer. Had they been all of my mind, and acted 
with mo, as it was first agreed upon, there would 
neither have been a buckra-man living, or a buckra- 
house standing by this time, in the island." *' In- 
deed," said Mr. M'N — 1, "you talk very high; but 
you see that was not so easily accomplished as you 
expected." " Xo matter for that," said Gardiner, 
"remember you only command a small company, 
I command an immense army, and by a single 
signal could, at this moment, destroy you and your 
whole party, but I wish to shed no more blood; and 
having passed my word for your safety, not a 
hair of your head shall be injured." Thus assured, 
Mr. M*N — ^1 proceeded: "Well, Gardiner, pn that 
point, Tm satisfied; but tell me the truth m 
another. In case of your having performed all you 
have told me were your intentions, what was to 
become of the white women]" "Oh I Mr. M'N — 1 
you need not ask that question, for you know quite 
well that \^'e should have taken them all for our 
o^-n Tidves. But that is nothing now; I'm wanting 
to know if you will promise myself and another our 
pardon if we give ourselves up to j^ou as officer of 
the party, because governor's proclamation say so." 
Mr. M'X — ^1 then informed him, that although he 
might accede to his surrender, he had no power 
to promise pardon to one who was decidedly a 
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pancipal in the rebelUon, as such an act of mercy 
tidsled solely in the hands of the Earl of Belmore^ 
who was now at Savannah-le-Mar. He would, how- 
ever, engage to convey him safely to Savannah- 
le-Mar, which was not very far from the station, 
and wait on the governor himself in his behalf, if 
he chose voluntarily to surrender. With regard to 
the other person, if he did not come under the 
description of those alluded to in the proclamation, 
who were accoimted unworthy of clemency, he could 
Vouch far his being unmolested, provided he went 
quietly back to liis work; but, said Mr. M'N — 1, 
wliere is hel and what is his name!" "He is not 
far off. Dove is his name; do you wish to see him] " 
*'Yes, certainly," said Mr. M'N— 1, " but I tell you 
at once, if he is the Captain Dove, named in the 
governor's first proclamation, he is in the same 
situation with respect to pardon as yourself; and, I am 
sorry to say, I could only do for him what I am wil- 
ling to do for you, but, at any rate, let me see him." 
Gardiner then turning Mr. M'N — ^1 round to a 
Btoiit overhanging branch of a tree, under which the 
whole of their conversation had taken place, said, 
"See him there: Dove, come down." He did so with 
great agihty. "Well, Dove," said Gardiner, "you 
have heard every word that has passed. Mr. 

M'N ^1 cannot himself give pardon, but has 

promised to speak to the governor for us, I shall go 

with him; what will you do]" "Massa M'N 1, 

goodbuckra, me go widhim too." On saying this, 

each seized an arm of Mr. M'N ^1, greatly to his 

astonishment, but not much to his comfort, and thus 
sociably walked together to the amusement and 
surprise of the detachment, who had been extremely 
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uneasy about the safety of their oflBcer, notmth- 
standing the repeated assurances of the codk^ 
woman, "that nottiing bad would do him." 

The appearance of Gardiner might be deemed 
very prepossessing. His figiure was tall and well 
proportioned, his limbs muscular, and his carriage 
unusally upright. His countenance bore evident 
marks of anxiety ; but was animated: by an of)en and 
manly cast of features that drew unconsciously from 
the beholder kinder feelings than his late conduct 
seemed to merit. His conversation was apparently 
undisguised; and, with the utmost promptitude, he 
frankly answered every question put tahim. He 
spoke even magnanimously of some encounters he 
had sustained with the whites, lauding, in the highest 
terms, the valour of his own troops on those parti- 
cular occasions, and boasting of the havoc they had 
committed among the military in two or three 
instances. 

Of a different description altogether was his com- 
panion, Captain Dove. Shdrt in stature, and ill- 
favoured, with a countenance that seemed to proclaim 
the possessor as calculated to accomplish the black- 
est and most atrocious of designs. The small sunkto 
and subtle eye was most appropriately matched 
with a mouth and cheek habitually wearing a 
decidedly sarcastic grin; nor was the impression 
such a physiognomy would naturally create^ in any 
degree rendered more favourable by the artfulness 
of his replies, and the prevaricating method he 
adopted when questions were put, that might in attjr 
way implicate him as one of the leaders. IndMdi' 
he would sometimes cease altogether from - tfnii' 
fswering, and neither thr^^s nor fair promises ctfUM' 
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Induce hiin to communicate, when these sullen Atd 
eame on. 

It was, therefore, principally from Gardiner that 
tbuci» were drawn; and, after being encburaged to 
relate every thing he knew about the origin, cause, 
aad progress of the insurrection, he told his story 
in nearly the following words, which, for the aid of 
tlie reader, who may not be acquainted with the 
n^ro mode of expression, will be detailed in plain 
En^sh, as has already been done in his dialogue 
with Mr. M'N — i, previous to his surrender. Ilis 
tale will not only include What he related when first 
a prisoner, but also the substance of all his subse-*- 

quent confessions to the Rev. Mr. S 1, when in 

cmfinement at Savannah-le-Mar, and at his trial. 

He asserted, that he supposed himself to be about 
lUprty years of age, and that ever since he was a 
bey, the idea of taking their freedom by rising upOn 
the whiles, had been in the heads of the negroes, 
but that they never could bring it properly about, 
because of the diifEcultie's that opposed their different 
plans. Sometimes every cook throughout the island 
was to be sworn in blood, brick-dust and, gunpowder, 
to poison every article that was prepared for the 
white family in which he or she lived, on a certain 
day, in order that the act might be simultaneous. 
The oath was to be administered, and the poison 
furnished by itinerants, who were to traverse the 
country, and who, should the plan succeed, were to 
teceive as a reward for such eminent services per- 
formed for their fraternity, the choice of the white 
women for their wives, and the choice of properties 
for a residence, &c. He assured his hearers, that 
this project had proceeded to a certain extent, when, 
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faithful servants, and thereby defeated ; but they 
were of course destroyed for their treachery. 

A general assassination, on a particular night, 
was the next scheme that seemed likely to succeed ; 
but the premature conduct at Argyle estate, in 1824, 
quite prevented its accomplishment. 

Still the hope of eventually obtaining freedom, 
with what they considered its blest accompaniments, 
urged them to further endeavours; and hearing 
that the " Baptist missionaries" unceasingly con- 
demned the continuance of slavery, they flocked in 
vast numbers to the chapels of that denomination, 
and found so much encouragement from the preachers, 
that most of them deserted their former places of 
worship, to become members of a persuasion which 
promised, in such unqualified terms, to lead them to 
their darling object. Besides, their contiguity to 
Montego Bay, the spaciousness of the chapel, the 
talents, the eloquence, and the congenial doctrine of 
the preachers, all combining with facility to concoct 
plans, when met in large numbers, rendered this 
town a much more desirable centre, than even the 
more extensive and populous ones of Kingston and 
Spanish Town; and, in addition to these advan- 
tages, was one of greater import and magnitude, in 
consequence of its being surrounded by large sugar 
estates, to which many desperate characters were 
known to belong, and who would not hesitate to 
undertake any enterprise, however hazardous, in 
furtherance of their acknowledged designs; fijr, if 
unsuccessful, the extraordinary formation of the 
adjacent country appeared peculiarly favourable to 
either a retreat, well concealed by rock or woodi.'Or 
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an unjuspected subterranean seclusion, being com- 
posed of mountains thickly clothed with heavy 
timbers, and almost impenetrable underwood, skirted 
by deep ravines, and] caverns of enormous dimen- 
sions, known only to the negro banditti themselves* 

He stated, that, although somewhat disappointed, 
they were by no means disheartened by the failure 
of the assassination scheme; because there still 
remained the burning plan, which they all considered 
nothing could prevent : the difficulty, however, 
Beemed to arise from a want of one acknowledged 
chief, with subordinates, who could plan for the best, 
and convey the determinations to the whole body 
with perspicuity and despatch. 
. Since the slight attempt in 1824, freedom had 
been always their principal topic; and from the 
doctrines they heard weekly disseminated at chapel, 
and the quotations made, which latter, especially, 
were treasured up in their minds with the utmost 
tenacity, they became every year riper and more 
anxious for commencement. 

He mentioned, among many others, the following 
|Missages from the Bible, which he said were often 
made use of by the preachers, and commented on 
at great length, by which they proved that the 
whites had no right to keep them in bondage, viz : 
" No man can serve two masters." — " Be not en- 
tangled with the yoke of bondage." — " Ye shall be 
free indeed." — " Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul;" and many others 
equally applicable. 

He added that, although every negro was con- 
vinced that the governor had received their free 
jps^pers from England, and was only prevented from 
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affairs might have proceeded for some time longer 
had it not been for these overwhelming circumstan- 
ces: — the one was, that prior to the departure of 
one of the preachers to England, he had assured 
them, that, before the following Christinas arrived, 
they would be free ; but that if the whites persisted 
in keeping them in slavery, a star would fix itself 
to the corner of the moon, as a signal for them to 
cease labour, and that rather than do any work 
beyond the specified time, the}*" must trust " to fire 
and sword.^* The star had so fixed itself, and they 
were not free, so they had no alternative. Agaiil, 
the other was, — on one Sunday, just before Christ- 
mas, the eighth chapter of Joshua had been read 
to them, and commented on, as relative to their 
present situation, and such things had been said, 
** as made all their blood boil," so they immedi- 
ately met after chapel, fixed upon the best of all the 
plans proposed, named Daddy Ruler Samuel Shar|V 
as their chief, and Gardiner as their colonel; Dovft, 
M'Cail, M'Lenan, and many others were then 
named to fill the subordinate grades ; and, befcn^ 
they retired, oaths were administered to all, con- 
firming them in their stations, and binding all 
parties, under pain of immediate death, to act with 
vigour, promptitude, obedience, and effect. 

It was agreed, that, in order to lull the whites into 
security, every day and night of the Christmas 
hoUdays ^as to pass off in quietness, and that thd 
signal fire was to take place just at sun*set of the 
Tuesday after Christmas-day, when not a moment 
Was to be lost in carrying the work of devastation 
completely through the island. Their princip^cAmp^ 



g a Boost advantageous situation, was settlM to 
n Greenwich Hill, where Sharp, as their chief 
lligh priest, was to assemble the rebels occa-* 
iUy for prayer; and from whence all orders wouU 
» fi>r bunling, plundering, ambush, or foraging 

fBrdiner took charge of all military movements; 
^ .being well acquainted with the characters of his 
lis, knew well how to appropriate the squads 
ioding to the vigour and abilities of him with 
m the enterprise was entrusted. He, however, 
iowledged> that he never could have conceived 
j^es to be such a cowardly race, when put to the 

as he had now proved them, which circum** 
pB ecmvinced him of the propriety of the step he 
fubpted in surrendering himself, as the only 
|se of saving his life. He said, they were 
(rting him every day ; and so confident was he 
f^ intention to betray him, that for many nights 
nMmself and Dove had slept in trees, until they 
pqe almost exhausted, and quite disheartened^ 
f knew the governor was in the parish, and 
4 to obtain his pardon, in consequence of haV-^ 
rioliintarily given himself up ; . but, at any rate, 
rusted, that rather than put him to death, they 
Id send him to England. He confessed, the 
oes themselves had unanimously considered it 
" Baptist Insurrection^*' as they acknowledged 

have principally originated in the doctrines 
' promulgated, and the degraded light in which 

taught them to look at their situation. He 
dy said, he had nothing to conceal, and would 

freely tell any thing required. Of coursei 

w^e both placed under sentries; but never 

N 
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attempted an escape, and were taken do^n to 
Savannah-le-Mar tlie next day. 

On being brought into the gbvemor*s presence) 
there was neither an alteration in deportment or 
narrative. Many T^-eeks elapsed before they were 
brought to trial ; but the fact of their having been 
principals, and also personally committed innu- 
merable acts of arson, barbarism, and even murder, 
entirely precluded the possibility of the smallest 
lenity. Gardiner was, however, alone executed at 
that time, and his head was stuck upon a pole in 
the most conspicuous part of the rebellious district. 
Dove was reserved for the hulks, in England. 

Although the worst of the evil W&.S now eVidentlj' 
arrested, it could not be considered at "an end, 
so long as the leader Sharp, and such despterate 
characters as Hurlock, Largie, Simpson, and 6thers, 
remained at large. Parties, therefore, were t»n* 
stantly in search of them ; and, after Various narrow 
escapes, these individuals, and almost all the rest> 
were captured, or compelled to surrender. A fewi 
never again heard of, were supposed to have either 
died of wounds, or to have perished from exhaustion 
and fatigue. The leader, Sharp, secreted himself 
for a considerable time> but eventually suffertsd the 
sentence of the law. They all made confessions) 
by which it was known that Hurlock had swam 
the river three times in one day, to avoid purfeniit; 
and Largie confessed he was so shockingly stunned 
by a fall from a tree, and extreme debility, that/' 
on his recovery, he would hiave gladly surrendered/ 
had any parly overtaken him, but finding himself 
able at night to creep as far as his nearest as^ 
sociates, he was prevailed upon still to remain 6ttt»- 
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Sinipson was a slave, and not the wrfetch who 

^u^cused the Moravian missionary, Mr. P ^r. 

While in confinement, he unfolded a most horrid 
transaction, which but for his being consciencesmitten, 
would never have come to light. He stated, that 
after theit camp had been brdten up in the neigh- 
bourhood of Catadupa by the military, they ab- 
sconded in different directions, but every man took 
care to carry with him not only his arms, but as 
much ammunition as he could conveniently lay 
hands on at the moment of retreat. Two despe^ 
rate fellows from Greenwich estate, one from Cata* 
dupa, and another who told them he had no owner, 
happened to take the same pass with himself. They 
wandered through the woods until confident of being 
quite safe from pursuit; and then, while refreshing 
themselves with whatever their wallets contained> 
(for they invariably carried about them some ready 
dressed cocoas, yams, or plantains,) the plan was 
formed for the robbery and murder of a white 

person, named G- m, in whose neighbourhood 

they then were, should his habitation still remain 
UQdepnolished. 

For many years this individual had practised 
the most rigid economy, and lived in the utmost 
seclusion, insomuch that few were aware of his 
existence, except one or two families in the adjoin- 
ing parishes,., to whom he occasionally (but very 
seldom) made a visit, to hear the news of the day, 
and to prove that he was still among the living. 
Besides himself, a wife and grown up daughter were 
content to pass life away in this solitude ; but the 
habits of industry which they practised, enabled 
them to welcome each coming day, as one tha-t 
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would add something more to that general fund 
which was, they trusted, hereafter to beomie an 
ample support in their native land, when in the 
decline of years ; for to this reward they all most 
joyfully looked forward. GU— m, was a Scots- 
man, a carpenter by trade, who had many years 
previously repaired with his wife and their only 
child to Jamaica, in the hope that a good trade, 
perseverance, industry, and temperance, would 
enable him to realize a comfortable provisicm finr 
their old age, should they escape the dangers of the 
climate. Having for a few years successfully worked 
at his vocation, he found himsdf in poesessicHi 
of sufficient means to purchase a few acres of excel- 
lent wood-land and two male slaves; with the latter 
he very soon cleared land enough for ki cttaimence- 
ment, on part of which he erected a small but 4X)n- 
Venient Residence, and planted the r^nainder with 
provisions. By degrees he managed to procure a 
female to perform the cooking and other domestib 
duties, also a mule and two old horses* The mule 
was principally for his own riding, and consequently 
led an easy life; but the horses were used by tains 
to convey his provisions, tobacco, &c- to Monlego 
Bay and Savannah-le-Mar for sale, in chaige of 
one of his men, whom he had no reason td dirtnist. 
Contrary to the usual custom, he gave no name to 
his cottage, considering it might appear as if he was 
worth something. 

Years rolled on, without the least varidtioa Id 
this hermit-like family, who all worked daQy in 
the grounds, in the preparation of tobacco, &a fiir 
market, or in making straw hats and basket^ .at 
which both wife and daughter were extremdy 
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.gkilful. All necessary materials^ and every thing 
required fofc the family, were procured an4 paid fot 
hy the faithful negro, as if for himself, at his peri- 
odical visits to the towns. Rum, sugar, &c. was 
obtained by the same individu^al, at the adjacent 
estates and plantations, in exchange for corn, poultry 
(of which they raised abundance,) (x ground pro- 
visions. 

Once, and only once, every year, G - m made 
his visit to Montego Bay. This invariably occurred 
in. August, because at that time bills of exchange are 
abundant, and the premium lower than at any other 
period throughout the year. He carried his annual 
savings, paid his small amount of taxes, and prc^ 
chased a bill of exchange to whatever amount he 
was able. This was enclosed in a letter previously 
written, carefully wafered and sealed at the mer-^ 
ehant's store where it had been purchased, and 
conveyed safely by himself to the post-office, the 
.merchant retaining for him the duplicate letter and 
second of exchange, which he as carefully forwarded, 
.as directed, by the first merchant vessel about to 
sail for Scotland. Bodily infirmity, for which he 
held a medical certificate, prevented his being 
called upon to serve in the militia, consequently 
nothing compelled him to quit his retirement but 
the occasion just mentioned. The rebel who first 

proposed the attack on G ^m, was the one who 

said he had " no owner ;" but stated his name to 
be Cudjoe, and informed them there was money 

in the house, as one of G m's negroes had told 

him that plenty of money had been brought back 
from Montego Bay and Savannah-le-Mar lately, 
for provisions, tobacco, &c. &c. He asserted his 
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intimate knowledge of the place, as the female slave 
was his wife, ako of the diiferent rooms in which 
the family slept, and rather created suspicion in 
the minds of his companions as to his having " no 
owner," when he assured them that the watch dog 
had been poisoned a few days before. There was^ 
however, no time for further inquiry, as day wouk 
dawn ere they could accomplish their design. 

On reaching the house, Cudjoe's tale jMroved true, 
for neither dog or negro watchman was to be found. 
According to their preconcerted plan, Cudjoe burst 
open the back door of the master's bed-room, and 
began to chop and beat him about the head and 
body with the short muschett he carried, until 
he was so faint from loss of blood that he could offer 
no resistance, when he was dragged to one side of 
the room. In the meantime, the rest had secured 
the wife and daughter, as the latter had rushed into 
the room, with only her night clothes on, when the 
uproar commenced. Cudjoe knew weU where to 
find plenty of ropes; for here, it must be divulged, 
that he was tlie hitherto faithful servant of Mt. 

G m, who had from his first settlement in ike 

woods J transacted all his business, disposed of his 
provisions, &c. &c. The bloody clothes were now 
thrown from the bed, and the distracted wife lain 
upon the mattress ; the ropes were then used to bind 
her firmly down upon her back. During which 
the daughter had been carried again to her bed, and 
bound in the same manner. The scene that now 
ensued may be imagined, but it cannot be described. 

These diabolical wretches now broke open the 
chest (well known to Cudjoe) in which the money 
had always been deposited, and finding a good 
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store, it was equally divided among the party. Tlie 
larder and rum bottle were then resorted to, and 
each equipped himself with a portion of the wearing 
apparel. As it was now broad day-light, the villains 
considered it somewhat unsafe, even in this seques- 
tered spot, to remain longer out of the deep wood ; 
they therefore placed the mangled corpse of the 
murdered husband on the same bed with the cruelly 
abused and firmly shackled wife, covering them 
over with the gore stained sheets, &c. The agoniz- 
ing screams and groans of the daughter, who now 
lay lacerated, bound, and dreadfully convulsed, the 
inhuman wretch himself acknowledged were too 
painful for even himself and associates to endure; 
they consequently stuffed her mouth with a piece of 
musquito netting, piled up chairs, tables, trunks, 
&c. on all the bodies, to ensure their burning, before 
tiey could escape, and hastened to finish their 
work by fire-sticks, which they applied to every 
part of the house and out-houses. Having satisfied 
.themselves that every thing, together with the 
Iwdies, must be entirely consumed, they sought 
safety in the thickest and most gloomy recesses, and 
had not courage to join their companions in rebellion 
until two nights after the completion of this barba- 
rously savage transaction. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that as this horrid 
occurrence did not transpire until weeks subsequent 
to its perpetration, no traces were left, excepting a 
few human bones found in the ruins. By those who 
cease not to rail against the supposed inhumanity of 
the whites, with no other foundation for their acri- 
mony, than the unprecedented falsehoods that have 
been continually fabricated in England, and vented 
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forth with unceasing asperity, let such facts as these 
be attentively perused, keenly felt, and duly ap- 
preciated. Let them act a fair and candid part, by 
laying aside all bias, and placing themselves or 
their relatives for a moment in the situaticms that 
have been unhappily experienced by many mcfte 
of their fellow-creatures, than those whose cases 
have been but faintly depicted in the foregoing 
pages. Comment^ however, is at present of no 
avail; the bloody and soul - harrowing scenes that 
have already occurred, can only now serve as an 
awful lesson to those, who, weilding the wand of 
power, may hereafter be in danger of permitting 
their better judgment to be over-ruled by the 
demons of party spirit, prejudice, or fanatical 
enthusiasm. 

Trifling as this Jamaica Baptist insurrecticm may 
appear to thousands unconnected with the island, 
and to those unacquainted with the real extent 
of wretchedness that must hereafter be endured by 
the now portionless widow, and the orphans des- 
titute of maintenance, it has, nevertheless, reduced 
thousands of industrious families to abject mis^ 
and irrevocable ruin. 

February had now run about one-half of its course, 
and the negroes were coming in from all quarters 
to their respective properties; and merchant vessels 
from England were seen lying in the difierent 
harbours, without a prospect of sufficient carga fiir 
homeward ballast. Desperate evils require equalljr 
desperate remedies; consequently, those who had 
acted the hostile and ruinous part, were now in 
their turns to suffer a portion of the hardships and 
privations. 
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On many large estates, tile slisives were compelled 
to work every day, (Sundays not excepted,) in the 
erection of temporary edifices, under which the 
prqiaration of the remaining crop might still proceeds 
tiiere having been several fields of sugar-cane on 
each estate so green as not to take fire, and these 
had luckily escaped the general conflagration. The 
ooffee-treesalso^ being in a verdant state, coukLreceive 
no injury from fire. 

It was found that, on such estates as heul water- 
teiUs which could not easily be burnt, the negroes had 
daubed them all over with tar, in hopes that ignition. 
would surely take place, and consequently be more 
speedily consumed. Where steam-engines had been 
^ected, they maliciously destroyed them with sledge- 
bammers. By this time, many of the principals. 
liftd either been destroyed in the conflicts, executed 
after a trial, or had surrendered themselves; but 
there still remained some desperate characters at 
large. 

The governor deeming his presence no longer 
necessary, returned to Spanish Town, and forthwith 
]0saed a proclamation dispensing with martial law, 
greatly to the joy of the inhabitants, who, though 
they with praiseworthy alacrity obeyed the first 
orders to repair to their duty, when their services 
were required for the safety and well being of the 
country, felt unbounded satisfaction when the resto^ 
ration of tranquillity permitted them ta enjoy the 
peace and comfort of their own domestic circles. 
At this juncture, however, it was deemed expedient 
to raise and continue in pay, under the denomina^ 
tion of an "Island Police," in the disturbed dis-- 
tricts, a certain number of effective officers and 
men, whose duty it was to hunt out the remainder 

N 5 
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of the rebels, and to proceed at all hours in search 
of run-aways. These were allowed to volunteer 
from the militia, and comprised, principally, of suchr 
individuals as had no families requiring their con- 
stant attendance at home. By this force some of 
the stragglers were secured; and it had the effect of 
intimidating such as felt inclined again to repair to 
the woods. 

About this period, the principal Baptist mis- 
sionary (B 11) arrived at Montego Bay, in the 

merchant ship. Garland Grove; but the general 
excitement against him was such, that his friends 
deemed it inadvisable for him to land until matters 
might take a different turn. The authorities, how- 
ever, adopted at once the wisest and the safest plan, 

by removing Mr. B 11 to a frigate then lying 

in the harbour, and causing all his papers to be 
searched' by a civil oflBcer of high rank in the parish, 
appointed for that purpose. As the substance of 
the orders delivered to the gentleman nominated to 
act as scrutineer, had never fairly transpired, it 
was impossible for the public to know what docu* 

ments were found; but as Mr. B 11 had plenty 

of time to cancel, or even to conceal, anything likely 
to criminate himself before they came into the 
searcher's possession, it was more than probable that 
no evidence was obtained of the nature anticipated. 
Nevertheless, an indictment (for form's sake) was 

framed against him and his colleague, Mr, K ^bb, 

" for feloniously and seditiously exciting the slaves 
to rebellion," which bills were preferred at the next 
March Cornwall Assize Court, held at Montego 
^ay, when the grand jury ignored that against 

B 11, but found a true biU against K ■» b b^ 

who was admitted to bail. 
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Although it is the determination of the writer to 
make as little comment as possible on the acts of 
the executive at the time of this imhappy affair, 
yet, as the release of him who was acknowledged 
l)y all the delinquents to be their first mover to 
rebellion, and of most of his white associates, must 
appear extremely strange to all such as are totally 
unacquainted with the actual state of the public 
mind at this particularly agitated period, a few 
short remarks, in elucidation (as far as general 
opinions can clear the point,) may not be superflu- 
ous. Throughout these pages, the reader must have 
observed that every negro, whose trial, confession, 
or conversation, has been recorded, invariably 
8peaks to the prominent (though clandestine) part 
taken by the Baptist preachers, in the only way they 
could promote the insurrection, and attributes, with- 
out disguise, or prevarication, the commencement 
of it to theii: doctrines and explanations. Even 
those who had no clemency to expect, as well as 
those who, from turning crown witnesses, and 
receiving pardon, pointedly insisted on these facts; 
indeed, it was almost the only circumstance on 
which all were agreed. 

Lamentable as were the consequences to the 
proprietors, the evil was not confined to them alone, 
but affected, in a greater or less degree, the whole 
mass of our colonial population; nay, the ruin, in 
many cases, extended to merchants and ship owners 
in England. Individuals of unspotted character, 
quietly carrying on the business of their estates or 
plantations on the island, and sharing with their 
labourers whatever comforts could be enjoyed in 
so unpropitious a climate, were thus involuntarily 
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dragged from their homes, to endure hardships, en- 
counter hazards, and suffer privations they had do 
reason to anticipate; while their minds could not be 
much at ease for the female part of their families, 
although removed to what they considered a situa- 
tion of comparative security, oc for their properties, 
now left defenceless at the mercy of ruthless 
destroyers. 

Goaded by these provoking causes for excite- 
ment, it is not surprising that all should alike feel 
the strongest detestation, and bear the most invete- 
rate rancour towards those individuals who were 
invariably acknowledged, by their own captured 
accompUces, to be the origin of these disasters. It 
is not possible, whatever stoics or philosophers may 
argue to the contrary, that men's minds, thus ha^ 
rassed and disturbed, should remain devoid of angry 
passions. Man cannot war with his own nature : 
religion, example, education, and precept, may do 
much; but there exists not a mortal who can, in 
justice to himself, entertain kind feelings towards that 
fellow-being, who has despoiled him of his fair pros- 
pects, his peace, and his home. Such, then, was the 
precise case with the Jamaica inhabitants at that 
period; for they found all remonstrance with the 
mother country unavailing, all complaints disre- 
garded, all concessions trampled on, and al] expla-» 
nations ridiculed. 

Packet after packet brought new insults, or frjBsh 
interferences with internal arrangements, hitherto 
unmolested. The effect of such proceedings, on 
imaginations already overheated by the flame 
of unnatural and unceasing persecution from one 
party, and remorseless deprivation of property from 
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mnotlier, may 1^ easily conceived ; it is therefore 
mmecessary to attempt a palliation of the excited 
jEeelings (as it was officially termed) that so generally 
prevailed against the particular sect and individuals 
just alluded to. 

Suffice it to say, that the utmost vigilance of the 
authorities was requisite to screen the parties from 
immolation during their removal from one place to 
another ; and it required the personal attendance of 
the attorney-general and one of the assistant judges 
to ensure a safe escort to Mr. B.&om the court-hous^ 
to the place of re-embarkation. On the following 
day he found it necessary to engage his passage 
cm board a brig going to sail for America ; and after- 
wairds made all possible speed to England. Although 
a true bill had been found against his colleague, 
aome informalities, and the mistaken lenity already 
aUoded to, permitted his escape to Eangston, from 
whence he also proceeded to England. 
- While these untoward occurrences were being 
iHTOUght to a close in the county of Cornwall, every 
tiling seemed proceeding towards the same point ta 
windward, so that„ with the commencement of 
March, all appeared tolerably quiet again. Mar- 
tial law had ceased; and families, whose homes had 
not been sacrificed, returned to them, but not with 
any feeling of security. 

It is true, rebellion was checked, nay, apparently 
quelled; but so many instances of treachery had 
been develc^ed, that no one could again place the 
hitherto unlimited confidence in his most faithful 
negro, whether domestic or otherwise, that he had 
formerly felt justified in doing. There was, besides, 
a kind of sullen and discontented demeanour, not 
to be mistaken. 
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As soon as things could be brought round to any 
kind of order, returns were published, specifying 
the different properties that no longer existed, 
as far as related to residences, and out-offices, 
overseers' houses and out-buildings, sets of works, 
trash houses,'negro houses, cane and grass pieces, &c. 
In many instances they were egregiously erroneous, 
probably from misinformation; for it was quite 
impracticable for any individual to have personally 
viewed the whole extent of devastation. 

Among various authenticated accounts published, 
the following has been selected, as coming nearer to 
the actual facts than any other; but in this there 
may be some omissions, and a few trifling inaccu- 
racies, yet the greatest care has been taken to pro- 
cure a correct statement from each of the suffering 
parishes. 
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The returns from Trelawny and St. Elizabeth's 
comprised but few properties actually burnt down, 
as the incendiaries were routed and scattered before 
they got far into either parish: the principal destruc- 
tion, however, in the former parish, took place at 
York, Pantrepant, and Carrickfoyle Estates; and, 
i n the latter, at Ipswich Estate, and Ginger Hill 
Plantation. 

It will be remembered, that the burning of pro- 
perties commenced in St. James's, and had been 
carried on to a fearful extent before any arrest could 
possibly be made to it by the military ; also, 
that this beautiful parish abounds in sugar estates, 
on all of which there mUst be one, two, or more 
(according to its size) immense buildings, called 
trash-houses, which are supported by stone or brick 
pillars, and contain the dry. stalk, &c. (denominated 
trash,) of the sugar cane, stored as fuel for the follow- 
ing year, after the juice has been expressed by the 
mill; the extensive roofs of which being composed 
of the broad-leaf cedar or bullet tree shingle become, 
from the heat of the sun, in a short space of time 
equally combustible with the dry trash they cover, 
consequently, the simple act of setting fire to them, 
could be as easily executed by a child as by an 
adult, and frequently performed by such juvenile 
miscreants, under the inspection of their elders. 
Thus, the disastrous effect of one spark was to 
deprive the owner of his fuel, at least for the next 
year's crop, and an expensive building. The pro-' 
prietor's residence is, in most cases, principally 
composed of wood, as is almost invariably that of his 
overseer, and all the out-offices; and the negro, 
from his mode of life, is a great adept in the use o£ 
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fire. As soon as the extent of the loss and injury 
tlie rebellion could be ascertained, occasioned by 
the slaves wilfully setting fire to buildings, grass, 
and cane- fields; by robbery and plunder of every 
description; by damage done f6 the present and 
succeeding crops 5 by losfe of the labour of slaves, 
those killed in suppressing insurrection, and such as 
were executed after trial ^ also incendiaries, rebels 
and murderers, returns were furnished to the House 
of Assembly, when the session was prolonged to 
this advanced period of the year, 1832, instead of 
ceasii]^ at Christmas as usual, and it was found to 
amount to the following sums, viz. — 

CuVrency. £ s. 3. 
Id the parish of St. James, the sum of 611,990 

Hanover . . 395,291 15 

Westmoreland . 29,847 

St. Elizabeth's . 20,528 9 7 

Trelawriy . . 4,960 7 6 



injury in the county of Cornwall 1-,062,617 12 1 
In the pari^ of Manchester, county 

of Middlesex . . 46,305 16 8 

In the Parish of Portland 147fe 'O 
St. Thomas in the East 1230 



Injury in the county of Surry . 2705 



£11,11,628 8 9 

To which is to be added the sum of £165,000. 
(Currency^ being the expence incurred in suppressing 
the rebellion during the period martial law was in 
force ; and of another expence, amounting to about, 
£7000. wliich had accrued since martial law ceased> 
being the pay of a portion of the maroons, as well 
As detachments of the island militia, employed 



in the pursuit of such of the rebellious slaves as 
had not yet surrendered themselves, but remained 
out, and were sheltered amongst the most inacces^ 
sible forests and fastnesses in the interior districts 
of the islands 

It will, doubtless, be concluded, that this enormous 
amount was to be raised by levying additional taxes 
on those who had been already sufferers to a dread'^ 
ful extent. The house of assembly, however, almost 
to a man, proprietors themselves, knew the sum 
must be raised, and they did not hesitate heavily to 
augment the island taxes: — ^that rate per head, for 
instance, on slaves, which had heretofore annually 
been fixed at ds. lOd. or 6s. 8d. at farthest^ was 
now augmented to 8s. 4d.and that on stock to 29. Id, 
which generally had hitherto been lOd. per head. 
Thus was one lamentable calamity succeeded by 
another most grievous burthen, and to be borne by 
the ruined proprietors. 

As the vile incendiaries received some severe 
checks before they penetrated far into the parish of 
St. Elizabeth's, the principal losses sustained in that 
parish, besides the properties named as burnt, were 
in negroes taken during the rebellion, who were tried 
and executed; but there is no doubt this fine parish 
would have suffered to a great extent, if the career 
of devastation had not been thus timely arrested, 
as it was well known that every property was to 
share the same fate. 

In the parish of Manchester, some few properties 
were destroyed; but the damage here estimated was 
chiefly comprised in the loss of labour, occasioned 
by the general suspension of work, and the failure 
of crop, from its remaining uncut and ungathcred, 
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tiil the canes were dried up by the sun, or trampled 
down by the now neglected stock, and the coffee- 
berries had dropped off the trees from over ripeness, 
and became an easy prey to innumerable hosts of 
rats which infest the plantations at that particular 
period of the year. Nothing could exceed the 
depreciation of property that ensued. Every article, 
though of course in no abundance, was a mere drug> 
fsoffl the circumstance that few had funds to pur- 
ckase, by reason of the loss or scantiness of their 
oww crops, and the heavy weight of taxes each 
individual was expected to meet; and such as could 
command a supply in England, were disinclined 
to" trench thereon, lest, seeing that nothing in the 
i£^nd was now secure, they might require every 
fsrthing already out of danger for future mainte- 
nance. In such a state of things, many collected 
all they could, and repaired either to England or 
to America, intending to commence the world 
again with what little funds they then possessed^ 
Icfaving their landed interests in the hands of such as, 
from being otherwise situated, felt either inclined to 
ccmtinue in the country, or were compelled to make 
a merit of necessity, by remaining to bear the brunt 
of whatever might be the result of the late disas^* 
trous proceedings. In its proper place will be 
found what were the subsequent movements of the 
British government. 

The conduct of the various naval and military 
officers, arid of those under their command, who 
had been dispatched by the Earl of Belmore to the 
different ports, in order to assist in quelling the 
insurrection, had given such great satisfaction to all 
those whom their services were intended to benefit^ 
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that no instance occurred in which addresses were 
not presented previous to their departure, acknow* 
ledging the advantages derived from their presence 
and exertions, and expressive of the most grateful 
feelings. To these, answers were returned in 
terms the most handsome, evincing at once the 
light in which the hospitality (even in such 
unpropitious times) of the inhabitants was viewed 
by the brave defenders of their rights, and the 
alacrity with which they would again undertake the 
like duties, should, unfortunately^ the state of the 
country render necessary another visit from them. 

The remark has already been made> that the 
governor had convoked the House of Assembly) 
being anxious that all transactions occurring during 
his administration should be either finally closed, or 
placed in a fair train of settlement, previous to the 
arrival of his successor; an event that might now be 
looked for in the course of two or three monthst 
Nothing could be more inconvenient to the members 
than an absence from their different parishes and 
usual employments at this .particular crisis; fori 
as the house is generally composed of gentlemen 
possessing valuable properties in their own rights 
and holding extensive attorneyships (or agencies) fot 
absentee proprietors, in various parts of the island^ 
where their presence was now rendered, by the late 
occurrences, more than doubly needful, they were . 
thus compelled to delegate their authority to others, 
while the more imperative duty of the legislaturci 
demanded their attendance at the seat of goyem^ 
ment. 

The business of the session, however, proceeded 
with as much harmony, promptitude, and good-wiU, 
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as Could have been expected from men already 
weighed down with a heavy load of misfortune, and 
still anticipating further encroachments on their 
rights and privileges, by that power, which should 
have shielded them from even the miseries they 
were then enduring. Under such circumstances, 
it was natural to conclude, that some differences of 
opinion would clog the wheel in its hitherto regular 
rotation; but, on the whole, matters were conducted 
in a manner that did great credit to the heads and 
hearts of those entrusted with the island interests. 
On its termination, addresses were presented to the 
governor, from the council and house of assembly, 
expressing, in the most flattering terms, their high 
sense of his promptitude and impartiality in his 
character of chancellor, his foresight, and excellent 
disposition of the troops as captain-general, which 
had so greatly tended to an early extinction 
of the late atrocious and unnatural rebellion j his 
mild yet salutary and efficient administration of the 
law, as governor of the island, and his condescend- 
ing deportment, towards all classes of society, which 
afforded to every individual an easy access to the 
foimtain head in cases of need. The Earl of Bel- 
more's reply was replete with that manly dignity 
of sentiment, and suavity of expression, for which 
his excellency was so peculiarly distinguished; and 
the members returned to their respective avocations, 
resolved, if possible, by additional assiduity, to make 
the most of whatever remained of the sadly reduced 
crop, for the benefit of their absent employers and 
themselves. 

On the return of these gentlemen, they found 
that not only the strength of the different gangs had 
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been much reduced, bat that, from the loss of the 
sugar-works, by incendiarism, and the destruction 
of the cane-fields, little produce could be prepared. 
However, their deputies, as well as all the indi- 
viduals whose presence had not been required as 
members of the House of Assembly, had adopted 
every possible means in their power to forward the 
crops. In some cases, temporary sheds had been 
thrown over what remained of the delapidated mill, 
curing and boiling houses, so that such proportion 
of the canes as had escaped, in consequence of 
being in a green state, was manufactured and 
shipped. 

• The elasticity of tempet, so proverbially ttc? 
characteristic feature of the West Indian, was 
called to his aid, and buoyed him up against the 
late calamities, with a hope that the very worst 
had now occurred; and that the negro finding his des- 
perate efforts ultimately foiled, would not speedily 
resort to the contemplation of measures unattaiQ- 
able. All was devastation; and it was lamentably 
shocking to witness the ruins of a once com^ 
inodious mansion, now destitute of all that formerly 
delighted the hearts of its owners^ or proved a 
hospitable resting place to the wearied or benighted 
traveller. 

. Thus terminated the most destructive, and cer- 
tfdnly the least excusable rebellion, that has ever 
disgraced the annals of history; and it now (mly 
remains to recotd the measures subsequently adopts 
ed by the government, in order that the unbiassed 
reader may judge of the miserable situation into 
which so many of his fellow-subjects and country- 
men, have unfortunately been thro\yn, without th6 
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power of averting their wretched but unmerited 
fete, having, in fact, committed no crime, nor trans- 
gressed any existing law. Time alone can decide 
the ultimate effect; but, at present, the person of 
the resident West Indian is inconstant jeopardy, 
his possessions scarcely of nominal value, and his 
prospects apparently for ever blasted. 

As all the ministerial projects relative to an 
entire abolition of slavery had been working for 
mkny years towards a focus, it will not be sur- 
prising that so propitious a circumstance as the 
late rebellion should be seized with avidity for their 
furtherance and immediate accomplishment. The 
most favourable crisis of operation had now ar** 
rived. 

• A bill was brought into parliament, by their lately 
■appointed colonial secretary, Mr. Stanley, by which \ 
it was enacted, that **All slavery should cease / 
thr&uffhout the British dominions on the first of 
AugvM, 1834." That every slave should from thtit 
day become a free-man and apprenticed labourer, 
'working only seven hours and a half per diem for 
-his former master, and the rest of the day for 
himself, or for any individual who would pay him 
a certain fixed hire. The master, however, was to 
feed, clothe, lodge, and attend in sickness the negro 
as formerly, and the apprenticeship was to termi- 
nate at the expiration of four years to the house- 
servants, and six years to the field-labourers. All 
children, under the age of six years, were to be 
* free at once; and all born subsequently to the 
passing of the act to be also free. Invalids, and 
those incapable of work, to be supported as usual 
by the master. 
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Naturally anticipating that disturbances would 
arise, in consequence of this sudden change in the 
state of affairs, salaried or stipendiary magistrates 
were sent out by government to the different is- 
lands; but in such small proportions, that even at 
the period of writing this account, it is generally 
acknowledged that the arduous duties allotted to 
them cannot possibly be performed to the extent 
required. 

An island police has also been established; but 
the plan having been formed by persons totally 
ignorant of the country, it proves most defective. 

Commissioners were appointed, whose duty it 
was to furnish government with schedules according 
to forms printed and carried out with them, to 
secure" the equal distribution of twenty millions of 
money among the owners of slaves, after certain 
fixed rates, which had been voted by the British 
Parliament, as compensation to the proprietors for the 
property of which they were thus spoliated. In 
these calculations, however, no account was taken of 
the loss of labour to the planter, between seven houis 
and a half and the whole day, besides the depriva- 
tion of one whole day every fortnight, Nor was it 
contemplated, that, when robbed of so large a por- 
tion of the customary labour, the master's property 
could not be so well cultivated as formerly; and that 
if coercion was attempted to obtain the labour even 
in its now reduced and restricted scale, the thus 
favoured negro might, and could, avoid it altogetli^^ 
by taking himself to the woods, where he could.be 
maintained in ease and secuiity, and from when<^ 
neither master, commissioner, nor salaried magi^r 
trate, could compel his return. 
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For an obscure and powerless individual like the 
writer of this small work to offer an opinion in 
opposition to the acts of a potent government, must 
be deemed presumption in the extreme ; but a few 
concise remarks, (the result of twenty years' intimate 
eonnection with, and residence in, the island of 
Jamaica,) relative to what course might have been 
pursued towards the colonists, with a prospect of 
much more favourable results, may not be imseason- 
able ; after which a transcript of the general rules, 
framed by the commissioners of compensation for 
the guidance of all parties concerned, will be given 
for the clear elucidation of the government plans. 
> A brief summary of the Slave Laws, passed 
daring the session of 1826, in Jamaica, has already 
heea given, by which the public may judge, whether 
amelioration in the condition of the slave had, 
or had not, taken place; and whether, or not, the 
malicious reports, so industriously and invidiously 
circulated on that subject were dictated and carried 
by justice or oppression ; however, it is not possible 
(or any unbiassed individual to peruse the facts 
relative to their termination, without having drawn 
a fair and decided conclusion as to the real origin of 
the unfortunate circumstances which have doomed 
so many of the negro race to a disgraceful and 
premature death, and so large a portion of the white 
population to poverty, misery, ruin, and despair. 

From an accurate census, taken in the year 
1830, of all slaves in the West India islands and 
dependencies, and a fair valuation made according to 
age, sex, capability, and qualifications, it was found 
that sixty-three millions would barely compensate 
the proprietors for that part of their property. When 
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the government resolved on the experiment of eman- 
cipation, with how much greater justice, and in 
how much more conciliatory a manner. would 
have been accomplished, by dispatching conmiis- 
sioners of known character, conversant with the 
subject, to the different islands, with the avowed 
intention of taking the census, and making the 
valuation, under parliamentary instructions, as pre- 
liminary acts to the entire abolition of slavery, and 
compensation to the proprietors for that particular 
portion of their property. Under the principle, 
thiat "some evil must be endured, if productive of a 
great good,*' the owners thus candidly treated, 
would unanimously have gone hand-in-hand with 
the project; and, although the amount required 
might have somewhat exceeded the twenty millions 
granted, and considered by one and all as a paltiy 
and inadequate compensation, yet, as evexy part of 
the plan would have been amicably carried through, 
and worked in unison, immense expence would have 
been saved to the mother country, in the payments 
of additional magistrates, and an increased miUtaiy 
force, independent of the confusion and stagnation of 
business that arises from the existing compulsory 
and obnoxious measures. 

Indeed, the rebellion would have been prevented, 
and all its sad incidents and consequences. Partial 
dissatisfaction might have evinced itself; but no 
bloodshed, no barbarous murders, violations, or 
arson, would have occurred ; in short, there e^Bts 
not a proprietor who has not looked forward to free 
labour with feelings of imfeigned delight, at what- 
ever period, and by whatever means, it could be 
effected with perfect safety, nor one that does not in 
his heart utterly abhor the very idea of slavery. 
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That slavery is a curse, none will deny; nor 7^ 
Would any mortal, possessing a spark of humanity, 
degrade himself by advocating the policy, propriety, 
or necessity of its continuance. The proprietofel 
themselves, had they received open and honourable 
treatment, would have been among the first to break 
the rod and loose the Chain; but they felt that, 
when so much had been done by their represehtOc- 
tiv^ in the house of assembly, to meet the wUhes 
of Uie Bf itish government and the people of England, 
when concessions had been made far beyond wKat 
they deemed consistent with- tiieir personal salfefty, 
and which, indeed, even the colonial secretary wtts 
oompelled tO; admit, "were valuable improvements," 
they had a right to expect, at least, a reasohable 
lafBe of time) to prove the effects of what had alre^y 
heesx done, before required to sanction more danger*^ 
ouavexpeciments. 

. The caiidid reader will admit, that it must have 
tottsed^ infinite paiii to the proprietors, when- they 
fj^Eceived the tranquillity, if not the actual existence 
0{ th^ir ill-fated island, again put in jeopardy by thie 
re-«igitation of measures of such dangerous excite* 
ment ; and the only satisfaction they could derive; . 
was from the consciousness that, whatever might 
be the result, the responsibility was not theirs, but 
rested entirely on those who arrogated to them- 
selves the power of dictating laws, and proposing 
improvements for a state of society they had never 
seen, and of which, their constant anomalies proved 
they were palpably ignorant. 

They were also aware that the framers (^ these 
boasted ameliorations were acting entirely on theore- 
tical grounds, not having the most distant knowledge 
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of the relationship existing in the island between 
the master and servant. It was, besides, very 
evident to the owners of slaves, from the intimate 
knowledge they themselves possessed of the natural 
propensities of the negro race, that should they 
consent to the adoption of the new enactments which 
were unceasingly sought to be forced upon them^ 
they would be sanctioning acts totally subversive of 
the rights of property, and of that authority alike 
essential to the welfare of all classes of society. 

It was impossible for them to view the conduct 
adopted towards the whole body of proprietors in 
any other light than that of a determined and ran- 
corous persecution ; because it was but justice to 
maintain, that if emancipation alone was the object 
required, as the nation at large had committed the 
vnrong of establishing colonial slavery, so ought the 
nation at large to redeem that wrong, and not to 
throw the onus on the shoulders of individuals, who 
had merely acted as the tools by which the evil had 
been performed. Besides, it was manifestly unjust 
to fix the burthen upon those who happened at that 
particular period to be in possession of slave 
property, they having, either by inheritance, or 
purchase, obtained such property under the express 
sanction of the British law, which had neither been 
repealed, nor become obsolete ; and the aggression 
was rendered still more aggravating, and less justi- 
fiable, by the indirect and covert means used to 
accompUsh the object, which had the effect of gra- 
dually deteriorating the planter's property, and 
dragging it piecemeal from its lawful owner. 
. The fact, however, is, th^t unfortunately there 
existed a party who had nothing to lose, by whom 
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the government was goaded, and the West Indian 
proprietor villainously traduced and misrepresented. 
At the commencement, harsh nieasures were adopted 
which so severely stung the victim, that the pain 
could never be eradicated, but causing constant 
inflammation, at length settled itself in1?o a deep 
and cancerous wound. 

However, the die is cast, and the evil must now 
be remedied as appears most expedient. It is, ne- 
vertheless, greatly to be feared, that the precautions 
already provided for the prevention of future insu- 
bordination, wiH not prove sufficiently effective* 

Besides, in addition to the inadequacy of 
the compensation for the property removed, de-^ 
stroyed, and rendered valueless, an enormous 
burthen is heaped upon the fbrbm pknter, for 
the maintenance of a force established to carry 
through a speculation, of which he gave no sane-- 
tion, and to which he never consented ; and thc^ 
{Principal tie which formerly bound master and 
siervant together being but partially snapped, th^ 
situation of each is rendered more precarious and 
less advantageous. To have effected the change, and 
accomplished the object in a manner worthy of the 
British nation, and in a way beneficial (at least not 
very injurious) to any party, the following plan 
might perhaps have been adopted with less expence 
and greater satisfaction. 

A certain time should have been fixed for 
slavery to cease, allowing two years to elapse before 
such period arrived ; but such slaves as should dur- 
ing that time commit acts of insubordination, to be 
transferred to a certain gang, applicable to govern- 
ment purposes, for a further period of probation, 
determinable according to their future conduct. 
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During the interval, a number of stations should 
have been completed on the summit of a long range 
of mountains, (so as to admit of telegraphs,) which 
divide the island, at equal distances as near as 
possible, with good roads from end to end. Other 
;roads should diverge from the main one, to interme- 
diate stations, a few miles along the coast, on each 
-Side. Fifty stations would have been sufficieivt for 
mountains and lowlands, and thirty men, including 
three non-commissioned officers at each ; also one 
subaltern at each station. 

Something of this kind has been done, still the 
i^ew arrangement is not only incomplete, and the 
j^taticMis injudiciously selected, but it is much more 
;expensive than the one now recommended would 
})fiLve proved. No necessity .exists for inspector* at 
£1200. a year, or deputies at £500. The subal- 
terns might be under the orders of the major-genexal 
joi each district, who should make his periodical 
reports to the governor. It will be born in mind, 
that Jamaica alone is alluded to, as the same 63rBtem 
might not, perhaps, apply to every other island and 
colony. The negroes should have been fairly valued, 
and the full ya^lue awarded to the owner, deeming 
it equitable, that what he has been hitherto deprived 
of, added to the. existing depreciation of his posses- 
sions, and the loss he must for soi^pietime (at all 
events) sustain from a deficiency of labourers to 
cultivate his lands, &c. would be a sufficient punish- 
ment for the heinous crii:ue he has invduntaiily 
committed in having inherited from his ancestors, 
^ purchased from his neighbours, a descriptioa of 
property now deemed illegal. 
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It does not come within the province of this work 
tp enter into an elaborate elucidation of the specific 
plans most advisable for the production of means 
wfaerawithal to satisfy the claimants. The amount 
already raised, would have gone far towards the 
liquidation of all demands, which, having been so 
readily assented to by the conservators of the public 
purse,, it is not irreconcileable with probability to 
conclude, that a small addition, or even double the 
amount, would also have been as readily granted. 

While these plans were proceeding in regular 
train, negro villages might have been founded, and 
other arrangements completed, enabling the negroes 
to feel^and consider themsehes/ree and independent 
beings, which they never can do under the present 
system^ as they are bound to reside on the different 
properties as heretofore, and the owners compelled 
to feed, lodge, and clothe them. 

Means could also have been adopted, during the 
interim, for inducing the slave population to become 
regular attendants on divine worship; and time 
would certainly have been allawed by the proprie- 
tors for religious instruction. Thus a gradual change 
would have taken place, and sufficiently progressive 
to permit the slave to glide into the free-man, 
without extraordinary or unnatural rapidity. By 
degrees, his own homey in the negro village, would 
become a preferable habitation to the home in suf^ 
ferance, as the property to which he was soon no 
more to belong, excepting as a hired labourer. 

The apprenticeship scheme, with all its (to them) 
apparent intricacies and disadvantages would be 
rendered unnecessary, and thus one great cause of 
dissatisfaction would be removed. They neither 
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can nor will understand it. The boon of freedom, so 
long sighed for, being obtained, all restless and 
jealous feelings would naturally subside, and be 
superseded by an ambition and anxiety to attain the 
same rank as that to which many discreet and 
persevering beings, of their own race and colour, 
have akeady, by good conduct and undeviating 
integrity, elevated themselves. 

These few remarks are only thrown together as a 
general basis on which to build a sound superstruc-J- 
ture, and will doubtless be considered by some 
readers, too trifling on a subject so important. But 
he who is in any degree conversant with the negro 
character, the climate, habits, &c. of Jamaica, will 
be able to judge fairly of these apparently common-^ 
place suggestions, and from them wiH be able to^ 
draw judicious conclusions. 

Pages have been written, and volumes may still 
be filled, without exhausting the subject; but it is 
not the intention of the writer to evince an argument 
tative or controversial disposition. The result of 
the present dangerous experiments, time alone can 
decide ; but if means are not unceasingly adopted 
to enforce industry and obedience (as free-men) from. 
the sable race, British subjects will lose their West 
Indian relatives, and the British king*' his West 
India possessions. 
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EXTRACTS, 

WfllCH SHEW THE ARRANGEMENTS MADE BT GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OP THE TWENTY MILLIONS VOTED 
BY PARLIAMENT AS COMPENSATION TO THE PROPRIETORS 
OP SLAVES. 

Extract from the London Gazette ^ Jpril 18, 1834. 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the I7th day of 
April, I8S4, by a Committee of the Lords of His 
Majesty's most Honorable Privy Council. 

WHEREAS the Commissioners appointed by his 
Majesty under the authority of an Act passed in the third 
ao^ fourth year of his present Majesty ^s reign, intituled 
" An Act for the Abolition of Shivery throughout the 
*^ British Colonies: for promoting the Industry of the 
'* Manumitted Slaves; and for compensating the Peisons 
*' hitherto entitled to the Services of such Slaves;'' have 
transmitted to the Lord President of the Council certain 
general Rules framed by the said Commissi ouers under 
the 47th and 55th Clauses of the said Act; and whereas 
the said Rules have been laid by the Lord President 
of the Council before his Majesty in Couucil, who has 
been pleased to refer the same to this Committee. It is 
therefore ordered by their Lordships, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the said Act, that the said Rules, (which 
are hereunto annexed) be published three times in the 
London Gazette; and their Lordships, are pleased to 
order and declare, and it is hereby ordered and declared, 
that all persons interested in or affected by such general 
Rules, may within six months from this date appeal 
against any such Rules to his Majesty in Council. 

(Signed) \VM. L. BATHURST. 
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Office of Commissioners of CompensatioH^ 
J!farcA31, 1834. - 

GENERAL RULES 

Under 47Lh and 55th Clauses of Act 3 & 4 William IV. 

c. 73. 

WHEREAS, by an Act, 3 and 4 William IV. c 73, 
intituled '* An Act for the Abolition of Slavery 
** throughout the British Colonies; for promoting the 
Industry of the manumitted Slaves; and for compen- 
sating the Persons hitherto entitled to the Services 
*^ of such Slaves ;** the Commissioners to be appointed 
thereby for apportioning and distributing tfie compen- 
sation provided by the said Act, are authorised and 
required by the 47th clause to institute certain inquiries 
for the purpose of regulating the apportionmest within 
the several colonies of that part of the general compen- 
sation fund which shall be assigned to each of the 'said 
colonies; and the said Commissioners are especially. 
directed to have regard to the relative value of predial 
slaves, and of unattached slaves, in every such colony » and 
to distinguish such slaves, whether predial or unat- 
tached, into distinct classes; and, with ail practicable 
precision, to ascertain and fix the average value of a 
slave in each of the said classes: and whereas* we* the 
under-signed Commissioners appointed by his Majesty: 
under the authority of the said Act for inquiring into 
and deciding upon the claims to compensation which 
may be preferred Under the said Act, after making the 
inquiries thereby directed, have ordered a retum of the 
number of slaves, and estimated valuetheceof*. in eechof 
the said colonies to be made according to the clnsse^nnA 
in the form hereunto-annexed, marked (A): and wliereas 
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the said Commissioners are further required by the said 
47th clause, to draw up and frame all such general 
rules, regard being had to the laws and usages in force 
in each colony respectively, as to them may seem best 
adapted for securing the just and equitable distribution 
of the said funds amongst or for the benefit of the 
several persons entitled thereto, and for the protection 
of such funds, and for the appointment and indemnifica- 
tion of trustees; now, therefore, we, the under-signed 
commissioners, have, in obedience to such directions, 
drawn up and framed the following 

RULES: 

1. — That the party or parties who shallbe in possession, 
as owner or owners of any slave or slaves, and shall 
appear as such by the latest returns made in the 
office of the Registrar of Slaves under the Re- 
gistry Acts in the respective colonies, shall be 
deemed prima faciA the rightful owner or owners 
thereof respectively, and 'prima facxA entitled to 
the compensation monies to be awarded in respect 
thereof. 

S.— That in respect to all persons who, as owners, or 
creditors, legatees, or annuitants, maj have a joint 
or common interest in any slave or slaves, either 
in possession, remainder, reversion, or expectancy, 
the compensation monies to be awarded in respect 
of such slave or slaves, shall be deemed to be of 
the same nature, and impressed with the same 
character, for all purposes whatsoever, so far as 
the same can be so taken and applied, as the slave 
or slaves in respect of whom such monies shall 
be allotted, and shall be subject to the same rules 
of distribution, and to the same charges and 
liabilities, as the same slave or slavey respectively 
would have been subject to, according to the 
several estates and interests of the parties entitled 
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thereto, and agreeably to the laws and Usages of 
the particular colony in which such slave or slaves 
may be registered or settled. ' 

3. — That the compensation -monies to be awarded in 
respect of any slave or slaves, subject to any trusts 
or powers whatsoever, shall be subject to the same 
trusts or powers, in all respects, as the same slave 
or slaves were subject to. 

4. — That, in cases in which any such compensation^ 
monies, or any interest thereon^ shall belong to or 
be vested in any married woman, infant, lunatic, 
or person of insane or unsound mind, or person 
beyond the seas, or labouring under any other 
legal or natural disability or incapacity, for the 
protection of whose rights and interests it may 
be necessary to make provision, and in all other 
cases in which it may appear to be necessary for 
protecting any estates or interests, and securing 
the due application of the compensation- monies 
to be awarded in respect thereof, the Commis-^ 
sioners shall direct the appointment of trustees, to. 
be nominated in behalf of the parties interested, 
and to be approved of by the Commissioners; and 
shall cause the necessary deeds to be prepared for 
declaring the rights and interests of the parties, 
and the trusts and limitations in pursuance thereof, 
together with all necessary provisions for the 
indemnity of the trustees; and shall direct the 
compensation-monies to be invested in the public 
funds, in the names of such trustees, for the 
benefit of the parties entitled thereto, in pursuance 
of such trusts, and according to such respective 
rights and interests. 
5. — That, in case of the death of any person entitled 
to such compensation-monies, who n»y die \v^ 
testate before the award of such compensation, 
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the succession to such monies shall be Ihe same as 
the succession to the slave or slaves in respect of 
ivhom the compensation shall be allotted, accord- 
ing to the law of the particular colony in which 
such slave or slaves were registered or settled. 
6* — That the apportionment of the compensation-monies 
amongst the persons seized of, or entitled to, or 
having any mortgage, charge, incumbrance, judg- 
.>■ meat, or lien upon, or any claim to, or right or 
interest in any slave or slaves to be manumitted 
by tlie said act, at the time of such their manu- 
mission, shall be made according to the priority 
which such mortgage, charge, incumbrance, judg- 
ment or lien, claim, right, or interest, may 
respectively have in or upon such slave or slaves, 
according to the laws and usages in force in the 
f " particular colony in which such slave or slaves 
.may be registered or settled. 
• 7.-^Tfaat, in all cases in which the slave or slaves, in 
respect of whom compensation is claimed, shall 
be the subject of any suit in any court of law or 
equity in the united kingdom, and to the Com- 
missioners it shall seem meet, the compensation 
awarded to be paid in respect of such slave or slaves 
shall, under the direction of the said court, be 
paid into the said court, to be subject to the 
orders, directions, and decrees of the court in 
wjiich such suit may be depending ; and in cases 
in which such slave or slaves shall be the subject 
of any suit in any court of law or equity in the 
colony of Jamaica, and to the Conimissioners it 
shall seem meet, the compensation in respect of 
such slave or slaves shall be paid, under the direc- 
tion of the said court, to the receiver-general of 
the said island, to be subject to the decrees, 
orders, and directions of the said court in which 
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the suit may be depending; and in all cases ia 
which such slave or slaves shall be the sobject of 
any suit in any court of law or equity in any other 
colony than Jamaica, and to the said Commis- 
sioners it shall seem meet, the compensation- 
monies awarded in respect of such slave or slaves 
shall be paid into the Bank of England, in the 
name and with the privity of the accountant- 
general of the Court of Exchequer, to be placed 
to his account there, ezparte the persons named in 
the award, and therein specified as the plaintiffs 
and defendants in the said suit, pursuant to the 
method prescribed by an act made in' the first year 
of the reign of King George the Fourth, intituled 
** An Act for the better securing the monies and 
** effects paid into the Court of Exchequer at 
** Westminster on account of the saitors of the 
*^ said court, and for other purposes/' And the 
general orders of the said court, and without fee 
or reward; and the said monies, when, so paid in, 
shall, by petition, in a summary way, be invested 
by the said accountant-general in his name, ezparte 
the said account, in the purchase of £3 per centum 
Consolidated Bank Annuities, and the dividends 
thereon, and also the dividends in all fntore in- 
vestments, as they arise and become due, shall be 
invested by the said accountant-general in his 
name, in like manner, so that the same may 
accumulate for the benefit of the parties entitled 
thereto, and the said compensation-monies, so 
invested as aforesaid, and the said accumulations, 
shall be paid and transferred under the direction 
of the said Court of Exchequer, to be signified 
by an order made upon a petition, to be preferred 
in a summary way to the person or persons to 
whom the same shall be directed to be paid or 
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, , transferred by Ihe decree, order, or judgment of 
.^ , ,< the court of the colony, made in the said suit 
.^i,.^ .Ihere depending, or any court of appeal; and a 
. » . ^Py of 8"<^h decree, order, or judgment of the 
court in the colony, or court of appeal, signed 
... :■ by the proper officer of such court, shall be 
^f ., sufficient evidence of such decree, order, or judg- 
^^..^ ment to the said Court of Exchequer: And, 
^.„.% whereas, by the 65th clause of the said Act, the 
: ^n y. said Commissioners are required to frame and 
^li/ ^ PpMi^ general rules, to be confirmed, allowed, 
; . and enrolled, as thereby directed, prescribing the 
form and manner of proceeding to be observed 
by any claimant or claimants preferring their 
claims under the said Act, upon the prosecution of 
such claims^ and in making any opposition to the 
same, and for the conduct of the proceedings 
under the said commission. We, therefore, the 
under-signed Commissioners, in obedience to the 
directions of the said 55th clause, have drawn up 
end framed, in so far as relates to all the colonies 
dV possessions mentioned or enumerated in the^ 
Baid Act, except the Cape of Good Hope and 
Mauritius, the following 






RULES: 

,— That all persons in possession of and claiming com- 
pensation for any slave or slaves to be manumitted 
under the said Act, shall prefer their claims before 
the assistant-commissioners In the respective colonies 
in which the said slave or slaves may be registered or 
settled, within three months after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-fouj*> 
In the form hereunto annexed^ marked, (B.) 
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14. — That the commissioners shall, upon such proceedings 
and reports being received from the assistant-corn- 
missioners, proceed to the abjudication and award of 
the compensation which shall appear to be due accord- 
ing to such lists, reports, and proceedings. 

15. — That all persons claiming to act on behalf of any party- 
interested in the said compensation - monies, shall 
lodge with the commissioners, or assistant-commis- 
sioners, as the case may be, a power of attorney, or 
other authority, under the hand of the party or parties 
so interested, to be registered in the proceedings of 
the said commissioners, or assistant-commissioners, 
and no other than the person, or persons so named in 
such power of attorney or authority, shall be entitled 
to act in this behalf so long as such power shall 
continue in force. 
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slaves included in such claims, or any right, title, or 
interest thereto, under or by virtue of any deed, will, 
testamentary instrument, or conveyance whatsoever, 
or in any other manner whatsoever, and claiming to 
receive the compensation foi* such slave or slaves, or 
any of them, in opposition to the original claimant, 
shall prefer a counter-claim before the assistant - 
commissioners in the respective colonies, on or before 
the fast day of February, 1835 ; or in London, on or 
before the first of April, 1835, provided always, that 

(^ in case no original claim shall have been filed within 
the time limited by the first rule for that purpose, any 
person claiming a right to receive the compensation as 
above-mentioned, or any part thereof, may prefer his 
claim thereto instead of a counter-claim, and such claim 
shall be deemed and taken^, and be made in the same 
form, and subject to the same f ules of proceeding, in 
all respects, as a counter-claim, and with the same 
liberty of replying thereto, as herein after directed, as 
if an original claim had been preferred. 

^.•i— That in cases in which no counter-claim shall have been 
preferred in the colonies on or before the first day 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five, the assistant-commissioners, within their 
respective colonies, shall report the amount of com- 
pensation which may appear to them to be due upon 
each of the several claims, on application of the 
parties, or their agents, and transmit forthwith copies 
or lists of such several reports to the Commissioners 
in London ; and in cases in which no counter-claim 
shall have been preferred before the Commissioners 
in London, on or before the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, the Com- 
missioners may proceed to award the compensation, 
according to the several claims, upon the application 
of the parties or their agents. 
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7.— That in all cases in which a counter-claim for the whole 
or any part of the compensation shall be preferred, 
such counter-claim shall set forth the estate or interest, 
right or title, intended to be insisted on, and the 
dates, parties, and legal effect of the deeds or other 
instruments under which the counter-claim is made, 
with the date of registration in the proper office in the 
colony; and in all cases of mortgage, judgment, 
charge, incumbrance, or lien, such counter-claim 
shall also set forth for what sum the same was granted 
or recovered, what payments (if any) have been made 
thereon, and the dates of such payments, and what 
remains due thereon, whether the same is the prior 
lien or otherwise, or the property Included therein; 
and also the legal effect of such securities upon slaves, 
according to the law and usage of the particular colony 
in which such slaves have been registered or settled ; 
and, in addition thereto, the substance of such counter- 
claim be embodied and arranged in the tabular form 
hereunto annexed, marked (C). 

8. — ^That upon such counter-claim being filed within the 
limited periods aforesaid, notice thereof be forthwith 
given by the party making the same to the party 
against whom it is made, or his agent, and a copy 
thereof be furnished to such party, or his agent) on 
application at the office of the commissioners^ or of 
the assistant-commissioners, in the colony. 

9.— That within three months after such counter-claim has 
been filed, and such notice given, the original ckdmant 
may file a replication to the said counter-claim before 
the assistant-commissioners, or the CommisBioners in 
London, and give notice forthwith of such replication 
to the counter-claimant, or his agent, and a copy 
thereof be furnished to such counter -claimaht, or his 
agent, on application at the office of the commlMioners 
in London, or of the assistant-commissioners in tiie 
colony. 
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10. — That in case no replication be filed within the time 
aforesaid, the commissioners may, on proof of notice 
of the counter-claim having been served on the original 
claimant, or his agent, proceed to consider the claim 
and counter-claim, and give such further directions, 
and make such award, as to them shall seem fit in 
respect to the compensation to be paid thereon. 

11. — That in case a replication shall be filed within the time 
aforesaid, the commissioners may, either upon appH- 
cation of the parties interested, or their agent for such 
purpose, or if to the commissioners it shall seem 
fit, direct proof to be adduced in support of such 
claim, counter-claim, or replication, by the production 
of deeds or other documents, or by interrogatories 
on oath or affirmation, to be drawn and exhibited to 
the parties or witnesses, or by affidavits, or by viva 
voce examination of witnesses, as the case may 
require. 

12. — That on such proof as aforesaid being made, the com- 
missioners shall, on the application of any of the 
parties interested, or their agents, cause a notice to 
issue to all the claimants and counter-claimants . in 
such proceedings named, that the said commissioners 
will on a day in such notice to be named, proceed to 
make their abjudication and award; copies of such 
notice to be served by the party applying for the same 
on all such claimants and counter-claimants, or their 
agents. 

13. — That with the consent of the several parties, the 
assistant-commissioners in their respective colonies, 
be authorised to consider and proceed according to 
the several rules herein-before stated, to ascertain and 
report the amount of compensation appearing to be 
due to any of the litigant parties, in cases of contested 
claims, and transmit forthwith lists or copies of their 
proceedings and reports to the commissioners. 
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